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AUTHORS' PREFACE. 

GENERAL PREFACE. 

The subject of Surgery has now become so extensive that any work 
attempting to deal with it in an exhaustive manner must necessarily be 
so large and unwieldy as to be suitable only for purposes of reference, 
or for the use of those who devote themselves exclusively to its practice. 
In any text-book of convenient size the information given in certain 
branches of the subject must therefore be considerably condensed, and, 
as the first essential for the beginner is to have the fullest knowledge of 
the nature and characters of the diseases that he has to study, special 
stress is usually laid upon pathology, symptomatology, and diagnosis. For 
the practitioner, on the other hand, who is already acquainted with these 
points, the great essential is full and detailed information as to the best 
methods of treatment. 

. We have ourselves frequently experienced the want of detailed informa- 
tion, especially as regards the after-treatment of our cases, and have had 
to learn the best methods of procedure from experience. Nothing can 
of course replace experience, but it is often of the greatest advantage to 
have a detailed record of that of others upon which to base one's work. 
It is this want that the present work is intended to supply. We have 
tried to put ourselves in the place of those who have to treat a given 
case for the first time, and we have endeavoured to supply them with 
details as to treatment from the commencement to the termination of the 
illness. We have assumed that the reader is familiar with the nature and 
diagnosis of the disease, and we only refer to the pathology and symptoms 
m so far as it is necessary to render intelligible the principles on which 
the treatment is based, and the various stages of the disease to which 
each particular method is applicable. 

We have purposely avoided attempting to give anything like a complete 
summary of the various methods of treatment that have from time to 
time been proposed : to do so would merely confuse the reader. 
Only those plans are described which our experience has led us to believe 
are the best, but with regard to these we have endeavoured to state 
exactly and in detail what we ourselves should do under given circumstances. 
In some cases no doubt several methods of treatment are of equal value, 
and while we have only discussed at length that which we have ourselves 
been led to adopt, we have referred shortly to the others. 



viii PREFACE. 

We have not mentioned all the exceptional conditions that may be 
met with, but we have endeavoured to include all the circumstances with 
which the surgeon is most commonly called upon to deal. The task has 
been one of some difficulty, the more so as we have had, to a certain 
extent, to break new ground. This must serve as our excuse for the many 
shortcomings in the work. 



PREFACE TO PART II. 

In the reviews of the volume that has already appeared, some exception 
has been taken to what has been erroneously regarded as an attempt to 
deal with the subject of treatment independently of those of symptoms 
and pathology. We desire to lake this opportunity of refuting this mistake ; 
treatment, to be sound and scientific, must obviously be based upon 
pathology, and, to be intelligible, the pathological points on which it is 
based must be stated. We have attempted to give all the symptoms of 
each particular affection that seem needful to render the character and 
course of the disease intelligible, and we have introduced all the points 
in pathology which bear directly upon the treatment we recommend. In 
the ordinary text-books for students, symptoms and pathology are gone 
into most fully, and only the most salient points in the treatment are 
indicated; we, on the other hand, have endeavoured to give only the 
salient points in the symptoms and pathology, and have gone fully into 
the question of treatment. We venture to think that this is what the 
man in actual practice wants. 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of Scoliosis in the section 
dealing with Deformities. We are of opinion that it will be better discussed 
in all its bearings in connection with the other affections of the Spine, 
and it will therefore appear in Part V. 

Our best thanks are again due to Dr. J. Fredk. Silk for much help in 
seeing this volume through the press. For the majority of the illustrations 
of surgical instruments we are again indebted to Messrs. Down Brothers ; 
for Fig. 15 we are indebted to Messrs. Rrohne & Sesemann. Figs. 98 
and 99 we owe to the kindness of Mr. C. A. Ballance, while to Messrs. 
Ferd. Enke &: Co., of Stuttgart, are due our thanks for leave to copy or 
modify various illustrations (acknowledged in. the text) from Prof. Hoffa's 
well-known Lehrbuch dtr Ortliopddiscfun Chirurgie. Mr. Robert Jones has 
kindly given us permission to use Fig. 40, while Figs. 39 and 53 are, 
with the permission of Messrs. Longmans, taken from Erichsen's Surgery. 
With the above exceptions, the whole of the drawings in this volume 
have been made by Mr. T. P. Collings, from original sketches or actual 
preparations ; to him our thanks are due for the care he has bestowed 
upon the work and the skill with which he has interpreted our ideas. 



London, 1899. 
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DIVISION I.-DEFORMITIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFORMITIES AFFECTING THE FINGERS AND TOES. 

Various deformities are met with in the fingers and toes, some of which 
are congenital and some acquired. Some are remediable by surgical 
treatment, others are not; we shall, of course, only consider those for 
which something can be done. Among the congenital deformities of 
the fingers and toes may be mentioned superfluous digits, and webbing 
or fusion of them. Another that is sometimes congenital and hereditary, 
but which is still oftener acquired, is hammer toe and the analogous 
condition in the little finger. Among the acquired deformities requiring 
mention are the various displacements of the great toe, such as hallux 
flexus, and more especially hallux valgus, bunion, Morton's disease or 
metatarsalgia, contraction of the fascia, especially of the palmar fascia 
(known as Dupuytren's contraction), and the deformities from cicatricial 
contractions after injuries, bums, etc. 



SUPERFLUOUS DIGITS. 

This is a congenital deformity which is not at all uncommon. The super- 
numerary digits may vary considerably in number ; in some cases ten in all 
have been met with. The condition is usually more or less symmetrical and 
very frequently also it affects both hands and feet. In the foot it is 
commonest to find a supernumerary toe on the outer side, forming an 
accessory little toe. In the hand the most usual deformity is an accessory 
Httle finger, but the presence of an additional thumb is not at all infrequent. 
The degree of development of the supernumerary member varies very 
much; sometimes a complete digit is met with, that is to say, there are 
three distinct phalanges (or, in the case of the thumb, two) perfectly 
developed. It is very rarely that reduplication of a metacarpal bone also 
occurs, but if it does, the additional digit then articulates with the carpus 
or tarsus as the case may be. Generally the first phalanx of the super- 
numerary digit is attached to the side of the metacarpal bone, either with 
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or without u proper articulation. In some cases there is no trace of a 
joint at all, the union between the surplus digit and the metacarpal bone 
being simply by means of fibrous tissue; in others there is a distinct 
well formed joint on the lateral surface of the metacarpal bone, furnished 
with articular cartilage, ligaments, etc In other cases again the condition 
is apparently that of bifid finger, and this is more especially the case in 
the thumb; the terminal phalanx may then be split and two phalanges 
may be present, each possessing a separate nail (see Fig. i). Frequently, 
however, the division in the terminal phalanx does not extend completely 
through its whole length, but only affects the tip; the base of the phalanx 
is then single and undivided. 
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(b) When there is an actual articulation between the digit and the 
metacarpal bone (see Fig. 1, B) it is not sufficient merely to remove the 
finger. If the articular surface be allowed to remain, a very marked swelling 
is left upon the side of the metacarpal bone, and the deformity tends to 
increase as time goes on from growth taking place beneath the articular 
surface; so that, by the time adult age is reached, a very unsightly pro- 
jection is to be seen. Hence it is necessary to remove both the superfluous 
digit and the articular surface upon the metacarpal bone to which it is 
attached. Formerly, an operation of this kind was considered dangerous 
because of the risk of suppuration and osteomyelitis ; nowadays, of course, 
this point need not be considered. The procedure to be adopted is quite 
simple. The flaps are so planned that there shall be no excess of tissue 
left when they are brought together ; after the finger has been disarticulated 
and removed, the articular surface on the metacarpal is exposed, and 
enough bone is chiselled away to render the shaft of the bone uniform in 
thickness throughout 

(c) When there is a supernumerary metacarpal bone articulating with the 
carpus (see Fig. 1, C), the amputation must remove it as well as the 
finger; when that has been done, enough bone must be chipped off the 
side of the carpus by a chisel to make the outline of the hand resemble 
that of the opposite side. This, of course, involves opening the wrist 
joint, and therefore the most minute attention must be given to the 
antiseptic precautions; in fact, the operation is not one that ought to be 
undertaken unless the surgeon be quite certain of his ability to keep the 
wound aseptic. The results, however, from the point of view of the 
symmetry of the hand are very satisfactory, as, with a little care, it is easy 
to obliterate the unsightly projection at the side of the wrist and so to 
leave little or no trace of the deformity. 

(d) In the case of a bifid finger, especially a bifid terminal phalanx of 
the thumb (see Fig. 1, D\ the result of treatment is not nearly so satis- 
factory. Usually the two portions of the phalanx diverge from each other 
so that whichever be removed, the one remaining is out of line with the 
rest of the limb, and it is very difficult to bring it properly straight ; that, 
however, must be the aim of the operation. In the first place, the phalanx 
which deviates most from the axis of the finger (usually the smaller of the 
two) should be amputated by an elliptical incision over the corresponding 
side of the digit. When the phalanx is not completely bifid it should be 
split down to its base with bone forceps and the desired half removed. 
After this has been done, the lateral ligaments on the opposite side of the 
joint will usually require division, so that the part of the phalanx left 
may be brought into line with the rest of the finger ; any other structures 
that are tense and resist reposition must also be divided. Suitable dress- 
ings and splints should then be applied to keep the phalanx in its proper 
position, and the retentive apparatus must be worn for a considerable 
tiro; usually three or four months must elapse before it can be left off. 
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Immediately after the operation a narrow wooden splint may be applied 
along the side of the finger opposite to that on which the deflection is, 
and the phalanx drawn outwards towards it, bat as soon as the wound has 
healed it is best to fi.i the digit and the wrist in a silicate bandage, which, 
while very efficient, is smaller and interferes less with the movement of 
the rest of the hand than the wooden splint does. This casing may be 
split along one side and should be removed from time to time and massage 




and passive movement practised. This should be done at first about once 
a week, and oftener later, until finally it is done every day ; the joint may 
otherwise become very stiff. About six weeks after the operation the 
silicate case may be left off entirely, and a suitable moulded metal splint, 
nicely padded, adapted to the wrist and forearm, and prolonged down to 
one side of the digit ; to this the terminal phalanx is strapped so as to 
keep it in proper position (see Fig. 2). 



WEBBED DIGITS. 

This condition affects both toes and fingers, but in the former case it 
does not usually cause any inconvenience, and no treatment is necessary. 
The presence of a web between the fingers, however, is a great disadvantage ; 
it is unsightly, it prevents the proper separation of the digits, and it thus 
interferes greatly with the usefulness of the hand ; moreover, fingers so 
united do not develop nearly so well as those which are free. In almost 
all cases, therefore, it is necessary to take steps to get rid of the deformity. 
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The cases of webbed finger vary considerably, both as to the extent of 
the web in the downward direction, and the closeness with which the 
lingers are bound together. In some cases (Fig. 3, A) there is merely 
a slight extension downwards of the natural web between the fingers, 
which may only reach as low as the first inter-phalangeal joint. This web 
is usually quite loose and does not really inconvenience the patient, whose 
chief reason for seeking surgical advice is rather to have an unsightly 
deformity removed than to have the usefulness of the hand increased. In 
others, again, the web extends right down to the terminal phalanges and 
these cases may be divided into three groups: (1) those in which the web 
is quite broad and allows considerable play to the fingers (Fig. 3, £); (2) 
those in which the fingers are closely bound together by a very narrow 
web, but without any actual fusion of adjacent bones (Fig. 3, C); and 
(3) ftose in which the bones of the adjacent fingers are more or less 
completely welded together (Fig. 3, D). 



mm 



A and B show the two forms oT Ihe broad anil extensile web; in A it It merely a slight 
prolongation downwards of the normal web. while in B it reaches almost [0 the finger- 
lip*. C show* a common form of r be Affection ; the finger* are bound together throughout 

D is shown the m«t exaggerated type of the deformity ; here Ulc bones of the adjacent 
lingers are actually (used together. 

TREATMENT.— (i). Where the web is broad.— A great many 
operations have been introduced for the separation of webbed fingers, but 
it must be confessed that none of them are completely satisfactory for 
cases other than those in which the web is broad and quite extensile. 
The chief difficulties in the operative treatment are, on the one hand, the 
constant tendency to the re-formation of the web after division, and, on 
the other, the tendency to contraction of the finger or fingers (especially in 
the direction of flexion) after they have been separated. If, for example, 
the web be simply divided down the centre it will be found that, as the 
wound heals, the web re-forms, and no sort of mechanical arrangement 
seems to be able to prevent this. 

Various methods have been employed for the purpose of preventing 
this re-formation of the web. Thus by some an elastic tube or band is 
stretched across the cleft between the fingers after the web has been 
divided, and attached to a band around the wrist, in the hope that the 
continuous pressure of the elastic will prevent reunion at the roots of the 
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fingers (see Fig. 4, A). These attempts, however, always fail; the power of 
contraction of the granulations is so great that any elastic pressure that 
the patient can tolerate is powerless to prevent it It is quite clear that 
if re-formation of the web is to be prevented, rapid healing of the wound 
must be ohtained at the cleft between the fingers. The re-formation of 
the web is then less likely to occur. Two methods are employed with this 
end in view ■ in the one a perforation is made at the cleft of the fingers 
through the base of the web, and this is allowed to cicatrise completely 



before the latter is divided 
10 get immediate 



i the other a flap i 
1 there. 



turned into the cleft 




(a) The ear-ring perforation. — In the perforation method the plan 
adopted is practically identical with that employed in perforating the car 
for ear-rings (see Fig. 4, B). A hote is made through the base of the 
web and a piece of stout silver wire is inserted through it, bent loosely 
round one of the fingers into a ring, and kept in position until cicatrization 
is complete. This requires some two or three weeks, at the end of 
which time a knife is introduced into the hole and the web split down to 
the free edge. Should the flaps left by splitting the web be at all redundant, 
the requisite amount may be removed on each side and the cutaneous 
edges united by suture, so as to get union by first intention throughout. 
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Even then, however, a considerable amount of contraction may still take 
place. 

(b) The V shaped Dap. — A more satisfactory method is to turn a flap 
into the cleft after the web has been divided. The best way of doing this 
is to make a triangular flap with its apex downwards upon the dorsal 
surface of the base of the web (see Fig. 5). A triangular flap, the apex 
or which is in the centre of the web sufficiently low down to enable the 
flap when cut to fold into the cleft and be readily stitched to the skin of 
the palm, is marked out by carrying an incision upwards on each side 
from this point to one a little to the side of the corresponding phalanx 
and opposite the base of the web. This flap, consisting of skin and fat, 
is turned upwards, and then the web is split down the centre. The 
flap is now folded downwards between the fingers, its apex is stitched 




to the palmar edge of the cleft, and its sides to the adjacent skin edges. 
The result is that immediate union takes place and no contraction occurs. 
The raw surface on each finger left by splitting the web is then trimmed 
■<• that all redundant tissue is removed, and the edges stitched accurately 
together so as to obtain union by first intention. It will usually be found 
that the granular fat projects between the edges of the skin, and prevents 
•heir accurate apposition ; where this is the case, it is well, before putting 
m the stitches, to press the, skin edges together and clip away all the 
Projecting fat This operation may be employed not only for a web that 
!s partial, but also for one that is complete, provided always that it is 
wfticiendy broad to leave plenty of room between the fingers; in these 
cases it is the best procedure that can be adopted- 

(*) Where the web is narrow. — This is a much more difficult 
condition to deal with successfully. Under these circumstances the operation 
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just described is unsuitable, for if it were done the result would be that, 
while healing would be obtained at the cleft (for it is usually easy to get 
enough skin to form the flap to fill the cleft), a large, raw surface would 
be left along the side of each finger, which, if allowed to heal by granu 
lation, would contract and lead to lateral bending and flexion of the fingers ; 
the patient would finally have the fingers flexed and bent to one side, with 
a strong rigid scar running along the front of the finger on that side. This 
contraction may, to some extent, be prevented by immediate skin-grafting, 
a single long skin-graft being applied to the raw surface on each side, 
with a piece of protective over it, and the fingers being bound together 
and left undisturbed for ten days. The results of skin-grafting in these 
cases are, however, as a rule, very far from satisfactory, as some contraction 




occurs in spite of it. Simple splitting and skin-grafting is therefore not a 
method to be recommended. 

(f) Didot'o operation. — The operation most commonly adopted for this 
particular form of the affection is that known as Didot's, and is illustrated 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 6). It is performed as follows : two 
incisions are made, one along the middle line of the dorsum of one finger, 
and another along the middle line of the palmar surface of the other, 
from a point opposite the free end of the web down to the knuckle. 
At each end of these two vertical incisions a transverse one is carried 
across to the adjacent border of the other finger, and thus two flaps 
are marked out ; these are carefully dissected up, and, when the interval 
between the bones is reached, the soft structures are split into two halves, 
one half forming part of the posterior flap, and the other, part of the 
anterior. When the flaps are turned aside, the separation between the 
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fingers is of course complete, and there is then a flap attached to each 
of the separated fingers, formed partly by the skin of the front or back 
of the corresponding fingers respectively, and partly by half the thickness 
of the web between them ; the base of these flaps is on the palmar surface 
of one finger, and on the dorsal of the other. The flaps are then wrapped 
round the side of the finger and stitched in place, the one along the back, 
the other along the front. It is but seldom, however, that the flaps can 
be made of sufficient length to actually meet the line of incision in front 
or behind, and generally an interval, sometimes even a considerable one, 
is left between the edge of the flap and the edge of the skin to which 
theoretically it should be stitched. In these intervals the fat protrudes, 
and ultimately a narrow line of granulation tissue forms; this contracts, 
and may give rise to considerable deformity. In order to obtain as rapid 
healing of the raw surface as possible, skin-grafts, cut by Thiersch's method 
(see Part I., p. 50), should be laid on it at the time of the operation, but 
in this operation, as in the one referred to in the last paragraph, the 
grafts do not prevent the occurrence of a certain, and in some cases a 
considerable, amount of contraction. The final outcome of the operation 
k generally that in one finger the result is perfect, while in the other it is not 
so good. The one that has the palmar flap is usually quite satisfactory, as 
the narrow scar which forms along the dorsum of the finger does not 
interfere with movement ; the patient can always flex the finger, and thus 
any undue contraction is prevented. On the other hand, the finger which 
°as the dorsal flap, and in which the line of the cicatrix lies along the 
palmar surface, generally becomes contracted, the narrow scar causing flexion 
of the finger, and consequently an imperfect result. This tendency of the 
finger which has the dorsal flap to become contracted must be carefully 
00r ne in mind, and in order to remedy it as far as possible, skin-grafting 
should be employed over any portion that is left raw, and besides this, a 
splint must be worn for a long time, so as to keep the finger extended and 
prevent contraction. The best splint (see Fig. 7) is one applied to the dorsal 
surface, taking purchase from the lower part of the forearm and back of 
the hand; opposite the knuckles there is a single prolongation extending 
downwards along the back of the finger, and to this the latter is strapped. 
This splint should be worn day and night, being only left off at 
Nervals to permit of passive movement; at the end of a couple 
of months it may be left off during the day, but it should be worn 
at night for at least six months, and generally for about a year. In 
spite of the splint there is a strong tendency to the formation of a 
cicatricial ridge along the palmar surface of one finger and consequent 
contraction. 

When several fingers are united it is well to separate only two fingers 
at a time, and to allow some weeks, or even months, to elapse before 
proceeding to separate a second pair. There is a distinct advantage in 
doing the operation at as early an age as possible, because the webbing 
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instances it is doubtful whether it b advisable to interfere with tbem at alL 
Where the deformity is very marked, and the ringer is not so useful as it 
might be were the deformity overcome, an attempt may be made to remedy 
it- The only pro ceed ing which offers any prospect of success is, however, 
not to attempt to separate the fingers, foe then there would be no covering 
for the opposed surfaces, but to remove a portion of the welded bones 
so as to obtain one good finger instead of two bad ones. The skin cover- 
ing the portion of the finger taken away will be sufficient to cover over 
the raw surface left, and a satisfactory result, not only in the way of less 
deformity but also of greater mobility, may be obtained. The precise steps 
to be adopted in operating must, however, depend on the condition present, 
and cannot be described here. 
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By the term 'hammer toe' is understood a deformity of which the 
essential element is flexion of the first inter-phalangeal joint of the toe, 
accompanied, secondarily, by hyper-extension of the first phalanx on the 
metacarpal bone. The terminal phalanx usually retains its normal position, 
but in bad cases it may be in the same straight line with the second, so that 
the last two phalanges have their long axes directed vertically downwards, 
and the tip of the toe comes into contact with the ground. In acquired 
cases, on the other hand, this flexion of the terminal phalanx may not be 
present, the result being that the toe resembles the letter Z (see Fig. 8). 
This deformity usually affects the second toe, but it may affect others. 

The condition is a very troublesome one on account of the develop- 
ment of corns upon the points exposed to pressure. There is generally a 
large and tender corn over the first, inter-phalangeal joint where it rubs 



at ihf mpttuno-phalan; 

inlerpbaianccal arlicula 
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against the boot, and also on the free end of the toe, especially when the 
Ic-rmina! phalanx looks straight downwards ; the com is then very often 
situated just behind the free edge of the nail, which is somewhat recurved, 
and causes intense pain when the patient walks. Corns also form on 
the inner aspect of the toe at the point where the great toe comes into 
contact with it. Another trouble in the cases in which the terminal 
phalanx is directed vertically downwards and the patient walks upon the 
lip of it, is that, unless the nail be kept very closely cut, there is a 
tendency for it to be separated from the matrix in walking, and great 
pain is thus occasioned. 

Hammer toe may be congenital and is often hereditary ; in the latter 
case it is not usually marked until the patient begins to walk. In most 
cases it is acquired, and the chief cause is the presence of the condition 
known as hallux valgus ; the great toe is abducted, over-rides the second 
toe, and causes flexion of the second phalanx of the latter and the typical 
deformity just mentioned. 
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PATHOLOGICAL CHARGES.— The jyarryra cc the first inter. 
: ftt'a-»yi' >:c- r: partScdir die jareral Hgarrrea and die anterior or 
pe=>:6d '^-^ * are very rrM-keJ> sbccsered wbes the deformity is once 
esctrcsbecL This is a*ccccnaa=5ed bv seccoi^rr oocssctSoa of the flexors 
re ±e ::es wbxh. however, c>*s ddc oocct =dl a sue period), and 
by iltsnr.'rcs in De ankdir surfaces la bad cases die second phalanx 
is acrsaZy era* - up rOT ire erst, jeavii^ ±e artk^iir scrtace of the 
"^T*f endrely zraccvered. Herxe. if anerzpes are maoe to fxcftky straighten 
±e jcci- even airer teozcesy of die 5=src :erxkcs. die rtxd: is simply a 
disCeciScc of die seccod phalanx aneap the first see Fig. 9). The 
l^ rar scrace of rhe Erse pcalar^L becomes rap&dLy den^ied of cartilage 

rrbcocs dssoe. so dvu an iriperxct jeer:: zisst result, even 
5 are restored to their re^adve pasfaoa. 
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— Tbe rxasaec: of dus Cefrm::y b somewhat trouble- 
scce : :: =k»y S* carried cc: in rhree ways : a by nseans of mechanical 
arciiarces cespxc :o Treves: rhe fexxsr. cc die seccod phalanx : this in 
ao-ii^ed exses scccl-i be eenbined wid: rr*ir=>-r.: directed :o the cure of 
±e ece. viscid hillux valc-is and also wi:h rer.ccrcrv of the contracted 
>-£X=Krr> cr ccher scrocr,::es arccrx: rbe vc: * j ■ br removal of the head 
cc d*e £rsr phalanx, so as ro alLcw die vtnrs re re eas£> beocght straight; 
ind t bv anrcraricei. 

« 1 ' ApptiAMta. — Before ectrCevir^ r:echir.:eil arctiinees it is best, 
carrier Jtr r .y in the more advanced case*, re ecmnerxe by dividing the 
Vi:erJL arc ar^rtec Iicar.:er::s of ±e f.rsc ir.rer-rra'ar^eal ioint and (in 
:be nrer eases eallir^: foe if d^.^ f^.ver xrcoc ; a ^rocome with a very 
scLall cctroc biade shecl-d be used r^e :be rcrrose. Tae line of the 
joint » caretully def.rsed by d*e firt^ec rjil arxi the rvint of the knife 
Ml penetrate the skin a: rUb: armies re die Icc^: axis of the toe, at. 
Cftion of its dorsal w;:h ±e lji:tral Asceets^ arc rosbed directlv down 
joint, rlw lateral Ii£*a:v.er: ^ Sr d:v.ced reir^: rerxiered tense by 
ressttre on the jxnr.: v^f :>v ^>e. V^ry siicb: movement of the 
acnibr divkles the I^nur: ir.i^xvi^JL^>. wben the process is 
the op|X*«te «v^e. l'Sc : v v » ±en vecibiy straightened and 
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is secured to an apparatus designed to prevent a recurrence of the flexion. 

A convenient form is a T-shaped splint (see Fig. 10), the horizontal limb 

passing transversely beneath the sole of the 

foot, at about the level of the tarso- metatarsal 

articulations, and being secured there by 

means of a strap or band, while the vertical 

pari passes underneath the toe and extends 

as far as its tip ; the splint should be well 

padded, and the toe strapped down to it 
Tfos procedure is only of use in the 

milder forms; in the more severe ones, 

particularly those that are congenital in fio. io.— t-Shahd Spliht fo« 

origin, the toe will not come straight, even ^^^S^h/fi*™^™.™^ 

after division of the ligaments and tendons, tinfi* %&Snm2£n!llm3, 

for ihe skin and all the other structures • h *"P<> f ' 1 ""°" n 'i u«»pimt 

we permanently shortened, and the result 

of attempts to straighten the joint is simply to dislocate the base of 

'he second phalanx below the head of the first. In severe cases also the 

articular surfaces are so much altered that, even if they were brought 

properly into contact, an imperfect result would be obtained. In the 
slighter cases, however, especially in the' 
earlier stages of the acquired forms, tenotomy 
of the lateral ligaments and extension may 
suffice to bring the ends of the bones into 
good position. The treatment for the co- 
existing hallux valgus (see p. 16) should 
never be neglected, as it is most important 
to prevent the pressure of the first toe on 
the second. No permanent good is likely 
to accrue where the hammertoe is straightened 
and the hallux valgus left untreated. When 
there is a tendency to flexion in all the 
toes, a special splint with bands passing 
To. tt.— Splint fo» all T h« over the dorsal surface of each toe will be 

Toil Thii ii tued when there ii ■ j / i~- \ t . i_ .i_ 

mnoim of Mvemi tw required (see Fig. ii). Later on, when the 

tendency to flexion has been greatly reduced, 
a simple and efficient splint may be made by attaching a stout glove-finger 
of suitable size to a piece of whalebone or flexible steel, covered with 
chamois leather ; this lies on the dorsum of the foot beneath the stocking, 
and is fastened by a broad tape round the instep. The toe goes into 
the glove-finger (see Fig- u). 

Some form of splint must be worn for a long time, in fact, it can probably 
wrer be entirely dispensed with, and the question arises whether it is 
really worth the patient's while to submit to such a method of treatment. 
Without long-continued splinting, treatment by tenotomy and extension is 
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very unsatisfactory ; in severe cases, even with the splint, the results are 
very poor. We are, therefore, of the opinion that it is best, except in 
the very slightest cases, to substitute for tenotomy an operatioi 







obviates all necessity for the subsequent employment of a splint, and 
which, while it does not lay the patient up for any length of time, gives 
an extremely satisfactory result. 

(a) Excision of the head of the first phalanx. — The operative 
procedures which may be adopted are removal of the head of the first 
phalanx, excision of the joint or amputation ; the latter method is not at all 
to be recommended. To remove the toe, in acquired cases, is simply to 
favour the increase of the hallux valgus. With the possible exception of 
working men, who wish to get to work as quickly as possible, and who there- 
fore insist on amputation, we strongly advise the removal of the head of 
the first phalanx in all but the very slightest cases. If enough bone be 
removed, the toe can be straightened without the least tension, and there 
is no necessity to divide any ligaments or tendons. After a few weeks 
the patient has a movable joint which has little tendency to become 
flexed again ; the result is much better than that of excision. 

The operation is done as follows. An incision is made along the 
dorsum of the first phalanx parallel to and a little to one side of the 
extensor tendon ; it should extend from an inch above the line of the first 
inter-phalangeal joint and run well beyond it, and should be carried directly 
down to the bone. The soft structures are then separated from the end 
of the first phalanx by a periosteum detacher and a few strokes of the 
knife, the head of the bone is made to project into the wound and is 
nipped off by cutting pliers. The bone is generally divided about a quarter 
of an inch above the articular surface, but enough must be removed to 
allow the tip of the toe to be brought straight without any tension. After 
the bleeding has been arrested, the corn over the first inter-phalangeal joint 
is pared away, the wound united by one or two fine sutures and a cyanide 
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dressing applied. The plantar splint already referred to (see p. 13) is 
then put on, and in applying it care should be taken to have an extra 
amount of padding beneath the tip of the toe ; this ensures the latter being 
kept straight when the bandage is applied. As soon as the wound has 
healed, the toe and the front part of the foot should be put up in a 
silicate bandage, and the patient may be then allowed to walk about. 
After from six to eight weeks, the bandage can be dispensed with and 
the patient may be regarded as well. 

After-treatment. — Special attention must be paid to the socks and 
to the fit of the boots ; the latter should not be too short, as otherwise 
the end of the toe will be pressed upon and flexion will recur. The socks 
should be furnished with a separate compartment for the great toe. When 
hallux valgus is present and was originally the exciting cause of the 
deformity, the measures detailed below for the treatment of that condition 
must be adopted simultaneously. 

HALLUX VALGUS AND BUNION. 

By the term Hallux Valgus is understood a condition in which there 

is abduction of the great toe to a more or less marked extent. As a 

consequence of this abduction, the inner side of the head of the first 

metatarsal bone becomes more or less uncovered and, consequently, is 

directly subjected to pressure against the boot; inflammation therefore 

takes place in the exposed bone and the periosteum over it, and this leads 

to considerable thickening of these structures. There is subsequently 

developed in the subcutaneous tissues over the enlarged bone a bursa 

which is subject to repeated attacks of inflammation. This condition is 

commonly designated by the term bunion; by an inflamed bunion is 

meant one in which the bursa over the enlarged bone has become 

inflamed. The inflammatory attacks in the bursa may pass off, leaving 

additional thickening of the surrounding structures, or they may go on to 

suppuration, which may be followed by extensive cellulitis of the foot, 

perforation of the metatarso-phalangeal joint of the great toe, septic arthritis, 

necrosis, etc. 

The great toe may be deflected outwards so as to lie under or over the 
second; in the latter case (which is the usual one) the toe is also rotated 
so that its upper surface looks somewhat inwards, and its inner border is 
directed towards the sole. Thus, there is here a compound deformity, 
namely, abduction of the toe combined with rotation, and it is very 
important to bear this in mind when attempting to remedy the condition. 

The affection is essentially produced by the use of ill-fitting boots, 
those in which the toe of the boot comes to a sharp point opposite the middle 
of the foot, being the chief offenders. Bootmakers are apt to forget that 
a boot pointed in this way can only be worn by crowding the toes together, 
and thai if the boot must be brought to a point, the latter should be 
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towards the inner side of the foot so as not to deflect the great toe from 
the straight line of the inner border of the foot (see Fig. 13). 

Hunion is especially marked in those who suffer from gout or rheumatoid 
arthritis ; indeed it is probable that one of these conditions is necessary 
fur the full development of the trouble. 

Cases of hallux valgus may come under observation: (1) at an 
early stage, when the divergence of the toe and the enlargement of the 
etui of the bone are comparatively slight; (2) when the condition is well 
developed, with considerable enlargement of the bone, and the formation 
i*f a bursa over it ; and (3) when the bursa has suppurated and a sinus is left 

TREATMENT. — (1) In the early state a good deal may be done to 
render the patient comfortable and to prevent further development of the 
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In addition to the use of suitable boots, means must be employed to 
press the toe inwards, and thus to overcome the abduction. In quite early 
cases a pad of lint between the first and second toes may be employed, 
but it is apt to press injuriously on the other toes, and does not always 
attain the desired end. A better plan is to have the sock made with a 
separate compartment for the great toe (the so-called "digitated socks 11 ), 
to see that a suitable boot is worn, and to have the toe frequently 
manipulated so as to bring it into a straight line with the inner border of 
the foot In most cases, however, it is advisable to employ some form of 
apparatus, for a time at least, so as to keep the toe in its proper position; 
of these various forms have been introduced at different times. In addition 
to the sock furnished with a separate compartment for the great toe, a 
very common plan is to make use of what is known as a " toe-post. 11 This 
is made by fastening to the sole of the boot a vertical piece of stout 




h Fig. 14.— Diagram to illustrate the employment of a "Toe- Post." The 
toe-post" » seen in the cleft between the great toe and the second. It is made 
of stout leather or wood, and is fixed to the sole of the boot, which should be of the shape 



shown 
enroot 



in the figure. The great toe is thus confined in a compartment from which it 
escape, and no lateral deflection is permitted. 



leather, or other suitable material, in a position corresponding to the 
interval between the great and the second toe when the former has been 
pulled into position (Fig. 14). The great toe is first of all brought straight by 
introducing between it and the second a small pad formed of a strip of 
flannel rolled up. The foot is then introduced into the boot, and the great 
toe slips into its proper position. The pad between the two toes can be 
easi 'y removed by pulling upon a string fastened to the end of the flannel 
bandage, which uncoils and is withdrawn. The use of a toe-post of course 
necessitates the employment of a digitated sock. The plan answers emin- 
ently well for the slighter cases, but where the deflection is very great 
and the trouble is of long standing, considerable friction is caused by the 
outward pressure of the toe against the post, and pain and sometimes 
ulceration is caused, so that the patient is unable to continue it. Under 
these circumstances a special form of splint must be employed. A great 
variety of these have been introduced ; one that is fairly satisfactory is here 
figured (see Fig. 15); it is applicable to cases which are not very far 
advanced, and in which there is no marked rigidity. It consists of a 

metal spring running along the inner border of the foot and curving out- 
pt. 11. b 
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wards beneath the ball of the great toe. The spring runs nearly to the 
tip of the great toe, and to its extremity a band is attached which passes 
around the point of the toe, the other extremity of the apparatus being 
fastened by means of an elastic band to the ankle. Opposite the arch of 
the instep the spring articulates, by means of a movable joint, with a small 
vertical plate, which takes purchase from the instep and acts as a fulcrum. 
An elastic band runs from the posterior end of the splint around the 
outer side of the foot, over the ankle, and is brought down and fastened 
to a hook on the vertical piece or fulcrum on the inner side. The r 




of this is of course to draw the posterior end of the splint outwards 
towards the heel. The front portion, and with it the great toe, is carried 
inwards, and the faulty position thereby rectified. The apparatus is made 
light enough to go inside a boot of fair size, and most patients can wear 
it without any marked inconvenience. A very important point in con- 
nection with the wearing of apparatus for the correction of this deformity 
is that, whatever be the form employed, it must be worn by night as well 
as by day, for if its use be discontinued at night, the toe tends to assume 
the faulty position again, and the process of cure is greatly retarded. In 
these milder cases, should there be any tenderness of the joint or inflam- 
mation of the bursa over it, the application of lead or lead and opium lotion, 
with the foot in the elevated position, will usually suffice to reduce it 
very rapidly, 

(2) Where the deformity is more severe, and the patient suffers consider- 
able pain, it is best to proceed at once to operative 
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instruments are not likely to do much good when the affection has reached 
an advanced stage; they merely act as an additional impediment to 
locomotion, while the permanent enlargement of the bone, which is the 
chief cause of the trouble, cannot be diminished by anything short of 
operation. In addition to this also, the bursa over the joint will probably 
have undergone a series of attacks of inflammation and its walls will be 
permanently thickened, so that no palliative method is likely to give more 
than mere temporary relief. 

Various operative procedures have been employed, of which we shall 
describe two. The one which we prefer was described in the Illustrated 
Medical Journal, Vol. in., 1889, page 271, and is performed as follows. 
After a very thorough disinfection of the part, an incision is made along 
the inner border of the dorsum of the toe, extending from just beyond the 
articular surface of the head of the metatarsal bone backwards to a point 
half an inch behind that at which the enlargement of the bone ceases. 




Fig. 16. — Bunion. Resection op thb Enlarged Portion of the Head op the 
Fikst Metatarsal. The operation is fully described in the text. The dotted line 
■hows the skin incision, the continuous one that of the bone section. The great toe in the 
rectified position is represented in Fig. 14. 

The incision should be curved towards the sole at each end, but it 
should not be carried too far on to the plantar surface for fear of 
subsequent pain in the scar (see Fig. 16). The incision is carried down 
to the bone both at its anterior and posterior extremities, and a flap is 
then turned downwards so as to expose the whole of the enlarged end of 
the bone. While turning down the flap it is as well to take the oppor- 
tunity to dissect out the bursa; the periosteum should not be taken 
up with the flap. After the whole of the enlargement has been completely 
exposed, the thickened portion is removed by means of a chisel and 
hammer, the bone being divided from behind forwards, the line of the 
incision corresponding to that of the shaft of the metatarsal bone. The 
whole of the enlarged inner surface of the head of the metatarsal is 
removed, and with it a small portion of the articular surface is generally 
taken away. The operation upon the bone is completed by rounding off 
the upper and lower margins of the cut surface with a chisel so as to 
avoid sharp edges which might exert injurious pressure subsequently; 
the surface of the bone should be left absolutely smooth and without 
any sharp edge at all This is a point of particular importance, as failure 
to properly observe it may lead not only to considerable pain afterwards, 
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but also to a recurrence of the trouble. The internal lateral ligament 
is of course necessarily detached from its insertion into the metatarsal 
bone. After the removal of the bone it is well to introduce a tenotomy 
knife into the joint and to divide the external lateral ligament so as to 
properly remedy the abduction. In very bad cases also, where the 
deflection is extreme, it may sometimes be necessary to divide some of 
the tendons (more particularly the long extensor), but In the majority of 
cases this is not called for. 

After division of the ligaments the toe is forcibly brought inwards, 
and the deformity is somewhat over-corrected, that is to say, the great 
toe is brought into a position of slight adduction. In doing this it may 
be necessary to divide, by means of a tenotomy knife, any structures 
which are tight enough to resist the adduction of the toe. Care must 
be taken to see that the rotation of the phalanges upon the metatarsal 
bone, to which reference has already been made (see p. 15), is also care- 
fully corrected ; in order to do this it is generally necessary to divide 
the outer part of the dorsal ligament. When the toe has been brought 
straight, an attempt should be made to shorten the internal lateral liga- 
ment so that it may form an obstacle to recurrence of the deformity. 
It is not very easy to do this accurately ; the best plan is to pass two or 
three catgut stitches through the remains of the ligament, and fasten it 
back to the periosteum behind the point of section of the bone. The 
wound should then be stitched up without the use of a drainage tube, 
the usual cyanide dressings put on, and an internal wooden splint applied 
extending along the inner border of the foot from the heel to beyond 
the toe. 

The splint should be especially thickly padded immediately behind 
the area of operation. When the posterior part of the splint has been 
fastened to the heel and the instep, a considerable dellection inwards of 
the toe can be obtained by drawing it to the extremity of the splint by a 
separate bandage. The deformity will then be over-corrected, the toe 
being in a position of slight adduction and fully extended. After ten 
days the dressings are removed, the stitches taken out, and the toe carefully 
moved by the surgeon himself, who takes care to keep it in its proper 
position. Then, while the toe is held in a position of slight adduction 
and extension with the rotation corrected, a narrow boracic lint bandage 
is wound around it and carried up over the foot and instep, and bandages 
soaked in a solution of silicate of potash are applied outside this. After 
this it is well to re-apply the wooden splint already mentioned, and it 
should be kept on for two or three days, at the end of which time 
the silicate bandage will have firmly set. The wooden splint may then be 
taken off and the patient allowed to walk about with the foot in a gout- 

Thc bandage should be kept on for six weeks, when it will be found 
that the toe retains its position fairly well. Passive movements should next 
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be begun and carried out regularly for two or three weeks, so as to get 
rid of any adhesions that may have formed in the joint during the process 
of healing ; these however very rarely give rise to any trouble. The patient 
should then wear a sock with a separate compartment for the great toe, 
and for two or three months it is well also to wear the spring apparatus 
just described for bunion (Fig. 15), so as to keep the member in its 
adducted position. Sometimes the result is so good that this is not 
called for, and the use of a boot with a toe-post is all that is necessary. 
Special attention will have to be paid to the boots, which must be 
constructed on the principles laid down on page 16. In about three or 
four months after the operation the patient is generally able to discard 
all apparatus, and if proper boots be worn there will be no fear of 
recurrence of the trouble. The results of the operation are extremely 
satisfactory, and it certainly merits a wider use than it apparently enjoys. 
It is important to remember with regard to it, however, that the joint is 
necessarily opened and that strict asepsis is therefore a matter of primary 
importance. 

Another operation has been proposed, in which the special aim is not 
so much the removal of the enlarged bone as the correction of the eversion. 
This is done by a wedge-shaped osteotomy 
just behind the enlarged head of the first 
metatarsal, through an incision somewhat internal 
to the one above described (see Fig. 1 7). After 
the removal of the wedge of bone the toe is 
brought straight and secured in position by 
splints until union has occurred. This operation 
no doubt overcomes the abduction, and in 
that respect has a certain amount of advantage 
over that just described, but it leaves untouched 
both the bursa over the prominent head of 
the metatarsal bone and the enlargement in 
the bone itself, which are essential parts of Fl0 . „._bunioh. cu™fo«m o>- 
the disease. In our opinion such a partial j^J?amaiJ m Thi^toud Tim ■!»• 
operation is seldom called for; in very bad 1^^','°^ 'u iw['"e!l'™*Ii^1 
cases, however, accompanied by almost com- JSSiiSL™i£bilS , IIJpIn'ifJbe t bS« 
plete anchylosis of the joint, it may be «"' ™»™ "p 04 * 1 ,0 p~™* 
performed, as there might be considerable 

difficulty in bringing the toe straight after the division of the 
ligaments, as carried out in the operation first mentioned. Even in 
these, cases, however, we should be inclined to recommend that, in 
the first place, the bursa and the enlargement of the bone should be 
removed as described above (see p. 19), and that subsequently, if the toe 
"ill not readily come straight, an osteotomy of the metatarsal bone should 
I* performed just behind the head, so as to rectify the lateral displacement. 

Excision of the great toe joint has also been employed for this affection 
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and is strongly advocated by some; we cannot recommend it at all. 
Removal of the head of the first metatarsal very considerably impairs the 
walking power of the foot, and, in view of the satisfactory results obtained 
by the procedures already described, we are inclined to think that such an 
operation is entirely unnecessary. 

(3) The surgeon is sometimes called upon to treat a bunion in which 
suppuration has occurred. These cases should be first of all treated upon 
the general principles applying to suppurative bursitis (see Chap. XIV.). 
The cavity should be laid freely open and drained, and dressings suitable to 
the degree and character of the inflammation, such as cyanide gauze or warm 
boracic fomentations, etc., should be applied. It is out of the question 
to adopt any of the operative procedures just described for the radical 
cure of the bunion, until the wound has been soundly healed for some 
weeks ; its cure should then be undertaken upon the lines already laid down. 



HALLUX FLEXUS-HALLUX RIGIDUS. 

In this condition the great toe is somewhat bent downwards towards 
the plantar surface, and any attempt to extend it gives rise to considerable 
pain. The result is that the patient cannot walk with the foot in the 
normal position owing to the necessity of avoiding movement of the toe; 
generally he walks upon the inner border of the foot, which is kept in 
the abducted position. The deformity is essentially associated with flat 
foot, and indeed in many cases it appears to be the direct result of it. 

The condition of hallux rigidus is described as existing alone; un- 
doubtedly cases are met with in which the great toe is painful and stiff 
but not flexed. The condition of flexion will however invariably develop 
later if the affection be left untreated. Hence we shall describe the 
treatment of the two affections under one head. 

TREATMENT.— The treatment of this affection is mainly that of 
flat foot. The use of a Whitman's spring combined with the various 
exercises recommended in the treatment of flat foot (see p. 38) will 
often, especially in the earlier cases, cause the patient to lose his pain 
very rapidly; the stiffness of the joint then rapidly disappears, and loco- 
motion is no longer painful. In the more severe cases, however, it may 
be necessary to combine with the treatment of the flat foot, division of the 
lateral ligaments of the joint and possibly also of the plantar fascia. 

Moreover, in neglected cases of very long standing marked alterations 
take place in the joint and the ligaments, so that, although the flat foot 
may be remedied, no real improvement is effected in the toe, which 
remains stiff and painful. These cases therefore call for some more 
radical operation for their cure, and this may take the form either of 
removal of the base of the first phalanx or of the head of the metatarsal 
bone, the aim of the operation being to allow the joint to be brought 
straight by removing one of the articular surfaces which enter into it. 
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The operation usually done is removal of the head of the metatarsal; 
the great objection to it, however, is that this structure is one of the 
most important factors in proper progression, and its removal will there- 
fore be likely to seriously interfere with the usefulness of the foot. 
A perfectly good result, as far as position is concerned, is obtained by 
removing the base of the first phalanx, and this is the procedure that we 
would recommend in those advanced cases in which one of the severer 
methods of operative treatment is called for. 

The operation is readily done through an incision about an inch in 
length, parallel and a little internal to the inner border of the extensor 
tendon. The periosteum is detached from the first phalanx by a suit- 
able ragine, and the base of the bone is then nipped off with a strong 
pair of cutting pliers. This at once allows the toe to be brought straight 
without any tension. The wound should be stitched up without a drainage 
tube, the usual antiseptic dressings applied, and the toe fixed by means 
of a plantar splint so padded that the toe is somewhat extended. When 
the wound has healed, the great toe and front part of the foot should 
be put up in a silicate bandage, and while this is being applied the arch 
of the foot should be restored as much as possible by bending the 
metatarsal bones downwards, so that while the parts are being kept at 
rest for proper consolidation to occur, the arch of the foot is also well 
supported. After about six weeks the apparatus may be left off, and the 
patient, provided with a Whitman's spring (see Fig. 23), is allowed to 
walk about The results are usually very good; there is no pain on 
walking, and locomotion is perfectly satisfactory. 



METATAKSALGIA, OR MORTON'S DISEASE., 

This is an important condition, presenting many points of interest, 
and was first fully described by Morton, of Philadelphia, after whom the 
disease is named. It consists essentially of a painful affection of the foot, 
the seat of the pain being usually in the neighbourhood of the heads of 
the third and fourth metatarsal bones. The pain, which is of a neuralgic 
character, is referred to the plantar aspect; it may be so severe that the 
patient is entirely unable to walk, or to bear any pressure upon the sole 
at that point. Besides this, it is generally impossible for the patient to 
wear narrow shoes, and in some cases boots or shoes of any kind cannot 
he tolerated. It is generally noticed that as soon as the shoes are taken 
°ff and the foot elevated, the pain diminishes or ceases entirely. 

A further characteristic of the disease is that callosities form upon the sole 
heneath the head of the fourth metatarsal ; sometimes they also form 
heneath the head of the third, or even the second, and then, to avoid pain, 
the patient bears his weight upon the inner border of the foot, and avoids 
putting any pressure upon the outer side at all. These callosities, besides 
adding considerably to the pain, axe liable to attacks of inflammation, which 
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still further cripple the patient. If the foot be examined, it is found that, 
when the toes are flexed towards the sole and the metatarsal bones are 
looked at from the dorsal surface, the heads of those in the neighbourhood 
of which the pain is most marked axe on a lower level than the rest. 
This is apparently due lo some relaxation of the ligaments that bind the 
heads of the metatarsal bones together. The pain is supposed by 
Morton to be due to a lateral compression of the foot, so that the head 
of the fifth metatarsal compresses branches of the external plantar nerve 
against the head of the fourth. Although doubtless in some cases this 
explanation may be the correct one, in others the pain is probably to a 
great extent due to the increased pressure exerted upon the sole by the 
head of the bone which has become displaced downwards from its normal 
position. 

The affection not infrequently follows upon injury, but cases un- 
doubtedly Gccur in which there is no history of injury of any kind : these 
are generally the ones in which narrow boots are worn, and in which 
there is a lateral compression of the metatarsal bones. The condition is 
also often associated with flat foot, and sometimes, when the depression of 
the arch is corrected, the whole trouble disappears. It occurs more 
frequently in women than in men. 

TREATMENT. This may be div'ded into palliative and operative, 
the majority of cases, except those of long standing, yielding as a rule to 
the former. 

(i) Palliative Treatment. The first essential is that the patient should 
wear properly fitting boots. It is of the greatest importance that they 
should be sufficiently wide and should everywhere afford proper support 
to the foot. They should be made to a plaster cast of the foot, as it is 
otherwise very difficult to combine proper support with avoidance of undue 
pressure. In addition to properly fitting boots, a Whitman's spring (see 
p. 39) should be worn to support the arch of the instep, and the tiptoe 
exercises, which will be fully described in the treatment of flat foot 
(see p. 38), may with advantage be combined with this so as to strengthen 
the structures in the sole. Massage is of considerable value, while douch- 
ing of the foot is also useful. If there be much pain an anodyne 
Hnamtnt, such as belladonna, or the application of belladonna plasters 
to the sole of the foot, may be called for. If belladonna plasters are 
used, and there are callosities present, a hole should be cut in the 
plaster opposite the callosity, much in the same way as the centra! hole is 
made in a corn plaster. The majority of cases which in the early stage 
are treated in this manner will yield perfectly satisfactory results. 

(2) Operative Treatment. In bad cases, however, more particularly 
those in which the affection has lasted for a considerable time, no great 
benefit results from any of these procedures, and it is necessary to have 
recourse to operative interference. The procedure which has yielded the 
best results up to the present time is removal of the head of the metatarsal 
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bone which is unduly depressed; in most cases this is the fourth, 
but sometimes it is necessary to remove the head of the third as well. 
The operation is a simple one, and is performed by making a longi- 
tudinal incision upon the dorsal aspect of the foot, over the head of 
the affected metatarsal bone, parallel to but rather on one side of the 
extensor tendon. The edges of the incision are held aside, the tendon 
hooked out of the way, and the soft parts are separated from the head 
of the bone by means of a suitable periosteum detacher. The neck of the 
metatarsal is then cut through by cutting pliers or a saw, and after division 
of the ligaments attaching it to the neighbouring bones, the head is removed. 
The patient will require to lie up for about three weeks after the operation, 
and it is essential that subsequently he shall wear properly constructed 
boots— boots, as has just been said, made to fit a plaster cast of the foot, 
so as to give it support in every direction. Should flat foot be present 
he must also be fitted with an artificial support to the instep. 

CONTRACTIONS OF THE FINGERS. 

The majority of contractions that are met with in the fingers are 
acquired. A not very uncommon condition, which is congenital or hereditary, 
is one in which the little finger is flexed, and is in a position very 
similar to that assumed by a hammer toe. The finger is flexed at the 
first interphalangeal joint whilst the second and third phalanges are in 
the same straight line, or the terminal phalanx joint may be somewhat 
hyper-extended. 

TREATMENT. — The conditions may or may not call for treatment, 
according to the degree of deformity present. In slight cases it passes 
practically unnoticed, and does not cause any inconvenience. When, 
however, the deformity is extreme, or when it is necessary to remedy it 
w order to enable the patient to carry out some particular form of manual 
labour, and especially when the right hand is affected, the treatment 
should be conducted practically on lines identical with that recommended 
for hammer toe (see p. 12). In the slighter cases division of the anterior 
and lateral ligaments may be performed, and the finger afterwards kept on 
a splint for a considerable time. The latter should at first be worn both 
n »ght and day, and then, after the lapse of from four to six weeks, it 
may be left off during the day, and a narrow posterior splint applied 
during the night. The results, however, are generally very unsatisfactory; 
the deformity being congenital, unless treatment be commenced at a very 
^rly age, the joint surfaces are so altered that restoration of function 
l s rarely perfect, and it is quite a question whether it is worth the patient's 
*'hile to go through a prolonged course of treatment by splints when 
there is a great chance of the deformity recurring. 

The simplest plan in these cases is to perform an operation similar 
to that employed for the cure of hammer toe, namely, the removal of 
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the head of the first phalanx. This can easily be done by a lateral 
incision upon the inner side of the little finger, so as to expose the neck 
of the bone, which is divided by cutting pliers, and the head removed. 
The wound is stitched up, the finger brought straight and fixed to a splint, 
and kept upon it from four to six weeks. At the end of that time passive 
movement is begun and the linger may be left free. 



DUPUVTREN'S CONTRACTION. 

This affection is essentially due to a contraction of the digital processes 
of the palmar fascia, the main body of that structure usually being only 
secondarily affected. In typical cases the course of the affection is 
extremely slow. It is generally symmetrical and usually first affects the ring 
finger on each side ; the next to be affected is generally the little linger, and 
in bad cases the remaining fingers may become attacked one after another, 
but in any case the ring finger is the most markedly contracted. The 
condition is more frequently met with in men than in women, and generally 
attacks those over fifty years of age. It is not uncommonly associated 
with gout, rheumatism, or osteo-arthritis. In some cases it is said to be 
hereditary, but whether it is that the tendency to this particular deformity 
is hereditary, or whether it is due to the associated hereditary gouty 
condition, it is hard to say. It is a noteworthy fact that the contraction 
is particularly prone to occur in persons, such as carpenters and the like, 
whose occupations entail considerable and repeated pressure by tools and 
instruments against the palm of the hand. 

PATHOLOGY. — The essential alteration is a thickening and shortening 
of the palmar fascia and the various processes of fibrous tissue given off 
by it. These changes are mainly confined, in the early stages at any rate, 
to the digital processes, the result of their shortening being a flexion of 
the finger at the metacarpo-phalangeal joint Later on, as the contraction 
gets more marked, there is flexion of the first interphatangeal joint as well; 
the second generally remains unaffected, the two terminal phalanges being 
nearly in the same straight line. Still later in the disease, the thickening 
affects the body of the palmar fascia, which then shows irregular masses of 
fibrous tissue upon it In addition to the palmar fascia and its digital pro- 
cesses, the thickening also affects the small fibrous bands which pass from 
the surface of the fascia to the skin. The result of this is that the 
skin becomes bound down to the palmar fascia and much puckered, 
so that there are often hard horny ridges and irregular thickenings in 
the palm, which are found to be due to the thickened fibrous slips with 
the adherent skin over them. This point is one that it is important 
to bear in mind when treating the condition. There is no primary 
contraction of the flexor tendons, and it is almost invariably found that, 
after all the fascial structures have been divided, the tendons offer no bar 
to the re-position of the finger. When, however, the affection has lasted 
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for a long time, there is marked secondary contraction of the ligaments of 
the various articulations that have been kept flexed, and these structures will 
require division before the ringers can be brought into proper position. 

TREATMENT. — Nothing but operative interference is likely to be 
successful. Attempts to prevent or overcome the deformity by stretching 
the fascia by splints, elastic traction, and the like, merely cause great pain, 
irritate the fascia, and lead to a rapid increase in the contraction. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the operative treatment of this 
condition is not so satisfactory in its results as could be wished, because 
there is always a marked tendency to the reproduction of the deformity. 
The operative treatment may be carried out subcutaneously or by means 
of open incisions. 

(1) Subcutaneous division of the palmar fascia and the processes 
connected with it is the method most commonly employed, but it is not 
always the most satisfactory. Before performing this, or indeed any 
operation upon the palm, certain preliminary steps should be taken to 
wften the skin as much as possible. They should be persevered with for 
several days beforehand, and should take the form of frequent soaking of 
the palm in water as hot as can be borne, washing with soft soda-soap, 
and frequent inunctions of glycerine, vaseline, or lanoline. The inunction 
should be done by a process analogous to the kneading process of massage 
(see Part I., p. 22). The operation itself must he carried out with 
scrupulous regard to antiseptic precautions, the skin being purified in the 
manner described for the disinfection of the skin in general (see Part I., 
P* 161). A tenotomy knife with a very small cutting blade is cautiously 
insinuated into the fat between the skin and the fascia with its blade 
parallel to- the surface of the latter; the cutting edge is then turned 
towards the fascia, and the contracted bands (which are rendered evident 
by traction upon the finger) are divided one after the other, the knife 
being pushed in various directions according to their situation. As a rule 
a good many punctures are required, and the fascia must be scored in all 
directions. The principal seat of division will be in the digital processes, 
50 that the punctures are generally made between the transverse crease of 
the palm and the line of the first interphalangeal joint. Where there is 
frko puckering of the skin, the knife should be swept between the skin 
*nd the fascia, with the blade parallel to the surface of the latter, so as 
to free the adherent portions. The operation should be carried out with 
the greatest care and thoroughness, and considerable time has usually 
to be spent over it; from half to three-quarters of an hour is not at 
*!! infrequently required to find and divide all the tight bands of fascia 
present. It is no good whatever to attempt to cure the affection by simply 
dividing the fascia by one or two transverse divisions of the main contracted 
mass. 

In bad cases it will be necessary, in addition to the division of the 
kscia, to cut the ligaments of the affected joints, particularly the first 
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inter phalangeal. This can be done quite easily by slipping ihe tenotomy 
knife into the joint and dividing the ligaments. After all the tense fascial 
bands have been divided, the finger is put firmly upon the stretch and 
the palm kneaded, so as to rupture any fibres that may have escaped 
division. In doing this it is often found necessary to re-introduce the 
tenotomy knife, and to divide some tight band that has not previously 
been noticed. A pad of antiseptic gauze is then placed in the palm, and 
the hand put up on a palmar splint (see Fig. iS) which is padded especially 
thickly beneath the fingers, so as to produce good extension when the 
hand is bandaged down to it. Care must, however, be taken not to 
extend the fingers unduly when the contraction is great and the skin 
much thickened, partly because considerable pain would be caused an( 







partly because the skin may be tightly stretched and slough, since its 
vitality has been considerably interfered with by the operation. In 
bad cases it is better, therefore, to leave the fingers somewhat flexed 
for the first 24 or 48 hours, and then gradually to increase the extension. 
This can easily be done by readjusting the splint and increasing the 
padding, or by fastening the metacarpals to the splint by an elastic 
bandage, so as gradually to press the palm down flat upon the splint, the 
fingers being separated from it by the padding. In the course of a week 
or so the fingers should have become so stretched as to be rather over- 
extended. 

At first the splint must be wom night and day for three or four weeks ; 
at the end of that time a dorsal splint may be substituted for it The 
best form of dorsal splint is one which takes purchase from the lower 
part of the forearm about three or four inches above the wrist, and is 
fastened round the latter with suitable straps. From this point the splint 
should extend over the inner side of the dorsum of the hand as far down 
as the knuckles, and from this main piece separate prolongations, one for 
each of the affected fingers, arise. These prolongations are bent somewhat 
backwards from the main portion of the splint, so that when the fingers 
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are fastened to them, which is best done by means of elastic bands, they 
are pulled well back into a position of slight hyper-extension (see Fig. 19). 
By this arrangement the thumb and any of the fingers that are not affected 
are left free, so that the patient can use the hand to a certain extent. 
It should be worn night and day until at least six weeks have elapsed 
from the time of operation, but it should be taken off two or three times 
daily so as to allow the fingers to be exercised, and massage and passive 
movement to the palm and finger to be employed ; at the end of six 
weeks it may be left off during the day and worn only at night. The 
use of the splint at night should not be given up for at least six months 
after the operation ; at the end of that time it can generally be abandoned 
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entirely, Where there is much stiffness of the joints, and considerable 
rigidity of the skin with hard horny thickenings, a course of treatment 
ty the superheated air apparatus (Taller man's) is very useful in getting 
•he part supple ; the fingers should be repeatedly moved, the palm kneaded, 
and glycerine or lanoline rubbed into it, so as to soften the skin as much 
u possible. 

I'he usual result of subcutaneous division of the fascia carried out in 
this manner is that the patient remains well for three or four years, and 
'hen the contraction recurs, and a second operation is required, the results 
of which may be as satisfactory as those of the former one. No per- 
"laner it cure can, however, be looked for by this, or indeed, unfortunately, 
fcj any other method. 

(;) The Open operations of any value for the treatment of 
Dupuyrren's contraction are two in number — (a) dissection out of the whole 
of the contracted fascia, and (A) division of the fascia and the skin by 
• V-shaped incision, so as to enable the finger to be extended, without 
removal of any portion of the fascia. Each method has its own particular 
"lie, and the indications for each will be considered immediately; mean- 
Knit *e shall describe the two operations. 

{») Excision of the contracted Fascia. — After the skin has been softened 
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beforehand as much as possible in the manner just described, it is thoroughly 
disinfected, and a vertical incision is made over the contracted band 
extending from the root of the finger (or further down, if necessary) to 
its upper limit, and then transverse incisions are made at each end of 
(he vertical incision, so that the flaps of skin can be turned out on each 
side (see Fig. zo). If there are any marked homy indurations in the 
skin over the contracted band, they should be included in an elliptical 
incision, and removed at the same time. Considerable difficulty is often 
experienced ia turning aside the skin over the contracted fascia if the 




finger be much flexed, and in these cases it is a good plan to introduce a 
tenotomy knife before making the skin incision, and to sweep it between 
the skin and the fascia so as to separate the two structures from one 
another; this, however, should only be done in one or two places, and 
then very cautiously, because to a certain extent it endangers the vitality 
of the skin. After the flaps are turned aside the contracted band of 
fascia is dissected completely and cleanly out together with all the slips 
going to the fingers. Subsequently, by means of a tenotomy knife, the 
contracted ligaments around the joint may be divided if this should be 
found necessary in order to bring the finger straight. 

It is by no means easy to approximate the edges of the wound after 
the operation, especially when a portion of the skin has been excised. 
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This is largely due to the fact that the skin is shortened by the disease 
both in the transverse and the longitudinal directions. It is, however, 
necessary to stitch the skin together as closely as possible, and immediate 
skin-grafting should be employed for any raw surface left It is imperative 
that no granulating surface should remain, as otherwise the scar which 
forms will materially hamper the progress of the case. The after-treat- 
ment is exactly the same as that described for subcutaneous tenotomy. 

{I) In the other operation, a V-shaped incision is made in the palm 
and carried through both skin and fascia. The apex of the V should 








he opposite the centre of the base of the finger which is most con- 
tracted, and from this point incisions are carried upwards into the palm 
°n each side, diverging from each other and ending about the transverse 
CB Sse {see Fig. 11, A). The incisions are carried down through skin and 
■■Oi) the latter being completely divided, and no attempt is made to 
se Pwate the former from the latter. The finger can then be stretched 
j*l without tearing through or dividing any tight bands. After the finger 
M brought straight a large triangular wound is left in the palm, but this can 
generally be stitched together if the skin be at all supple, so that little or 
no raw surface is left. The sides of the wound are brought together by 
sutches, and the apex of the V fits in between them where they diverge 
higher up (see Fig. 21, £), so that there is complete closure of the wound. 
In some cases the skin is not sufficiently elastic and a certain amount of raw 
surface is left, which should be immediately covered with a skin graft 
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The preliminary treatment of the palm, in order to render it supple, is the 
same as before, and the after-treatment is identical with that for the sub- 
cutaneous operation (see p. 28). The immediate result of this operation 
is usually satisfactory, but here, as in the former case, the contraction 
tends to recur. 

The after-treatment is the same as that already described for the other 
method (see p. 28). 

We shall now briefly consider the points that would lead the surgeon to 
prefer any one of these operations to the others in particular cases. (1) In 
early cases, where the fingers are not bent beyond a right angle, subcutane- 
ous tenotomy is usually as satisfactory a method as any other, and is the 
one that should be chosen, (j) Where there are only one or two tight bands, 
where the skin is not markedly puckered, and where the fingers are not 
greatly contracted, the best method is to remove the fascia by careful 
dissection, — the second procedure described. (3) In very advanced cases, 
where the fingers are tightly bound down to the palm, this latter operation 
oannot be performed, because it is impossible, on account of the con- 
traction of the fingers, to get proper access to the pa!m so as to make the 
requisite incisions. Under these circumstances the best treatment is to 
perform tenotomy in the first instance, and to get the finger as straight 
as possible by this means. As a rule, however, tenotomy will not allow 
the finger to come quite straight because the skin itself is contracted, 
and therefore the result is incomplete. The third operation described, 
namely, that by the V-shaped incision, may be very usefully combined 
with tenotomy so as to complete the straightening of the finger, which 
the former method has commenced. The two operations should, however, 
be done at different times. The result of the tenotomy is to endanger the 
vitality of the skin at various points ; this, however, very rarely sloughs, 
unless too great pressure be brought to bear on it; but if a V-shaped 
incision were made immediately after the tenotomy was completed the 
damaged portions of the skin would almost certainly die. Hence a 
sufficient time must be allowed to elapse between the tenotomy and the 
open operation to allow these damaged portions of skin to properly 
recover, and during this time the fingers should be kept somewhat extended 
on a splint; three weeks' interval is usually enough. It is quite useless to 
attempt to perform the operation of dissecting out the contracted fascia 
immediately after tenotomy has been done, because all the tense bands have 
been divided, and they cannot be properly recognized. This is the reason 
why the V-shaped operation is to be preferred to the other in these cases. 

CONTRACTIONS AFTER BURNS. 
It is not at all uncommon, especially in young children, to get con- 
traction of the fingers as a result of the cicatricial contraction following 
upon burns, and this is of the greatest importance because of the resulting 
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uselessness of the hand. The burns are generally produced by grasping 
something red-hot, such as a poker, or falling on to the bars of a grate, and 
burning the palmar surface of the fingers. The result of this is a granulating 
■round which, when cicatrization is complete, gives rise to ridges of cicatricial 
tissue extending from the palmar surface of the tips of the fingers to the 
palm, the fingers becoming bent and rigid from the contraction of the scar, 
li is generally absolutely impossible to extend the affected fingers. 

TREATMENT.— The deformity is somewhat difficult to remedy. If 
the bands be simply divided transversely, recurrence of the contraction will 
almost inevitably occur as the wound heals, and the deformity wilt be 
reproduced. A transverse division of the cicatricial band, followed by 
immediate skin-grafting of the raw surface, also fails to give a satisfactory 
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result. The best treatment, on the whole, is to dissect out the entire 
cicatrix in the skin and all the cicatricial tissue on the front of the finger, 
and then to straighten the latter. This may be done as follows. An 
ncision is carried from end to end of the finger upon each side of the 
ntral cicatrix, and as near to it as possible, and at each end the incision 

curved outwards so that it nearly reaches the dorsum (see Fig. 22, A). 

this way a flap is marked out on each side of the finger, and these are 
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dissected up so as to completely expose all the cicatricial tissue. The 
central cicatrix and the cicatricial tissue surrounding it are then dissected out, 
after which it will generally be found that the finger can be brought 
straight, although in some cases, where the contraction has lasted for a 
considerable length of time, it may be necessary to divide, in addition, 
some of the various ligaments around the joints. After the finger has been 
straightened, the flaps may be got to meet in the middle line throughout 
the greater part of their extent, a triangular raw space being generally left at 
either end : the Litter must be covered with skin-grafts (see Fig. 22, B). The 
advantage of this plan over that of simply dividing the cicatrix transversely 
and then skin-grafting is that over the centre of the finger corresponding, 
say to the middle phalanx, the raw surface is completely covered in by skin so 
that no contraction occurs. Should anv contraction occur where the skin- 
grafts have been applied, it is not a matter of such great moment In order 
still further to guard against the tendency to contraction, the hand should be 
put upon an anterior splint, with the ringer hyper-extended, until the wound 
has healed. After about a fortnight's interval, a back splint, similar to 
that already described for use in Dupuytren's contraction (see Fig. 19), 
should be substituted, and to this :he finger or fingers are fastened back 
day and night for six or eight weeks. At the end of the first fortnight, 
when the wound has healed, the splint should be removed three or 
four times a day. and massage and passive movements carefully carried out 
After eight weeks the spMnt is lei: off during the day, and the patient 
should be encouraged to use the ringers constantly. The splint, however, 
should be worn at night for six or eight months longer. 



CHAPTER II. 

FLAT FOOT. 
Fut foot is essentially an affection of adolescence ; it may however occur 

• 

in comparatively young children, and it is also met with after growth has 
ceased. It is sometimes spoken of as "spurious valgus," but in reality 
it has nothing in common with true valgus, as it is primarily due to the 
giving way of the arch of the foot. 

CAUSES. — The primary cause of this affection has been variously 
described by different authors, but it consists essentially of an inability of 
the instep to support the weight of the body which is thrown upon it. 
The affection may develop either acutely or gradually. Acute flat foot is 
generally the result of some inflammatory condition affecting the structures 
in the sole, more particularly the calcaneo-scaphoid ligaments ; it is common 
after gonorrhoea as one form of gonorrhceal rheumatism, after rheumatism 
itself, and after any inflammatory conditions about the foot which soften and 
weaken the ligaments. In most cases the condition develops slowly, and 
this is most marked in weakly subjects and in those whose occupations 
entail prolonged standing, such as barmaids, shop-assistants, and the like. It 
k also met with in association with rickets and with various ricketty deformities 
°f the extremities, particularly genu valgum, where the weight of the body 
B thrown more upon the inner border of the foot than upon the sole ; 
m feet, any condition which leads to abnormal eversion of the foot tends to 
throw the weight upon its inner border and favours the production of this 
deformity. The condition seems to be more common in males than in 
females. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— As the result of the yielding of the 
ttch of the foot, the head of the astragalus becomes partially dislocated 
inwards and downwards from the scaphoid bone, and in bad cases it may 
°nly articulate with the latter at its extreme outer part. As a consequence, 
the head of the astragalus forms a marked prominence beneath the skin 
on the inner border of the foot, the arch of the foot disappears, and the 
whole sole is applied flat to the ground. There is also a tendency for 
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the anterior part of the foot to become abducted, so [hat in bad cases 
the inner border of the foot may be actually convex and the outer con- 
cave. The outer border of the foot subsequently becomes somewhat 
elevated, and the patient walks more on the inner, although not to the 
same extreme degree as in cases of talipes valgus. 

As flat foot develops, a certain amount of pain is practically always 
present, although it varies considerably both in situation and degree. 
In the acute form of the disease, due to an inflammatory condition of 
the ligaments, the pain is usually so severe that the patient is entirely unable 
to walk. Here it is chiefly felt about the centre of the sole beneath 
the head of the astragalus, and there is also marked tenderness on upward 
pressure at that spot. This is no doubt due to the stretching of the 
ligaments about the mid-tarsa! joint In the more advanced cases, in 
addition to these symptoms, considerable pain is also experienced along 
the outer border of the foot, both on the outer side of the metatarsus 
and about the external malleolus. The pain in the latter situation is 
often due to actual pressure of the os calcis against the tip of the fibula 
Except in very extreme cases, the tendons about the ankle are unaltered, 
but, in long standing ones, the peronei tendons get tense, and their division 
is necessary before the deformity can be overcome. 

In very severe cases indeed, the peronei tendons may be dislocated 
from their groove and lie upon or anterior to the external malleolus. In 
cases of long standing, marked changes also occur in the bones ; the uncovered 
portion of the head of the astragalus becomes deprived of its cartilage and 
somewhat enlarged, so that it cannot be replaced in its proper position. 
Sometimes actual bony anchylosis may take place. 

TREATMENT.— For the purposes of treatment flat foot may be 
divided into five more or less distinct stages, (i) A patient who has 
hitherto had a normal arch to the foot begins, comparatively suddenly, tc 
complain of pain on standing referred to the centre of the sole. On 
examination there is considerable tenderness on upward pressure in the 
sole, and obliteration of the arch of the instep. This form of the 
affection is generally known as "acute flat foot," and is usually associated, 
as has already been said, with an inflammatory condition of the ligaments 
supporting the head of the astragalus. Here, in the early stage, there is 
no difficulty in bringing the foot into proper position and restoring the 
arch; no bony deformity has yet taken place, nor is there any shortening 
of the ligaments or tendons on the outer side of the foot. 

(2) Chronic cases characterized by very slight pain, in which the arch 
can be readily restored by manipulation. 

(3) Those in which there is considerable deformity, and in which the 
arch can only be restored with difficulty. 

(4) Bad cases, with marked deformity which cannot be reduced wiihou 1 
the employment of considerable force. 

(5) The most severe cases of all, accompanied by much bony de 
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formity or anchylosis, in which reduction is impossible even with great 
force. 

(1) Acute Flat Foot. — The treatment must be directed firstly to the 
arrest of the inflammatory condition which is the primary cause of the 
affection, and, secondly, to the support of the arch of the instep until 
the parts have had time to become consolidated. The main essential is 
rest; the patient must be prohibited from standing or bearing any weight 
at all upon the foot Another essential is to arrest the inflammatory 
condition causing the trouble. The means at our command for this purpose 
are numerous and the choice of any particular form will to a large extent 
depend upon the cause of the affection. 

In gonorrheal cases, for example, the treatment must be directed to 
the general condition as well as to the local disease. This will involve 
the use of the methods appropriate for the treatment of gonorrhceal 
diseases of joints and ligaments, which we shall describe in detail in 
the following volume. It will suffice here to say that in the early stages 
the application of leeches and hot fomentations are of the greatest 
value; as the acuter symptoms subside, the use of iodine may be 
substituted, and later still the employment of massage and passive move- 
ment In all cases the patient should lie with the knee bent, and the leg 
resting upon the outer side of the foot — a position somewhat closely 
resembling that of the tailor when at work. The general treatment most 
suitable for the condition will consist mainly in the internal administration 
of quinine and iron, whilst locally, injections, or still better local applica- 

• 

toons to the urethra by the urethroscope should be employed to arrest the 
gonorrhceal discharge. This question will be dealt with more fully under 
the heading of gonorrhoea. 

It is absolutely essential for the successful treatment of these cases to 
remember the great tendency there is to the production of anchylosis after 
gonorrhoeal arthritis. Whilst rest is essential in the earlier stages, the 
use of fixation apparatus, such as plaster of Paris, must be very cautiously 
employed, and should not be continued for too long a time. Wherever 
it is found that the arch of the instep is sufficiently maintained by making 
the patient lie in bed with the knee flexed and the weight of the leg 
bearing upon the outer border of the foot, it is better to avoid any 
form of fixation apparatus entirely, and, as soon as the condition of 
the parts will allow, to employ massage and active and passive movements. 

In the cases associated with the ordinary rheumatic condition, salicylates 
should be administered, while, if the pain be at all acute, hot fomentations 
locally are of considerable value. The patient should also be confined to 
bed, and, for the first few days, should be encouraged, as in the example 
just described, to lie with the knee bent and the foot resting upon its 
outer side in tailor-fashion. In these cases this position alone will almost 
entirely restore the arch of the instep. 

Fixation. — In all cases of acute flat foot, except those due to gonorrhoea, 
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it is well, when the pain begins to subside, to put the foot up in piaster of 
Paris with the deformity rather over-corrected ; that is to say, with the 
arch of the instep somewhat exaggerated. The foot should be kept in the 
plaster for about three weeks, or at any rate until the acute inflammatory 
condition has subsided. As soon as the acuter symptoms have passed off, 
complete rest may be given up, and massage and douching substituted 
for it, so as to strengthen the muscles of the foot 

Exercises. — Suitable exercises are also of considerable importance. 
It will be found that when the patient raises himself upon the tow, the 
short muscles of the foot are brought into action, and the arch of the 
foot is markedly increased ; exercise of this sort is of the greatest value. 
The patient should stand with the feet together, and the toes pointing 
directly forward, and should then gently and slowly raise himself upon 
tiptoe, bending the knees slightly at the same time. This exercise 
repeated for a certain number of times — at first from ten to twenty 
twice daily, and later on for from five to ten minutes at a. time two or 




three times a day — will do much to restore the arch of the foot. 
Another exercise of considerable value is the following. After the 
patient has raised himself upon tiptoe in the manner just mentioned, the 
knees are separated, while the feet remain in their original position, so 
that the lower extremity forms a letter O ; in other words, a sort °f-^~ 
artificial genu varum is formed. This throws the weight of the 1**'*%^ 
upon the outer border of the foot, and so tends to increase the lr C^v 
of the instep. A third exercise, somewhat similar to the above, consv^ 
in standing upon the outer border of the foot with the feet togetV 
the soles being directed inwards towards one another. These c*e^j 
should not be carried to the extent of tiring the patient They & v u 
be begun very gradually, and steadily and slowly increased, ar\,j . 
better to practise them several times a day for a very short t^^ . 
have them carried out for too long at a single sitting. For ^ ^ 

after the plaster casing has been left off the patient should , 
these exercises, which should be combined with massage ^ c ° ^ 

'ynb in the tailor-position ; no attempts should be made ftt r ( ' 
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Whitman's Spring. — When, however, the tenderness in the sole has 
almost completely disappeared the patient may be allowed to walk about 
with a suitable support in the boot. The best form of this is Whitman's 
spring, the so-called " artificial instep " (see Fig. 23), which should be made 
of steel or aluminium ; the latter is preferable because there is often 
considerable sweating in flat foot, and aluminium does not rust as steel 
does. The apparatus consists of a spring moulded to the arch of the 
instep, whilst the foot is held in its proper position. It fits the arch of 
the loot accurately, extending forwards almost to the balls of the toes, 
outwards to the outer border of the foot, and backwards to just in front 
of the tuberosity of the os calcis. On the inner side it is enlarged 
upwards and extends well on to the inner side of the foot. With a 
properly made spring, the weight of the foot is not borne upon the 




Fig. 54.— Boot* ran Flat Foot. In A is shown the oh 

ihe filling up of ihe mi« or arch of the instep by carrying the 
Ihtioleire shown. Tl.i. | ■- : forward! ii oblinuc 

lion as the heel ; it i! 7ei"e<er.[ed by the unshaded area in front of the h 

apparatus at all until the arch begins to sink; the foot rests upon its 
normal bases of support, namely, the under surfaces of the heads of the 
metatarsal bones and the tuberosities of the os calcis, and the spring 
*™ly comes into action when the arch of the foot sinks unduly. These 
springs should be accurately fitted, and each one should be carefully 
rcade and fitted to the individual who has to wear it Instrument makers 
generally keep a number in stock and sell them to patients without 
Pertaining whether they fit properly or noL With a badly fitting 
apparatus the spring either extends too far forwards or backwards, and 
causes considerable pain, so that the patient is often entirely unable to 
wear it. When, however, they fit properly the patient soon becomes 
them and cannot do without them. Sometimes they 
little discomfort at first, and, until the patient has become 
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accustomed to them, they should only be worn for a short period, the 
length of time being gradually increased as tolerance is established. They 
should ultimately be worn in the house-shoes as well as in the boots, as 
long as there is any tendency to sinking in the arch of the foot. 

Boots. — In addition to the use of these springs, the sole of the boot 
should be strengthened beneath the instep, for, if this be not done, the 
arch lends to sink in spite of the spring. This is best effected by con- 
tinuing the heel forwards on the inner side of the boot until it meets the 
front part of the sole; it is also of advantage to make the sole and 
heel thicker on the inner side than on the outer, so as to raise the 
inner border of the foot (see Fig. 24). Besides this, the patient should 
be cautioned not to turn the toes out whilst walking; they -should be 
directed straight forwards, and the knees rotated slightly inwards. When 
walking also, it is well to direct the patient to raise himself on tip-toe 
from time to time, and to walk rather upon the toes than -flat upon the 
sole. Care should be taken not to allow the patient to walk too far at 
first, and in no case should he be allowed to continue walking until the 
foot feels tired; the amount of exercise can soon be gradually pro 
longed. 

(1) Where the condition is Chronic, where there is but little pain, 
and where the arch can be readily restored to its normal condition, 
it is not necessary to employ absolute rest in bed with fixation in plaster 
of Paris. From the very first the exercises above described should be 
carried out, friction, massage, and douching should be employed, and 
gentle exercise while wearing a suitable Whitman's spring encouraged ; 
the other details, which are fully described above, must also be attended 
to. In these cases treatment must be continued for a very long time; 
indeed, in many patients the use of a spring becomes a necessity for 
the rest of their life, and it must be placed both in the walking boots 
and the house-shoes. Careful attention should also be given to any co- 
uises of the flat foot. Should the patient be weak or anaemic, 
the general condition will require attention, and iron, principally in the 
form of Blaud's capsules, may with advantage be administered. Should 
there be any deformity, such as genu valgum, which may be the cause of 
the affection, appropriate means should be employed for its removal. It 
is of course quite futile to attempt to treat a case of flat foot depending 
upon genu valgum, unless the primary cause be corrected. 

(3) Where there is marked obliteration of the arch, accom- 
panied by considerable deformity, and where, in addition, there is 
some difficulty in restoring the arch by manipulation, it may be necessary 
to have recourse to some form of elastic traction in order to properly 
support the tnstep. The same method may also be called for in the 
cases in which Whitman's spring gives rise to so much pain that it is 
borne only with great difficulty. The best apparatus for this purpose is 
:ig Bird's modification of Harwell's spring, which is essentially 
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in artificial tibialis amicus muscle (see Fig. 25). Mr. Golding Bird's 
Apparatus consists of a suitable sling of webbing encircling the ankle joint, 
passing down over the outer side of the instep beneath the arch of the foot, 
and terminating on the inner side just above the head of the astragalus 
in a hook to which the elastic apparatus is fastened. This consists 
of a. firm india-rubber band or door-spring fastened at its lower extremity 
to the sling just mentioned, while its upper end is attached to an 
outside leg-iron which is hinged into the heel of the boot below, and is 




Fig. 35.— Artificial Tibialis Anticds for on in Flat Foot. In the centre ii 
■to the aling of broad webbing which is iho»n applied to the ankle in the left-hand 
ikelcfi in which the aiuchmem of Ihe artificial muicle (an india-rubber apring) is thown 
10 the fling below and lo the leg band above. In (he right-hand figure the apparatus it 
wen applied wiih the boot and the leg-iron in position. (Modified from Golding -Bird.) 



fastened to the leg by an encircling band just opposite the crest of the 
tibta. The apparatus is applied as follows. After the stocking has been 
P' aI on, the sling is arranged around the ankle and beneath the instep, and, 
•bust the free end is firmly pulled upon, the boot is put on and the leg-iron 
adjusted to the heel. The elastic band is then fastened in position, and the 
u Pt*r end of the leg-iron is adjusted ; a suitable slit may be made in the upper 
tather of the boot, and through this the free end of the sling is passed 
Wore the spring is attached to it. In this apparatus the pressure upon 
™* arch of the instep is more uniform and elastic than that exerted by 
"* metal spring. It supports the arch of the foot extremely well, and 
■ttbout any of the pain that is usually more or less marked when a Whit- 
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man's spring is used in these more severe cases. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the apparatus is cumbrous and expensive, and we do 
not advise its use where the metal spring answers its purpose. It is, 
however, the best method to employ where there is much spasm, and, as 
a result, considerable pain. The other accessory methods of treatment 
will be the same as those already described for the preceding cases. 

(4) In the still more advanced cases, where it is impossible to 
restore the arch of the instep by manipulation, and where the deformity 
is due principally to the shortening of the ligamentous structures on the 
outer side of the foot, as well as in some cases to shortening of the 
peroneal tendons, steps must be taken to stretch the tense structures. The 
patient should be placed fully under an anesthetic, and the foot should 
then be manipulated in all directions, so as to break down any adhesions 
that may be present Should any tendon or ligament be found unduly 
tight, it should be divided by a tenotome. If mere manipulation of this 
kind should not enable the surgeon to restore the arch of the instep 
satisfactorily, still greater force must be employed to stretch or break through 
the resisting structures. This is best carried out by means of a Thomas's 
wrench (see Fig. 40), which is adjusted to the anterior part of the foot, and 
by means of which the parts may be forcibly brought into position. After 
this has been done the foot should be put up in plaster of Paris, with the 
deformity over- corrected, and kept in it for from four to six weeks. It is 
well to renew the casing about once every ten days, as it is apt to get 
loose and somewhat Inefficient In the intervals, when the case is removed, 
the limb should be massaged, and passive movements in all directions should 
be carried out. After the lapse of about six weeks from the time of the 
operation, the tip-toe exercises, referred to on p. 38, should be commenced, 
and these should be combined with the use of douching and massage, as 
there recommended. It will also be essential to support the arch of the 
instep, and in the first place this is best done by Golding Bird's apparatus, 
for which Whitman's spring may be substituted later on as the parts become 
more consolidated. The general treatment is the same as that already 
described. 

(5) In the worst cases, where even the forcible application of a 
Thomas's wrench fails to bring the parts into proper position, the treatment 
is most difficult. The bony deformity is extreme, and the pain and 
disability from which the patient suffers are sometimes so great that some 
form of operative procedure becomes necessary. Some surgeons advocate 
excision of the astragalo- scaphoid articulation, some remove a wedge from 
the neck of the astragalus, whilst others excise a wedge shaped portion 
of the tarsus, without regard to the structures removed. The operations 

generally useful are the removal of the head of the astragalus, 

or a partial excision of the astragalo-scaphoid joint as described by Ogston. 

Ogston's Operation has for its object the production of bony anchylosis 

between the scaphoid and the astragalus, after the foot has been got 
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into proper position. It is performed as follows. After the patient has 

been put under the anaesthetic and the parts thoroughly disinfected, the 

surgeon attempts, by means of the hand, aided, if necessary, by a wrench, 

to break down adhesions, and to bring the parts as far as possible into 

good position. In doing this it may be found necessary to divide the 

peroneal tendons. After the various structures have been loosened in 

this way, an incision is made along the inner aspect of the foot, extending 

from just below the anterior margin of the internal malleolus, downwards 

and forwards to a point beyond the tubercle of the scaphoid. In deepen- 

• 

njg the incision the tendon of the tibialis anticus must be carefully avoided ; 
it can readily be drawn out of the way with a retractor. The joint between 
the astragalus and scaphoid is then exposed by dividing the ligaments, and 
then, by means of a periosteum detacher insinuated beneath it, the whole 
°f the articular cartilage covering the head of the astragalus and the 
corresponding part of the scaphoid, is stripped off. If after doing this it is 
still impossible, owing to the altered shape and increased size of the 
astragalus, to bring the foot into proper position, enough of that bone 
roa-y be removed with a chisel to enable this to be effected. The foot is 
then forcibly inverted and adducted, whilst at the same time the arch 
°f the instep is raised by depressing the metatarsal bones and toes. When 
the foot has been thus brought into a satisfactory position, a hole is drilled 
through the scaphoid from before backwards and outwards and continued 
on into the head of the astragalus. Through this is inserted an ivory peg 
which serves to keep the bones steady in their proper position; the peg 
B cut off flush with the scaphoid. The wound is then closed without 
a drainage tube, and antiseptic dressings are applied, outside which a 
Poster of Paris casing, extending from the base of the toes up to about 
the centre of the calf, is immediately put on, the foot being held in proper 
Position while the plaster sets. 

If no pain be complained of, the casing need not be disturbed for 
about six weeks after the operation, by which time bony union will be 
fairly complete, and the patient may be allowed to walk. Should there 
°e any pain, however, or should the case become loose, it must be 
removed, the wound re-dressed, and a fresh casing applied. At first, 
**tef leaving off the plaster of Paris, the arch of the instep should be 
^Pported by a Whitman's spring, but this can generally be discarded 
m ^.bout two months. The boots should be well made with a high arch 
to the instep, and the latter should be still further supported by extending 
^ e heel forwards (see p. 40). 

The objections urged against this operation are partly that it is not 

always easy in bad cases to bring the foot into proper position after it, 

^ partly that the transverse tarsal joint loses its mobility and that 

"before the foot is deprived to a certain extent of its normal elasticity. 

Nevertheless, the actual result is a vast improvement upon the condition 

of the patient before operation, and is far better than any result that can 
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be obtained by mechanical means in cases which have reached this degree 
of severity. 

Excision of the Head of the Astragalus. — Perhaps the best operation 
on the whole is the removal of the head of the astragalus alone, and in 
most cases we prefer either this or Ogs ton's operation. It can be readily 
done by the same incision as that just described for Ogston's operation, 
and it is not necessarily followed by anchylosis. The disadvantage of the 
operation is that, as a result of the absence of anchylosis, there is a 
tendency for depression of the arch to recur, and, therefore, after the 
operation a Whitman's spring must be constantly worn. 

Stokes' Operation. — In order to overcome the objection entailed by 
the rigidity of the transverse tarsal joint left after Ogston's operation, 
Stokes has devised an operation in which a wedge-shaped piece of bone 
is removed from the side of the neck of the astragalus. The foot is 
then forcibly rectified and kept in position until union has occurred. The 
operation is, however, not a particularly successful one, for in long-standing 
cases, where there has been some amount of dislocation at the transverse 
tarsal joint, the mal-position is not rectified, and the operation gives 
practically no increase in the mobility of the joint 

Removal of a wedge-shaped piece of the Tarsus — In cases of the 
most severe type the only chance of a successful result is by removal 
of a wedge-shaped piece of the tarsus, the base of the wedge being on 
the inner side of the foot, and the apex at the outer. This operation is 
performed in a precisely similar manner to that which will be described for 
bad cases of talipes varus, except that in the latter case the base of the wedge 
is on the outer side of the foot, and we may therefore refer to the description 
there given (see p. 91). As a result of this operation the bones become anchy- 
losed, but, as has already been said, in speaking of Ogston's operation, the 
patient is really very much more comfortable if the foot has been brought 
into accurate position, notwithstanding the anchylosis. Other operations, 
such as excision of the astragalus, or of various tarsal bones, have been 
performed, but they have nothing to recommend them in preference to 
the procedures already described. 
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By the term Club-foot or Talipes is understood a permanent deformity of 
such a nature that the foot is inclined at an angle to the leg, so that the 
sole no longer rests upon the ground in the normal position when the patient 
tears his weight upon it The directions in which the foot may be dis- 
placed are various, and the displacements may be either simple or compound. 
Of the simple forms of club-foot we may enumerate Talipes Equinus, where 
toe heel is drawn up and the toes are pointed, the patient walking upon 
toe extremities of the metatarsal bones; Talipes Calcaneus, where the 
reverse condition exists, the front part of the foot being drawn up and 
toe patient walking upon the heel ; Talipes Varus, in which the foot is 
Verted, and the patient walks upon its outer border ; and Talipes Valgus, 
w here the foot is everted, and the patient walks upon the inner border. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the deformity is a mixed one, the 
most frequent being Talipes Equino-varus, which is a combination of talipes 
equinus with talipes varus. Talipes Equino-valgus, Talipes Calcaneo-valgus, 
and various other less important forms are also met with ; there is also 
toe affection known as Pes Cavus, or hollow club-foot, where the plantar 
fescia is much shortened and the arch of the instep greatly exaggerated. 
Ine cases of club-foot may be divided into two great classes, namely, the 
COn genital form, in which the condition is present at birth, and the 
Quired one, in which the affection develops at some later period. 

CAUSES AND PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.-Congenital talipes 
18 Probably due in the main to some arrest of development in the foetus, 
toore particularly to some cause which leads to failure of the rotation of 
toe foot from its foetal into its post-natal condition. During early intra- 
uterine life, the feet commonly lie in a position closely resembling talipes 
^uino-varus, but shortly before birth the lower extremity becomes rotated 
m s uch a manner that the foot assumes its normal position ; if from any 
^ u se this rotation does not take place, congenital talipes equino-varus 
13 toe result Congenital club-foot may also be associated with imperfect 
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development of the bones of the leg ; for instance, absence of the fibula 
may give rise to a talipes valgus, and in the same way, though more rarely, 
absence of the tibia may give rise to a talipes varus. 

In most cases of congenital talipes there is imperfect development of 
some of the bones of the foot. This is most marked in the astragalus 
and takes the form of an actual alteration in the axes of the bones ; 
at first, at any rate, the muscles are not altered in length. In addition to 
the alteration in the shape of the bones, shortening of some of the ligaments 
very rapidly occurs, and as time goes on, if the deformity be uncorrected, the 
shortening of the ligaments becomes still more marked, whilst the muscles, 
accommodating themselves to the altered position of the limb, may also 
become permanently altered in length. It is of great importance in the treat- 
ment to remember that, while in the early stage we have only to do with 
a faulty shape and position of the bones, tn later life there is, in 
addition, a permanent shortening of the tendons, fascia;, and ligaments. 
The bony deformity increases and becomes permanent as life goes on, 
and, if the patient be allowed to attain adult life with the foot in its faulty 
position, it will be found that the shape of the bones and the position 
of their articular surfaces are so completely altered that some very 
radical operation is required to rectify the condition. 

Of acquired clubfoot there are numerous causes. The most frequent 
form is the paralytic, resulting from the paralysis of certain groups of 
muscles, generally due to infantile paralysis ; the muscles most frequently 
affected are those of the front and outer aspect of the leg. As a sequel 
to the loss of power in the muscles, the foot, by its mere weight, 
assumes a faulty position. Later on, the unaffected muscles become 
shortened, their action being unbalanced by the paralysed ones, and 
the condition present is then one of permanent contraction of the 
active muscles, and paralysis and degeneration of the alTected ones. As 
the case progresses, the structure and direction of the articular surfaces 
may actually become altered if steps be not taken to keep the foot in 
proper position. Another cause of the paralytic form of the deformity 
may be a direct injury to a nerve trunk, such as a gun-shot or other 
wound, or a fracture involving the nerve. In other cases, the deformity 
may result from spastic contraction of certain muscles, due to various 
causes, such as affections of the central nervous system, local nerve 
irritation, and so forth. Again, the deformity may be caused by myositis 
due to the presence of some inflammatory focus in the affected muscles 
or their vicinity which leads to their contraction, or it may result from 
inflammation in the neighbourhood of tendons which gives rise to adhesions 
while the foot is in a faulty position. 

There are also many other less frequent causes of talipes. For 
example, it may result from the contraction of cicatrices after wounds, 
ulcers of the leg, burns, etc., or as the result of joint diseases where 
proper attention has not been paid to the position of the foot In these 
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cases, the usual deformity seen is talipes equinus, which is due to the 
natural pointing of the toes, aided in many cases by the weight of the 
becklothes. Again, in cases of marked ricketiy curvatures of the lower 
extremity, there is often some form of talipes present, particularly talipes 
valgus. The affection may also occur as the result of ostitis, and this is 
most frequently seen in cases of acute osteo-myelitis affecting only one of 
the bones of the leg. Here the disease may cause the destruction of the 
epiphyseal line in the affected bone, so that there is arrest of growth in 
it; the result is that, as the other bone grows, the foot will be displaced 
and talipes will ensue. 

TREATMENT.— General Indications.— From the point of view of 
treatment the causation of the affection is of the first importance. If the 
affection be of congenital origin, the treatment in the earlier stages need 
not be directed so much against contraction of the tendons as against the 
alterations which have occurred in the shape of the bones, and its aim must 
be to rectify by suitable position the altered direction of the bones whilst 
they are still soft and capable of being influenced. If, however, the condition 
remains untreated until later life, a satisfactory result may only be obtainable 
by means of some operation dealing directly with the bones. In the case 
of the acquired variety on the other hand, the primary lesions are usually 
situated in the muscles and soft parts, and the alteration in the shape and 
structure of the bones only occurs when the deformity has been allowed 
to continue for a considerable time ; hence, the chief attention in the early 
stage must be directed to the condition of the muscles and ligaments. In 
the spastic cases, means must be taken to relieve the spasm, while at 
the same time division of some of the tendons may be necessary. Where 
the club-foot is of paralytic origin, the chief point in the treatment is to 
restore the power of the muscles by such means as massage, electricity, 
and the use of suitable apparatus to prevent over-stretching of the weak 
muscles and undue contraction of the sound ones. Where the affection is 
caused by cicatrices, the source of contraction must be removed or 
neutralized ; similarly with other forms of the affection. In all cases, 
the earlier the treatment is begun, the better is the prospect of a good 
result, for, as has already been said, if treatment be neglected in the early 
stages, whatever may have been the primary lesion causing the mischief, 
the final result is alteration in the shape of the bones and the direction of 
the articular surfaces, shortening of ligaments, tendons, etc., — a condition 

• 

*n which simple division of tendons or ligaments, manipulations, and the 
use of apparatus fail to restore the foot to its proper position, and in which 
some much more severe measures must be had recourse to. 



A.— CONGENITAL CLUB-FOOT. 

General Points in the Treatment. — These cases fall into three 
distinct groups, (i) Those in which the deformity can be completely 
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rectified by manipulation alone; these are the cases in which there are no 
shortened structures to materially impede the re-position of the foot, and 
where the deformity in the bones is only slight 

(a) Cases in which the condition has lasted for a longer time, and 
which are marked by shortening of the tendons and ligaments, resulting from 
the long-continued faulty position of the limb ; when these contracted 
structures are divided the foot can still be replaced in its proper position 
with a little effort, the alterations in the bones not having yet reached 
such an extent as to offer any great impediment to its performance. 

(3) The third group consists of those cases in which the deformity has 
lasted for a very considerable time, and where the obstacles to reduction 
are not merely the presence of tight tendons, ligaments, and fasciae, but 
are caused by the alterations in the bones themselves (more especially in 
the direction and extent of the articular surfaces) which have reached such 
an extent that re-position by mechanical means is impossible. These 
alterations in the bones consist, as we have already said, partly in changes 
in their shape and direction, and partly in alterations in the articular car- 
tilages. Whenever, as the result of the faulty position of the foot, some 
portion of the articular cartilage has remained for a long time out of 
contact with the articular surface of the corresponding bone, fibroid 
changes occur in it converting it into fibro-cartilage ; ultimately the whole 
of the uncovered portion of the articular surface becomes completely des- 
troyed. Thus, even when the bones are placed in proper position, the 
opposed surfaces are no longer covered with articular cartilage. Besides 
this, alterations in the shape of the bone beneath may also develop. This 
is generally in the direction of over-growth, so that it is no longer 
possible to bring the two joint surfaces into proper relation with each 
other, and before this can be done some alteration in their shape must be 
made mechanically. 

A very important point to remember in the treatment of all cases of 
club-foot is that the patient must not be regarded as cured as soon as 
the foot has been got into its proper position, or even after it has been 
maintained in its new position for some weeks. As a matter of fact, if 
the treatment be left off too soon, a relapse takes place almost at once 
and the subsequent condition may become almost as bad as or even worse 
than if no treatment at all had been employed. Hence, in all cases of 
club-foot, it must be impressed on the parents that the treatment should 
be continued for a long time, even after apparent complete recovery ; 
several years at least should be devoted to it. 

(1) In the cases in which it is possible without the exercise of 
any force to get the foot into its normal position, the treatment will 
consist in the methodical employment of manipulations so as to keep 
the parts stretched, and the adoption of means designed to strengthen 
the action of any muscles that may be deficient in power ; and further, in 
overcoming the bony deformity which already exists, and a fortiori in 
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preventing any further development of it The first two objects are 
fulfilled by the use of suitable manipulations and massage, whilst for the 
third some form of apparatus must be employed. 

When congenital club-foot is detected early enough to be remediable by 
the hand, the nurse must be carefully instructed to over-correct the 
position of the foot several times a day, and it is of great advantage that 
this correction be carried out, in the first instance at any rate, by the 
medical man himself. It should be done by grasping the anterior half of 
the foot with one hand and gently, firmly, and slowly bringing it into its 
proper position, whilst the posterior half is fixed by the other hand. It 
is essential that these manipulations should be carried out without the 
employment of any force at all, as, if roughly done, spasm of the muscles 
is at once set up ; this interferes considerably with the proper replacement, 
and teaches the child very soon to resent the manipulations, so that after 
a few days no further progress is made. The foot should be, so to speak, 
rather coaxed than forced into its proper position. It will usually then be 
found that re-position can be very readily effected, and the child does not 
object to the renewal of the manipulations on subsequent occasions. 
After the foot has been brought into proper position it should be held 
there for from five to ten minutes. In the course of a few days it will 
generally be found possible to over-correct the deformity without exciting 
the least spasm of the muscles, and this should be aimed at in all cases. 
At the same time the nurse should gently rub and manipulate the leg, the 
muscles on the side opposite the deformity especially being firmly kneaded 
with the view of increasing their power, so that they may tend to keep 
the foot in proper position. 

These manipulations, however, are not in themselves sufficient to lead 
to a permanent cure, and in the intervals between their employment the 
foot should be fixed in its normal position, or, if possible, in a position 
m which the deformity is somewhat over-corrected ; this exerts a constant 
gentle pressure and thus gradually the soft cartilaginous bones are moulded 
into their normal shape. In the early stages this is better done by a 
light splint than by any of the more complicated forms of apparatus, 
which, owing to the small size of the foot, are not likely to exert their 
proper influence. The splint which we prefer (see Fig. 26), consists of 
a light metal leg-piece which is moulded to the back of the leg, extending 
from just above the os calcis to the upper part of the calf, and a flat foot- 
piece which is cut to the shape of the foot. The two are connected by 
a stout copper wire bent as shown in the figure, and this should be strong 
enough to resist the action of the muscles, but at the same time sufficiently 
pliable to be readily bent into different positions by the nurse. The splint 
should be carefully padded with chamois leather, and is bent so that 
it fits the foot whilst the limb is in the faulty position ; in this position 
both the foot and leg are firmly applied to the splint by suitable bandages. 
The nurse then grasps the foot-piece with one hand, and the leg-piece 
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with the other, and then gradually brings the splint, and with it the foot, 
into its normal position ; after a few days the limb may be brought into 
a position of over-correction. 

In bringing the foot into position, the stout copper wire connecting the 
two portions of the splint is gradually bent, but it is sufficiently stout to 
retain its new position when the pressure is relaxed, and thus resists the 
tendency of the muscles to reproduce the deformity. The splint should 
be taken off two or three times a day to permit of the manipulations 
referred to above, and before being reapplied it should be bent back 
into the false position; it is then fixed on the leg and foot, and the limb 
afterwards brought into the over-corrected position. 

Besides manipulations and the use of retentive apparatus, special im- 
portance attaches to the employment of suitable massage designed to n 




the full power of the muscles of the lower extremity, which of course tend 
to be somewhat interfered with while the limb is kept on the splint- In 
some cases benefit may be obtained from the use of a galvanic current, 
especially when the muscular action is feeble. It should be applied for 
ten minutes every day to the muscles both at the back and in front of the 
limb; and massage, with or without douching with hot and cold water, 
may be used every day for about the same length of time. When the 
child is old enough to learn to walk, the metal splint just described or a 
Scarpa's shoe (see Fig. 41) may be employed; and, in addition, exercises, 
such as tiptoe exercises, rising on the outside of the foot, etc., varying 
according to the nature of the deformity, should be employed. 
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(2) In the second group of cases in which there are structures definitely 
resisting re-position, means must be taken to overcome these obstacles. 
This is best done by dividing the structures (which are chiefly ligaments 
-and tendons) by a tenotomy knife. The methods of performing tenotomy 
in various situations will be referred to in detail when we come to speak 
of the individual forms of club-foot Here it is sufficient to say that the 
resisting structures must be divided freely, and the foot must then be put 
up on a suitable splint in the corrected position, which later on is exchanged 
for a position of over-correction. Whether complete correction should be 
carried out at once, or should be delayed for from two or three days to a 
week, depends upon the circumstances of the case. Where the tendons 
which have been divided are very contracted, immediate and complete 
correction is sometimes inadvisable, more especially when the tendon affected 
is the tendo Achiilis, for if immediate correction be made there may be 
either no union at all or else that which occurs is long, imperfect, and weak, 
and may lead to a deformity of the opposite kind. In most of the other 
tendons, however, and in all cases where the contraction is not very great, 
there is considerable advantage to be gained in putting up the foot 
immediately in the corrected position, and substituting for this in a few 
days a position of over-correction. After sufficient time has been allowed 
to elapse for union to occur between the divided ends, — which is usually 
from two to three weeks, — the other accessory methods already described 
should be begun ; they are careful manipulations, massage, electricity, and 
the application of splints. When the patient is older and begins to walk, 
-a suitable mechanical arrangement permitting the use of the joints within 
normal limits should be combined with the other forms of treatment. 
These will be referred to in detail when dealing with the individual forms 
of the deformity. 

(3) In the third and most severe class of cases the treatment to be 
adopted will vary with the amount of deformity present, but as a rule the 
<hvision of tendons, fasciae, and ligaments, and the subsequent use of 
manipulations and retentive apparatus are not sufficient, and very extensive 
titrations, involving the division of numerous ligaments and other structures 
about the foot, or in some cases even the removal of part or the whole 
of the affected bones may be called for. Here again, the precise 
indications for the various operations will be given when speaking of the 
different forms of club-foot. As a rule it is in the severe and long- 
standing cases of equino-varus that these procedures are most often called 
for, but they are also sometimes found necessary in other varieties of 
club-foot when the deformity has been allowed to remain uncorrected for 
a great length of time. 

B.— ACQUIRED CLUB-FOOT. 

General points in the Treatment. — In the acquired variety 
the treatment will vary very considerably with the particular case under 
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notice. For example, in the paralytic form, in which the deformity is in 
the first instance due not so much to contraction of muscles or alterations in 
the bones, as to paralysis of one group of muscles, with unbalanced action 
of the opposing groups, the treatment must be directed to maintaining 
the foot in its proper position, and to attempts to restore the functions 
of the paralysed muscles, or to replace them by suitable apparatus. It is 
always easy in the early stages of this form to correct the deformity with- 
out the employment of any force and without putting any muscles, tendons, 
or fibrous structures on the stretch. When, however, the deformity has 
been allowed to persist for a considerable time, shortening of the muscles 
and fibrous structures takes place, and their division becomes necessary 
before the foot can be brought into proper position. In the early stage, 
therefore, the treatment embraces the means, already indicated (see 
p. 50), for maintaining and improving the nutrition of the paralysed 
muscles ; besides these it will be necessary to employ some apparatus 
to prevent recurrence of the deformity. When contraction of tendons, 
fasciae, or ligaments has taken place secondarily, tenotomy will be called 
for, and then the treatment is much the same as in the second group of 
congenital cases to which we have already referred (see p. 51). 

In the spastic cases the treatment is directed first of all to the cure 
of the spasm of the muscles, and this is unfortunately not by any means 
easy. Tenotomy is often of considerable benefit, even at an early stage; 
the very presence of a tight tendon seems to act as a stimulus in keeping 
up the spastic contraction, while its division not only enables the fool to 
be restored to its proper position, but may actually have a curative effect 
upon the spasmodic condition itself. 

When the deformity is due to cicatricial contraction, as for example 
after ulcers or burns, various plastic operations may be necessary to 
remove the contraction. The nature of the operation depends so much 
upon the amount and position of the contracting material that it is 
extremely difficult to lay down any special rules. In these cases prevention 
is the only really satisfactory treatment, and therefore in all ulcers or burns 
of any size about the lower third of the leg, skin-grafting should be 
employed quite early, and a suitable apparatus applied so as to obviate 
the contraction which is otherwise almost certain to follow cicatrization. 
When contraction has actually occurred and has lasted some time, the 
muscles and tendons beneath the scar become shortened and the fascia 
tense, and even although the cicatrix which was the original cause of 
the trouble be dissected away, the mal-position of the foot is not as a 
rule relieved thereby, and some more radical operation will have to be 
undertaken for its rectification. Sometimes it is possible to dissect away 
the scar along with the deep fascia, and to bring the foot into position 
either by manipulations or wrenching or after tenotomy of tendons or 
fasciae, and then, by employing skin-grafting, to prevent recurrence of the 
deformity ; this is more likely to be the case if the foot, during the 
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healing process and for some time afterwards, be kept in the over- 
corrected position. On the other hand, however, in many cases, in spite 
of free removal of the cicatrix and the fascia, followed by wrenching, it is 
impossible to bring the foot into proper position; if the disability caused 
by the deformity be very great it will then be necessary to resort to 
some more severe procedure, such as the removal of portions of bones, or 
even amputation. 

The removal of a portion of bone may be called for to relieve the 
tension on the parts, and thus to permit of the foot being brought straight, 
but in the majority of cases it is not a very satisfactory procedure. Some- 
times, in bad cicatricial deformities about the back and sides of the leg 
in the neighbourhood of the ankle joint, removal of an inch or two of the 
tibia and fibula may enable the foot to be brought to a right angle, or 
even actually into its normal position, and it may be kept there by sub- 
sequent wiring of the divided ends. Even Jiere, however, the result is not 
as a rule quite satisfactory, and that for two reasons ; in the first place the 
contraction extends to the ankle joint itself, so that even when the leg is 
shortened sufficiently to prevent the contracted tissues from displacing the 
foot, the rigidity of the parts in the neighbourhood of the joint may still 
prevent the foot being brought into proper position. In the second place 
it is a matter of increased difficulty to bring the ankle joint into its proper 
position after the bones of the leg have been divided, for the lower fragments 
of the tibia and fibula are so short that it is impossible to get a proper 
purchase upon them in order to move the ankle joint, and break down 
adhesions in it. Nevertheless, this operation has in some cases been done 
with marked benefit. The cases in which it is most likely to be successful 
are those in which it is found that, when the knee is fully flexed, there is 
a certain amount of movement remaining in the ankle joint, so that the 
front of the foot can be to some extent, at any rate, brought up towards a 
right angle. In the majority of these cases the main deformity is that of 
talipes equinus, with possibly a little tendency to varus, and therefore in 
them it is more a question of getting the foot to a right angle than of 
overcoming any lateral displacement. 

Of course, if this operation be performed, the most scrupulous attention 
must be paid to antiseptic precautions. It is done by making an incision 
along the anterior border of the tibia, and a second one along the outer 
border of the fibula ; the periosteum is then separated from the bones, and 
foe requisite amount removed. It is well to make the section of the tibia 
oblique, so as to provide a larger surface for coaptation, and if this be done, 
the best method of uniting the bones afterwards is by screws. The fibula 
should, in the first instance, be merely cut across with bone forceps or a 
^ and when the necessary amount of the tibia has been removed it will 
at once be seen how much of the fibula must be excised. The two ends 
°f the fibula should be fastened together by a silver wire of moderate 
thickness, whilst the tibia is united by two or three fairly long fine screws. 
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The limb should be put up with the foot at a right angle, and any lateral 
displacement remedied as far as possible by side splints ; these may be 
replaced at the end of from ten to fourteen days by a suitable plaster 
of Paris casing which will require to be kept on for at least eight weeks. 
Owing to the slowness with which union occurs under these circumstances 
it is impossible to dispense with the apparatus earlier, and, owing to 
the liability to non-union after, an operation of this kind, it is useless to 
attempt to promote the movement of the ankle joint until the union of 
the bones of the leg is complete. As soon as this has occurred, passive 
movement must be begun, and it will usually be found that the degree of 
mobility present in the ankle before the operation will still remain. Of 
course, by careful movement and massage, and later on by forced move- 
ments under an anaesthetic, it may be possible to largely increase it. 

When the ulceration, or the burn, is situated upon the foot itself, the 
bone calling for removal will generally be the astragalus, but the actual 
operation required will depend entirely upon the nature of the deformity 
and the situation of the cicatrix. In some cases, no doubt, amputation 
will be the better practice, but no definite rules can be bid down, 
account of the great variety of conditions that may be met with. 
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TALIPES RQUINUS. 

In this form of club-foot the heel is drawn up and the toes are pointed. 
The condition is very rarely congenital; it usually results from smut 
inflammation in the calf muscles or in their vicinity, which leads to their 
contraction. It may also occur from loss of power in the anterior group 
of leg muscles as the result of infantile paralysis, from cicatricial contraction 
of ulcers or wounds in the calf of the leg, or from long-continued point- 
ing of the foot during a prolonged illness, when care has not been taken 
to keep the pressure of the bed-clothes off the toes by a cradle. It n»y~% 
also occur in connection with disease of the ankle or the tarsal joints ic — - 
which a secondary contraction of the muscles of the calf has occurred. 

Talipes equinus varies in degree in different cases. Sometimes th^^ 
heel may be drawn up to such an extent that the sole of the foot • 

almost in the same plane as the back of the leg; sometimes the '-''K^J 
trouble is that the ankle cannot be flexed beyond a right angle. 
■ aaea the patient walks upon the balls of the toes, h 
generally hyper-extended upon the metatarsals by the pull of the ivi^-, )i(f 
■ill have also become contracted; the main trouble is c^ Ujfl ^ 
Increased length of the lower extremity and the small h«g 
1 patient stands, ami partly by the formation of crifaftfr 
the ends of the metatarsal bones, and fee frequent attach 
•nrl suppuration wliicW their preset\ te atoost necessarily 
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In the milder cases it will he found that when the patient stands the 
sofe is applied normally to the ground, but on any attempt to walk, the 
weight is borne mainly upon the front half of the foot, the heel being 
drawn up off the ground, although not nearly to such an extent as in the 
more severe cases. This leads to limping, and causes a certain amount of 
pain, which is felt chiefly in the back of the leg and about the heel and 
is due to the stretching of the tendo Achillis. 

In the slighter cases, and in those in which the deformity has lasted 
only a short time, the essential obstacle to the reduction of the deformity is 
the contraction of the calf muscles which gives rise to undue tension of the 
tendo Achillis. When the deformity is more marked, and particularly when 
it has lasted For a considerable time, certain secondary alterations take 
place about the foot. The chief of these is contraction of the plantar 
fascia which leads to an exaggeration of the arch of the instep, and 
ultimately produces the condition known as talipes cat/us, or hollow club- 
foot. This exaggeration of the instep causes pain in walking, which is 
mainly complained of in the sole, and is due to stretching of the 
shortened plantar fascia : callosities also generally develop, particularly over 
the head of the first metatarsal bone, and give rise to considerable 
additional pain. In some cases also, permanent shortening of the long 
flexors of the toes and of the peroneus longus takes place, whilst, in 
addition, inversion of the foot at the mid-tarsal joint may occur, producing 
tfie condition of talipes equino-varus. In very long-standing cases, 
Especially those in which the deformity is extreme, the posterior ligament 
°f the ankle joint becomes shortened, and, more important still, the 
u Pper articular surface of the astragalus becomes altered both in shape 
ai »d structure. The chief change takes place in its anterior part where 
'be cartilage which normally covers it becomes converted into fibrous 
'issue, and that portion of the articular surface which, owing to the new 
IWsition of the foot, is now out of contact with the lower end of the 
tibia, becomes considerably enlarged, so that it is impossible for the 
astragalus to pass back into its proper position, even when all the other 
causes producing the deformity have been removed. 

TREATMENT.— From the point of view of treatment we may divide 
'■iiijX's equinus into three classes, (i) The mild cases, in which the foot 
Qnnot be flexed beyond a right angle, but in which there is no contraction 
of any other structures than the calf muscles. 

(i) The more severe cases, in which the heel is considerably drawn up 
"id in which at the same time there is secondary contraction of other 
structures, such as the plantar fascia, the posterior ligament of the ankle 
joint, and possibly also some of the tendons already mentioned. 

(H The most severe cases of all, in which the elevation of the heel is 
iMreme, and in which the affection has lasted long enough for profound 
alterations to have occurred in the bones and in the articular surfaces, and 
"here, therefore, the re-position of the foot is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
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(i) In the first group, ali that is necessary is to divide the tendo 
Aehillis, and then to maintain the foot in proper position by means of suit- 
able apparatus ; this may advantageously be combined with exercises. Some 
authorities recommend that exercises alone should be employed so as to 
stretch the calf muscles gradually, and advise that tenotomy should not 
be done. It may be possible in some cases to overcome the trouble in 
this way, but as a general rule it is neither a satisfactory nor a safe pro- 
cedure. The constant pulling upon a tight tendon is extremely apt to set 
up spastic contraction in the calf muscles, and also to lead to a fibroid 
thickening in the muscles, both conditions being likely to increase the 
contraction. On the other hand, division of the tendo Aehillis is followed 
by such satisfactory results that there is no reason whatever for adopting 
j longer, more painful, and less certain method. The operation is per- 
formed as follows. After the patient has been anaesthetised, and the part 
thoroughly disinfected, the limb is turned over upon its side, steadied 
upon a sandbag, and the surgeon then introduces a tenotomy knife on one 
side of the tendo Aehillis — for choice on the inner side. The tenotomy 
knife should be very sharp, with a cutting edge of not more than a quarter 
of an inch in length : the rest of the blade should be rounded, narrow, 
and blunt, so as to lie in the small puncture in the skin made by the 
cutting portion without increasing the opening. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to whether this or any other tendon 
should be divided by introducing the knife along the deeper surface of the 
tendon and cutting towards the skin, or via rmd, by insinuating the knife 
between the skin ami the tendon, and dividing the latter by cutting towards 
the deeper structures (see Fig. ^^ ] ^. The objections urged against the former 
procedure, which is the one more often adopted, are of c o n si derable import- 
In the first place it is vary easy to include between tbe knife and the 
ressefe or nerves, which must then be inexitabfy divided along with 
ndun j in the second prace lite sur geon » eery apt, in bis anxiety to 
the inclusion of these structures b trwem the knife and the tendon, 
I fibres undivided,- 
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the point of the knife, so that it is very seldom that an accident of this 
kind occurs. We therefore prefer to divide tendons from the skin surface 
downwards. It is a method by which one can be perfectly certain of not 
bring any fibres undivided, whilst the accidental enlargement of the skin 
opening is certainly avoided. With regard to the latter point, however, it 
must be confessed that at the present time, with the operation conducted 
perfectly aseptically, enlargement of the skin wound is, from the antiseptic 
point of view, a matter of no consequence whatever ; at the same time it 




is best avoided, because of the possibility of the scar in the skin becoming 
adherent to the cicatricial tissue between the divided ends of the tendon, 
a nd thus hampering the movements of the latter. 

In division of the tendo Achillis, the knife should be introduced on 
it inner side of the tendon, about half an inch beyond its margin and 
about an inch above its insertion into the os calcis ; the blade should lie 
flatwise on the tendon. In fat children it is not always easy to define the 
*dj;c of the tendon, and in them it is best to make the puncture about 
midway between the inner border of the tibia, which can always be felt, 
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and the back of the kg. The position of the tendon is made much more 
evident by putting the foot upon the stretch whilst the puncture in the 
skin is being made; as soon, however, as this is done the tendon should 
be relaxed as much as possible by depressing the toes, in order to enable 
the surgeon to insinuate his knife more readily between it and the 
skin. The foot should be in the charge of an assistant, so lhat the 
surgeon is free to employ the fore -finger of his left hand to ascertain the 
progress of his knife as he insinuates it between the skin and the back of 
the tendon, and to make sure that no tendinous fibres are left between 
the knife and the skin (see Fig. 27, B). When the point of the knife has 
been passed well across to the opposite border of the tendon, the 
cutting edge is turned towards the latter, and then the assistant puts the 
tendon firmly upon the stretch whilst the surgeon presses the knife 
against it and divides it with a steady, slight sawing movement ; when 
the division is complete the tendon suddenly gives way and a gap appears 
between the divided ends. Before withdrawing his knife the surgeon 
should ascertain with the fore-finger of his left hand that there are no 
other tight structures requiring division ; sometimes the sheath of the 
tendon is also contracted and requires to be nicked. The principal 
reason for dividing the tendo Achillis at the spot recommended, namely 
an inch above its insertion into the os calcis, is that division at a lower 
point is not always satisfactory, because a series of tendinous slips are 
often given off at about that spot, to be inserted into the upper part of 
the os calcis, and should they escape division the proper relaxation of the 
tendon will not occur. When the tendon has been divided, the foot should 
be forcibly flexed two or three times, so as to stretch or tear through any 
other tight bands. 

It is very rarely that any accidents happen during the performance of 
this small operation. Sometimes, however, there is bleeding from divided 
veins, the one most likely to be damaged being the short saphena, but this 
soon stops with very slight pressure. The puncture of a large arterial trunk 
like the posterior tibial artery is a matter of extreme rarity, and we ourselves 
have never met with such an accident ; should it occur, the best plan 
would probably be to enlarge the skin incision, cutting directly down to 
the artery and tying the divided ends, in preference to running the risk of 
the formation of a false aneurysm, which might occur, especially if the 
artery were only partially divided. Some surgeons, however, suggest that 
it is best in the first instance merely to apply firm pressure by means of a 
pad over the bleeding vessel, and then, should a false aneurysm form, to 
adopt the appropriate treatment for it later. At the same time one need 
not to be too ready to cut down, merely because arterial blood spouts 
from the wound ; it may be from some much smaller vessel than the 
posterior tibial, and if this be completely divided, the application of a small 
pad and bandage will arrest the bleeding immediately- Should the wound 
in the skin be made too large from an accidental slip of the knife, its edges 
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should be brought together carefully by a stitch or two and a gauze dressing 
applied in the usual manner. The real disadvantage of a large skin incision 
nowadays is not the risk of sepsis, as was formerly the case, but the possi- 
bility of adhesion of the scar to the new material thrown out between 
the ends of the tendon. 

After-treatment. — The next point that arises is the question as to 
whether the deformity should be at once over-corrected and the foot put 
up in that position, or whether it should be left for a few days in its 
faulty position until a certain amount of reparative material has been 
thrown out between the divided ends of the tendon. The answer to this 
question depends very largely upon the degree of deformity present. If, 
when the foot is fully flexed, there be an interval of two inches or more 
between the divided ends of the tendon (a condition, however, which is 
unusual in the milder forms of talipes we are now considering), there 
would certainly* be some risk of imperfect union, and the uniting material 
between the cut ends would probably be thin and soft, instead of broad 
and firm; in other words, a condition of talipes calcaneus may be 
substituted for that of equinus. Hence, under these circumstances it is 
better to apply a small pad of cyanide gauze over the puncture, to 
place the limb on a splint without any attempt to rectify the deformity, 
and to leave it for about a week, so as to allow plastic material to be 
poured out between the divided ends of the tendon before they are 
markedly separated. 

On the other hand, in the milder cases which we are now considering, 
the foot may almost invariably be put up at once at right angles upon 
a suitable splint, the one we prefer being the metal splint with a stout 
copper wire connection, which has already been described (see Fig. 26). 
The dressing (a piece of cyanide gauze or salicylic wool) applied to the 
puncture should be quite small and should be fixed on with collodion, 
and care must be taken to see that the bandage which fastens the limb 
to the splint does not press upon the gap between the divided ends ; 
should it do so, the formation of plastic material between the ends may 
be greatly interfered with. 

After about a week the deformity should be over-corrected. In the 
cases first mentioned, where the separation between the ends of the tendon 

• 

k considerable, it will be sufficient by the end of that time to bring the 
foot up to a right angle with the leg, and subsequently to increase the 
flexion every two or three days, until, at the end of another week or ten 
<kys, the foot should be at the extreme limit of flexion. In the milder 
cases, however, to which we have been referring, this limit of flexion can 
usually be reached within a week after the operation, when the foot should 
°e fixed in plaster of Paris in this over-corrected position for another fort- 
nj ght After three weeks from the operation the continued use of 
splints or plaster of Paris casings may be abandoned, and the limb care- 
"% and regularly massaged, while the patient is encouraged to carry out 
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5 designed to develop the muscles that are at fault. By this time 
the uniting material will be sufficiently firm to connect the ends of the 
tendons ; it is, however, not yet very strong, but the patient may be allowed 
to walk about, provided he walks largely flat-footed, and does not put 
much strain upon the tendon. 

At this stage the following arrangement will be found of great practical 
value. A piece of wood of suitable size and thickness, such as the lid of a 
cigar-box, long enough to extend from the heel to at least three inches 
beyond the tips of the toes, is taken and cut to the shape of the 
foot. A piece of strapping between two and three inches broad, and 
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sufficiently long to reach from the middle of the thigh to the toes and 
then twice the length of the splint, is applied first to the upper surface of 
the splint, beginning near its anterior extremity, carried along the upper 
surface, round the posterior edge, and then along the lower surface and 
over the anterior edge again. This part of the strapping is then firmly 
incorporated with the splint by means of two or three transverse pieces of 
strapping (see Fig. z8). Upon the splint thus prepared are laid two or 
three thicknesses of boracic lint so as to form a padding, and the splint is 
then fastened at the heel, sandalwise, by a broad strip of strapping passing 
around the instep and the posterior part of the splint to the front of the 
foot ; the splint is then secured to the foot by an ordinary bandage. The 
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long piece of strapping which now hangs over from the front of the splint 
is next carried up along the anterior surface of the thigh, the foot mean- 
while being held at right angles, and the knee in the fully extended position. 
The strapping is applied to the limb, and fastened in position by a bandage, 
which commences just beneath the patella and is carried up to about 
the centre of the thigh. The free upper end of the strapping is then 
turned down, and the bandage carried downwards over it; in this way 
the strapping is thoroughly incorporated with the bandage, and both are 
firmly fastened to the skin of the thigh. Should the strapping slip, as it 
generally does, after two or three days, it is not necessary to apply fresh 
strapping in order to tighten it, but a second bandage may be applied 
over the old one, and carried down rather further below the patella ; this 
will keep the strapping taut The patient should be encouraged to walk 
wearing this apparatus; the effect of this is that, as the splint is longer 
than the foot, considerable leverage is exerted upon the ankle joint, and 
the latter is well bent as the patient walks. The flexion is far more 
effectually carried out than if the foot were simply encased in a shoe. 
By the use of this apparatus, also, the calf muscles are left free, and 
massage can be applied to them. The apparatus will generally require 
renewal about once a week. 

About six weeks after the operation, more vigorous exercise should be 
commenced, and this may be carried out while the patient is wearing the 
splint just described. The following exercise is of considerable value. 
The patient stands upright, the heels together, and the soles flat on 
foe ground, and he then gradually sinks downward, flexing the knees 
and hips until he is able to touch the ground with the tips of the 
Angers, when he again gradually resumes the upright position. This 
should be done from six to ten times in succession, and should be 
repeated several times during the day. At the same time massage and 
galvanism should be applied to the calf muscles, and for about six weeks 
after the operation the patient should wear either the apparatus just 
described, or some other form of artificial splint which is so arranged as 
to raise the toes when he walks. As a general rule it will be found best, 
after about eight weeks from the time of the operation, to employ a surgical 
toot, furnished on each side of the leg with irons attached to a band 
passing around the upper part of the leg, and made with a hinge opposite 
the ankle joint, fitted with a stop to prevent the foot being extended 
beyond the right angle. It is well to have this boot made somewhat 
longer than the foot, for it then acts in a manner similar to the splint we 
kfe described, and exerts a greater leverage than if it were the exact 
length of the foot This boot is of course more sightly and convenient 
than the splint, and it may with advantage be fitted with a spring which 
tends to keep the toes raised and the heel depressed (see Fig. 29) ; this 
is especially necessary when the tendo Achillis was much contracted prior 
to its division. 
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(2) In the second group of oases, in which changes other than the 
shortening of the tendo Achillis occur, the secondary contractions must be 
remedied before the tendon is divided. The most important contraction 
is that of the plantar fascia, the dense central portion of which is most 
commonly affected; the shortening may be so extreme as to actually pro- 
duce the condition known as talipes cavus. 

Division of the plantar fascia should be practised and the foot unrolled 
some weeks before the tenotomy of the tendo Achillis is done. Should the 
latter structure be divided at the same time as the plantar fascia, it will be 
found a matter of the most extreme difficulty to stretch the sole sufficiently, 
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because there is no fixed point in the foot from which purchase can be 
taken ; if the tendon be left undivided, a perfectly satisfactory point tfappui 
is obtained. The plantar fascia is generally easily divided by putting the 
sole of the foot firmly upon the stretch, and dividing all the contracted 
bands by a tenotomy knife. It is best to commence the division as far back 
as is convenient. The patient is anaesthetised, and special care is taken in 
the disinfection ; the anterior half of the foot is then grasped by the sur- 
geon's left hand and strongly abducted so as to make the fascia tense, whilst 
the tenotomy knife is introduced between the skin and the fascia about half 
an inch to one side of the most prominent tense band, and at about the 
same distance in front of the tuberosity of the os calcis. As soon as the 
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point of the instrument is introduced through the skin, the pressure upon 
the sole is relaxed, and the knife, with the blade held parallel to the 
surface, is then carefully insinuated between the skin and the fascia. The 
surgeon should bear in mind that the latter comes very close to the skin, 
and is often in intimate connection with it. After the blade of the knife 
has been pushed well beyond the tight band, the fascia is once more put 
firmly upon the stretch, the cutting edge of the knife turned towards it, 
and it is at once divided by a few downward strokes. After division of 
the first tense band it will generally be found that others start into prom- 
inence, and these must be methodically divided, either from the same 
puncture or from another more conveniently situated. After all bands 
that are felt to be tense have been divided, the foot should be forcibly 
stretched, either with the hand alone or aided by the wrench. If it be 
possible to stretch the foot sufficiently to get it quite straight, or rather 
into the over-corrected position, by the hand alone, it is far better to do so, 
as less damage is done to the tissues. In many cases, however, more 
particularly in the small feet of young children, it is difficult to stretch the 
sole adequately with the hand alone, and in these cases Thomas's wrench 
is usefully employed. This will be described presently when speaking 
of the treatment of talipes equino-varus (see p. 84). 

After-treatment — After the foot has been thoroughly stretched in this 
manner, it should be brought into the over-corrected position, the small 
punctures dressed with cyanide gauze and collodion, and the metal 
splint already described (see p. 49) applied. Care must, be taken in 
arranging the padding of the splint that no undue pressure is exerted upon 
the heads of the metatarsals ; the padding should be somewhat thicker in 
front of and behind the balls of the toes, so as to leave a certain amount of 
depression into which they may sink. The foot is then firmly bound to 
the splint. Should the tendo Achillis not be too tight to allow the foot 
to come to a right angle, the patient may be allowed to stand, wearing 
the splint, within a week after the operation ; the standing position helps 
still further to promote the stretching of the sole. Should, however, 
the contraction of the tendo Achillis be very marked, this will not 
be possible. If there be much pain complained of after the operation, 
the splint should be taken off and the padding readjusted. This is an 
important matter, for, should a slough form on the balls of the toes, very 
considerable trouble may result, and a permanently tender scar may be 
left behind. 

In many cases it is necessary to repeat the tenotomy of the plantar 
foscia some three or four weeks after the first operation. In no case 
should the tendo Achillis be divided until the foot has been thoroughly 
unfolded, and the sole restored to its normal condition. The second 
tenotomy should be practised further forward than the first, so as to divide 
the individual slips of fascia which escaped division in the first operation, 
and which have become tense subsequently. After the surgeon is satisfied 
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that the sole is sufficiently stretched (this is usually in from a month to 
six weeks after the treatment has been begun), the tendo Achillis may be 
divided in the ordinary manner, and the subsequent treatment carried out as 
already described in speaking of the first stage of the affection (see p. 59). 

(3) In the most severe group of talipes equinus two conditions 
are met with ; either simple talipes equinus, in which the heel is drawn up 
and the sole of the foot is fairly straight, or very marked equinus combined 
with a certain amount of talipes cavus. We shall take the consideration 
of the former group first. 

(«) It is well to commence the treatment with a free division of the 
plantar fascia, even although it may not be markedly contracted. In these 
bad cases simple division of the tendo Achillis is not sufficient to allow 
the foot to be brought into its proper position. This is due partly to 
contraction of the ligaments about the ankle joint, but mainly to the 
alterations which have occurred in the anterior part of the upper articular 
surface of the astragalus. In most cases the surgeon has to make a 
choice of some severe operative procedure, but, if the patient be young, a 
few weeks may with advantage be devoted to ascertaining whether, after 
a preliminary division of the plantar fascia, with a subsequent tenotomy 
of the tendo Achillis and the posterior ligaments of the ankle joint, 
continuous upward pressure upon the front of the foot by means of a 
splint will not lead to a cure of the deformity. If, however, it be found 
after a fair trial of these means (which are those described for the treatment 
of the second group of cases) that the deformity is not overcome, further 
procedures, directed more especially to the change in the shape of the 
astragalus, must be had recourse to. The operations at our disposal are 
excision of the astragalus, removal of a portion of the upper surface of 
that bone, excision of the ankle joint, or finally, amputation. 

(a) Excision of the Astragalus.— In ordinary cases, where the circulation 
and nutrition of the parts arc good, excision of the astragalus yields an 
excellent result, and is probably the best of the procedures above mentioned. 
The foot left after this operation is a very useful one, and the ankle joint 
is freely movable ; the os calcis rises to some extent between the malleoli, 
and, if the operation be performed in young subjects, it is almost impossible 
to tell, when they reach adult life, that anything has been done. 

The operation for excision of the astragalus will be fully described in 
Part III. in speaking of excisions; we may here, however, say that many- 
lines of incision are used for the purpose. We prefer two vertical 
incisions, one on either side of the front of the ankle joint; that on the 
inner side commences about two inches above the internal malleolus, over 
the anterior border of the tibia, and runs downwards over the ankle to 
the dorsal surface of the scaphoid. This incision is carried directly down 
to the bone, care being taken to avoid dividing the tibialis anticus tendon, 
which is easily seen and hooked out of the way. The second incision is 
very similar and is made on the outer side, commencing about two inches 
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iborc the tip of the external malleolus, and carried downwards and forwards 
parallel with the inner incision to a point opposite the termination of the 
latter (see Fig. 30). The structures over the front of the ankle joint are raised 
by a periosteum detacher, and a copper spatula is passed in beneath the 
bridge of soft tissues thus raised, which contains all the tendons, vessels, 
nerves, etc These are then pulled well forwards and protected by the 
spatula against any chance of injury. The lateral and anterior ligaments 
of (he ankle joint axe now easily divided and the astragalo-scaphoid 
articulation is opened. The strong calcaneo-astragaloid ligament is next 
divided, and then the astragalus can generally be seized by strong forceps 
and gradually pulled forwards and outwards or inwards and any resisting 
structures divided. At the posterior part of the bone the tendon of the 
four longus pollicis must be carefully separated from its groove by a 
periosteum detacher. After the astragalus has been removed, the bleeding 
is arrested, the wound stitched up, and the foot put up at a right angle 
upon a suitable splint It is only in the most extreme cases that it 
becomes necessary to divide the tendo Achillis at the same time ; if 
necessary, this, of course, must be done. In putting up the foot special 
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•are must be taken to prevent inversion, and the best arrangement is 
Croft's plaster of Paris splint, which will be fully described in Part III. in 
dealing with fractures. Other useful splints are lateral poroplastic ones 
"nodded to the foot while it is held at right angles to the leg in its proper 
position. 

The chief point to remember in the after-treatment of excision of the 
astragalus is that there is a tendency to inversion of the foot, and this 
must be carefully and persistently guarded against. The splint should be 
kept on for about six weeks, at the end of which time the patient, furnished 
"ith a suitable apparatus, may be allowed to walk. This apparatus 
should consist of a boot to which are attached lateral irons fastened to a 
o*nd around the upper part of the leg and furnished with hinges opposite 
the ankle joint (see Fig. 31). The boot should be worn for eight months 
«a year, when it will generally be found that the foot has accommodated 
itself to its new position. 

ifi) Partial resection of the Astragalus. — In some cases, where the 
deformity is not so great, it may suffice to expose the front of the 
W. 11. E 
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astragalus by incisions similar to those just described for its complete 
resection, and then by means of a chisel or a gouge to chip off enough 
bone from its upper and anterior surfaces to enable the articular surface 
to pass easily beneath the malleolar arch, and then, after division of the 
tendo Achillis, to bring the foot into the rectangular position. This opera- 
tion, when it is feasible, is in some ways perhaps the best for adult cases, 
but in children excision of the astragalus, if carefully attended to afterwards, 
gives such perfect results that it is much the best procedure. If this method 
of removing a portion of the astragalus be adopted, particular care must 
be taken subsequently to preserve the movements of the ankle joint by 
frequent passive and active movements 
and massage. The movements should 
be begun within a day or two of the 
operation, and in the intervals between 
them the foot should be kept on a 
posterior splint with a hinged foot 
piece which can be pushed up so as 
to over-correct the deformity. 

(y) Amputation. — Amputation is 
of course extremely rarely called for in 
these cases, but sometimes, — when the 
condition is due to infantile paralysis, 
when there is extreme wasting of the 
parts, when the nutrition of the foot 
is markedly interfered with, when the 
latter is constantly subject to ulcera- 
tion, and when in fact the foot would 
be useless even were it restored to its 
proper position,— Syme's or Pirogoff's 
operation (preferably Symfs) will yield 
a far more satisfactory result than any 
attempt to retain the foot and restore 
Its functions by apparatus. 

(b) In the second class of these 
severe cases of talipes equinus, those, namely, in which there is also 
marked talipes cavus and where the foot cannot be unfolded by the mere 
employment of tenotomy and splints, some more serious operation may 
be necessary. In these cases the patient is generally much crippled, and 
suffers great pain, when the weight is borne upon the sole, from stretching 
of the plantar fascia and the ligaments ; at the same time callosities and 
corns form over the metatarsal bones, and cause the greatest suffering. 

Excision of a wedge from the tarsus. — Should tenotomy and wrenching 
fail to restore the proper shape of the foot, it may become necessary to 
remove a portion of the tarsus, in order to bring the sole of the foot flat 
upon the ground, and this should be done and the loot brought straight 
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before the tendo Achiilis is divided. The operation is readily performed by 
means of straight incisions along the inner and outer sides of the foot, at 
about the level of the scaphoid bone ; the incisions are carried down to 
the bone, the tendons and other structures on the front of the tarsus are 
peeled off with a periosteum detacher, and the structures in the sole of the 
foot are similarly treated. The soft parts are held aside by copper spatula? 
introduced between them and the bones, and a wedge-shaped cut is made 
in the tarsus by means of a saw insinuated between the spatulse and the 
bone. The portion of bone removed should have its base directed towards 
the dorsum of the foot, and the apex towards the sole. The bones should 
be removed without any regard to their articulations, and the block excised 
generally consists of the head of the astragalus, a portion of the scaphoid, 
and a portion of the cuboid. When this has been done, the foot can 
usually be brought satisfactorily into position ; should there be any difficulty, 
further portions of the bones may be removed by a chisel. 

It is of course necessary to employ, as preliminaries to this operation, 
division of the plantar fascia and thorough wrenching of the foot, and these 
should be done immediately before the soft parts are separated from the 
bones; it would be impossible to carry them out after the bones have been 
divided, and, therefore, a larger amount of bone would have to be taken away 
than is actually necessary. The size of the wedge should be such as to 
allow the patient to walk upon the under surfaces of the metatarsal bones 
instead of upon the ends. It should not be so great as to entirely obliterate 
the arch of the foot, and it is well to make the wedge rather small in 
the first place, and then, if necessary, to remove a second slice, the thickness 
of which can be readily estimated after the first wedge has been removed. 

The bleeding is arrested, the wound stitched up without a drainage 
tube, antiseptic dressings applied, and the foot put into proper position. 
A splint is applied to the back of the leg and the sole of the foot, and 
retained for about six weeks, until bony union has occurred. By that time the 
tendo Achiilis may be divided, and, if necessary, the posterior ligaments of the 
ankle joint also may be cut, so as to enable the foot to be brought up 
to a right angle in the first instance, and, subsequently, to an acute angle. 
After about three weeks longer, the patient may be allowed to walk about, 
^nd the treatment recommended for the first class of cases of talipes equinus 
is then carried out. 



TALIPES CALCANEUS. 

As a congenital deformity this is comparatively a rare affection. When 
it occurs, it is usually the result of infantile paralysis affecting the muscles 
of the calf. When present at birth, it is often associated with an absence 
of the fibula, or some similar arrest of development of the leg. In the cases 
in which the fibula is absent, there is usually a compound form of the 
-deformity which takes the shape of talipes calcaneo-valgus. In the paralytic 
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form, the front part of the foot is drawn up by the unbalanced action of the 
muscles in front of the leg ; the heel is depressed, so that in bad cases the 
upper part of the instep may lie in actual contact with the anterior surface 
of the leg, whilst the patient walks upon the extreme point of the heel. In 
all these cases there is generally a tendency to some valgus deformity as 
well. 

TREATMENT.— As in all the other paralytic cases, it is quite easy 
to replace the foot in its normal position without the exercise of any 
force, as long as the affection is in its earlier stages; under these circum- 
stances the treatment must be directed on the one hand to retaining the 
foot in proper position, whilst, on the other, efforts are made to maintain or 
restore the functions of the paralysed muscles as much as possible. To 
meet the first indication a suitable splint should be applied ; in children 
the one which we prefer is the simple 
metal splint with the connecting stout 
copper wire, which has already been 
described (see Fig. a6), and which can 
be readily applied by the nurse. As in 
the other cases, the splint should be 
taken off several times a day to allow 
of the employment of manipulations 
designed to stretch the muscles on the 
front of the leg, and to apply massage to 
those on the posterior surface. Besides 
the employment of massage to the calf 
muscles, the use of the Faradic current 
is very beneficial, whilst at night, and 
in the intervals between the application 
of the massage and galvanism, the splint 
should be re-applied. If these measures 
be carefully carried out in the early- 
stages, there will seldom be any neces- 
sity for division of tendons. As the 
child grows up and learns to walk, a 
tiinic j..im nri'i'iic iin. .inkje -, h-mi-i p:..-nrrii mh tal >lo splint adapted for that purpose 
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should be employed. This should con- 
sist of the usual leg-irons taking a grasp from the upper part of the leg 
just below the knee, the irons running down on each side of the leg, and 
being fastened below into the heel of the boot. It should also be pro- 
vided with a hinge-joint opposite the ankle; this latter should have a stop 
so as to prevent the foot being bent upwards beyond a right angle, and 
it is well also, where there is considerable loss of power, to have some 
sort of artificial tendo Achillis adapted to the apparatus (see Fig. 31). 
The most convenient arrangement is an elastic spring attached to the heel 
of the boot below, and to the posterior aspect of the band around the 
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knee above. Thus, when the patient lifts the foot from the ground, the 
heel is drawn up by the band, and when the foot is brought to the 
ground, the weight of the body stretches the elastic and allows the foot 
to come to a right angle, where it is stopped by the hinge arrangement. 
When the patient is not walking, it is well to take off this apparatus, 
which is apt, under any circumstances, to be somewhat heavy for the 
much-enfeebled limb, to employ massage, electricity and douching, and 
then to substitute the simpler splint already mentioned above. 

When electrical examination shows that there is still a considerable 
amount of healthy muscular tissue left in the calf muscles, something 
further may be done to promote the usefulness of the limb ; this takes 
the form of shortening the unduly elongated tendo Achillis. As a pre- 
liminary measure, however, it may be necessary to divide any tendons on the 
front of the ankle which are rendered unduly tense when the foot is 




wooght into its normal position. The operations for shortening the tendo 
Achillis are apt to be somewhat unsatisfactory, the principal reason for 
"lis being that the union between the divided ends tends to stretch some- 
what after a time and thus to allow the deformity to be reproduced. 
Simple transverse division of the tendo Achillis and resection of a portion 
sufficient to restore it to its proper length is always inefficient, as the 
uniting medium invariably stretches subsequently. In order to obtain a 
successful result, the operation must be of a somewhat more elaborate 
Cn *racter; it may be designed with the view of getting a broader and 
famer uniting surface, or the tendon need not be divided at all, but its 
Point of insertion into the os calcis may be changed. 

1. Plastic operations upon the tendo Achillis. — If it be desired 
to divide the tendo Achillis, this structure should be exposed by turning up 
a fop, which is made by carrying a curved incision from a point about 
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half an inch to one side of the tendon, and at a similar distance above 
the proposed point of division, downwards, across the tendon, the lowest 
point being half an inch to an inch below the point of division, and then 
bringing it up to a point on the opposite side of the tendon correspond- 
ing to its starting point (sue Fig. 33). The flap thus marked out is raised 
and hooked upwards so as to expose the tendon, the result of this being 
that the line of union of the flap will not correspond anywhere to 
the line of division of the tendon, and therefore there will be no risk 
of adhesion between the incision in the tendon and that in the skin. 
The actual method of shortening the tendon varies ; there are two 
principal plans : (a) to divide the tendon obliquely, so as to have a broad 
surface for union, and ($) to divide it in a "L-shaped manner. 

(a) Oblique section of the tendo Achillis. — The best way of carrying out 
the first plan, is to turn up a flap and expose the tendon in the manner just 
indicated, and then to divide the latter obliquely from above downwards 
and forwards (see Fig. 34). This oblique incision through the tendon 
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should be nearly two inches in length, and should commence close lo, or 
even actually through, some of the muscular fibres. After the tendon 
has been divided in this manner, a sufficient portion of the lower part 
is removed by a second incision which is parallel to the first; the amount 
removed should be such that when the oblique surfaces are brought into 
accurate apposition, the foot shall either be at or slightly beyond a right 
angle to the leg. The foot is then brought into position, the cut surfaces 
of the tendon are carefully approximated and sewn together, preferably by 
a continuous suture. The flap is replaced in position and all haemorrhage 
arrested, the wound is sewn up without the intervention of a drainage 
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tube, and the usual antiseptic dressings are applied. By means of this 
operation, a broad surface for union is obtained, and, if care be taken not 
to put any tension upon the tendon for some weeks afterwards, the result 
is usually fairly satisfactory. 

(£) "L-shaiwcl section of the tendo Achillis. The second plan is that 
of dividing the tendon by means of a "L-shaped incision. After turning up 
a flap as before, an incision is made in the tendon, commencing on one side, 
and running transversely across it as far as its centre. The knife is then 
turned downwards at a right angle to this incision, and the tendon is split 
vertically along the middle line for about a couple of inches. At the 
Iowct end of this incision the knife is turned transversely across the tendon, 
and directed towards the opposite side to that originally divided, and is 
made to divide the remaining half of the tendon (see Fig. 35). In this 
way, two long flaps of tendon are made, which lie side by side, and all 
that is necessary is to cut off a sufficient portion from each flap, so 
that when the divided surfaces are brought accurately into contact the 
necessary amount of shortening is obtained. A good practical rule is to 
make the vertical part of the incision just double the length of the portion 
of tendon that will require to be removed in order to bring the foot into 
proper position. After having cut away the requisite amount, the ends are 
brought into accurate apposition, and are carefully stitched with silk. 1 
In some ways, this is the more satisfactory method ; in it the union is a 
combination of a transverse with a vertical one, which is very strong, 
whereas in the other the union is oblique, and there is a possibility of 
*ts yielding. A further advantage of this particular method is that the 
division can be practised lower down, and need not involve the muscular 
fibres at all. 

Various other plans have been devised, none of which are entirely 
satisfactory; we have contented ourselves with describing those that we 
nave found of most practical value. 

After-treatment. — Whichever method be adopted, care must be 
t^en to keep the foot in a position of somewhat marked equinus for at 
'east six or eight weeks, so as to allow of sound union between the 
divided ends ; even after this time great care has to be exercised not to 
Put strain on it for fear of stretching the uniting material. The patient 
should not be allowed to walk about to any extent for at least six months 
after the operation. When walking is permitted he should be furnished 
with the apparatus already mentioned (see p. 68), consisting of the lateral 

■ 

ff ons fitted into a surgical boot with a stop which prevents the joint 
being flexed beyond a right angle. From six weeks after the operation the 
calf should be thoroughly massaged and douched once or twice daily, 
frfld the Faradic current applied to the muscles. 

2. Transplantation of tendo Achillis. — The other plan sometimes 

1 For the method of suturing a tendon, see Chap. XVII. 
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employed is not to divide the tendon at all on account of the danger of 
the union subsequently stretching, but to alter the bony attachment of the 
tendo Achillis to the os calcis. When, owing to the paralysis, the nutrition 
of the leg is faulty, and when, therefore, the union in such a slightly 
vascular structure as tendon will very probably be extremely imperfect, 
there is no doubt that a more satisfactory result will be obtained by 
altering the point of insertion of the tendo Achillis into the os calcis. 
The great objection to this plan is, however, that the amount of shorten- 
ing obtained by its means is comparatively limited, and the method is 
only of real value when the amount of talipes calcaneus is very moderate. 
Two operations have been recommended (see Fig. 36) ; in the first a 
flap with its convexity upwards is raised over the heel, and dissected down- 
wards so as to expose the whole of the posterior part of the os calcis. A 
saw is then applied to the upper surface of the bone immediately in front 
of the tendon, and, by a vertical 
cut, a thin slice of the bone, 
with the attachment of the 
tendo Achillis to it, is sawn off. 
This slice of bone is pulled 
down until the insertion of the 
tendon is at a point as low as 
may be necessary, or as low as 
possible, and the bone is find 
into its new position by two or 
three small screws or nails. 
The projecting lower portion ol 
the slice of bone is then cut 
off so as to make it level with 
the under surface of the os 

In some cases where the 
tendon is very long, it has been advised that the upper part of the bone 
thus sawn off should be turned round at a right angle and applied to a 
raw surface made by cutting off sufficient of the under surface of the os 
calcis ; this is done to bring down the insertion of the tendon to 
the very lowest possible point. The results of attempts to produce 
great shortening in this manner do not, however, seem to be very 
satisfactory. 

After- treatment. — After the operation the wound is stitched up 
without a drainage tube, the usual antiseptic dressings are applied, and 
the foot is put up on a splint so that the toes are markedly pointed, 
and ic kept in that position for about six weeks, until bony union is 
complete. After that time, the patient may be allowed to walk about with 
the boot already described (see p. 68). 
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TALIPES VALGUS. 

As a congenital affection, this condition is comparatively rare ; when it 
does occur it is most frequently associated with absence of the fibula. Even 
as an acquired affection, the deformity is not very common ; it then most 
commonly results from infantile paralysis, and the deformity is produced by 
the unbalanced actions of the peronei muscles, the tibiales and extensors 
of the foot being more or less completely paralysed. It may also occur 
in connection with ricketty deformities of the leg, or faulty union of fractures 
of the tibia and fibula. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— The principal alterations in the foot 
are stretching of the internal lateral ligament of the ankle joint with a 
corresponding amount of contraction of the external lateral ligament, and 
to a lesser degree, stretching of some of the other ligaments on the inner 
side of the foot In the early stage it is quite easy to bring the foot 
into its normal position by manipulations alone, but in the later stages, as in 
all other cases of club-foot, the ligaments and the muscles (more especially 
the peronei) become contracted, and will require division before the foot 
can be restored to its normal position. In very severe or long-standing cases 
a certain amount of alteration in the shape of the bones also occurs, and 
this will form a still further obstacle to the reduction of the deformity. 

TREATMENT. — In the early cases, in which the position of the foot 
can be readily rectified by the hand alone, the treatment will consist in 
preventing the occurrence of the deformity, and in trying to increase the 
strength of the weakened muscles, so as to enable them to pull up the 
inner border of the foot. This should be done, as in the other forms of 
paralytic talipes, by manipulations carried out by the nurse (who gradually 
averts the foot, and brings it inwards at the mid-tarsal joint), aided by 
ntassage and douching of the muscles, (particularly the tibiales and extensors 
°f the toes), and the employment of the galvanic current. In the intervals 
between the massage and passive movements, the foot should be kept in the 
corrected position by means of a suitable apparatus. In the early stage, 
hefore the patient learns to walk, the metal splint, which we have already 
frequently mentioned (see p. 49), is the most satisfactory, but when the patient 
,s able to get about, he should be encouraged to do so "with an apparatus 
Signed to prevent eversion of the foot. This consists of the usual leg 
Ir °ns, the outside one being particularly strong, jointed at the ankle, and 
hinged to the heel of the boot, which should be constructed of thick 
leather, and should have the inner side of the sole and heel slightly 
thicker than the outer (see Fig. 37). The heel should also extend further 
forwards than is usually the case; in fact, the boot should be made much 
on the same lines as those recommended for flat foot (see p. 40), for in 
these cases of talipes valgus a certain amount of flat foot is generally 
Present, and must be corrected. In many cases it is well also to employ 
Whitman's springs (see p. 39). The boot should only be worn while walking, 
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and should be removed as soon as the patient complains of being 
or of the apparatus causing pain. When it is taken off, the limb si 
be massaged and douched, and the lighter metal splint put on in its [ 
In very advanced cases in which there is marked shortening o! 
peronei tendons, it will be necessary to divide them and in some 
also to divide the external lateral ligament of the ankle joint. 
division of the peronei tendons is best carried out at a point abou 
inch and a half above the tip of the external malleolus, and in 
cases the tendons of both the peroneus longus and brevis shouli 
cut. The tenotomy knife is inserted between the tendons and the t 
the edge of the peroneus longus can be easily made out, and, as soc 
it is divided, the peroneus brevis comes 
relief and can also be divided. No impc 
structures are endangered by the opers 
The short saphena vein may sometime 
divided, but this is a matter of no 
sequence. After the tendons have been 
the foot should be put up in a positic 
slight adduction. Whether the defoi 
should be completely remedied at one 
not, depends, of course, on the amout 
separation of the divided ends of the te 
that this will entail. If it be comparai 
slight, there is no objection to compl 
correcting or over-correcting the defoi 
directly after the operation ; if, on the i 
hand, it be considerable, it is better to ; 
the deformity to remain uncorrected or 
partially corrected for about a week, 
then gradually to complete it. 

In some cases, especially in hospital 

patients, it is best to put up the foe 

plaster of Paris. In doing this, any flat 

that co-exists must also be corrected ; 

toes should be pressed downwards, backwards and inwards, so a 

raise the arch of the instep. 

When there is sufficient union between the divided ends of the ten< 
namely, after the lapse of about three weeks, treatment on the 
already detailed for the milder degrees of the deformity shoulc 
carried out (vide supra). In the case of a child not able to ' 
massage of the weak muscles with proper manipulations and fixatio 
the foot on splints in the intervals should be employed ; when the i 
can walk, the apparatus above recommended should be used in additic 
massage and electricity. 

When the deformity is associated with some deflection of the tw 
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either resulting from rickets or from injury, the treatment must, of course, 
be first of all directed to remedying the osseous deformity as much as 
possible. Thus, in ricketty cases, should the deformity be extreme, it 
may be necessary to divide the bones of the leg so as to bring them 
straight (see Chap. IV.). In traumatic valgus occurring after Pott's 
fracture, it will be necessary to perform an operation to restore the 
proper position of the bones of the leg, if such be found feasible. This 
matter, however, will be much better discussed in Part III. in speaking of 
Pott's fracture. 

TALIPES EQUINO-VALGUS. 

It is not uncommon for a certain amount of equinus to be combined 
with talipes valgus — a condition which is known by the term talipes equino- 
valgus. It is perhaps more frequently met with as a congenital than as an 
acquired deformity. It does not, however, require any special description 
here, because the remarks that we shall make immediately about equino- 
varus may be applied equally to talipes equino-valgus. As in the treatment 
of equino-varus, the valgus deformity should be corrected before the tendo 
Achillis is divided. 

TALIPES VARUS. 

Pure talipes varus is exceedingly rare, the great majority of the cases 
king combined with equinus, the condition then being spoken of as 
^ipes equino-varus. True varus may, however, result from infantile 
Paralysis, affecting only the peronei muscles and leaving the tibiales and 
the anterior muscles of the leg unaffected. It may also result from 
cicatricial contraction, or from badly united fractures of the leg. The 
treatment of this affection is the same as that of the varus deformity in 
^Hpes equino-varus, which we shall now consider. 

TALIPES EQUINO-VARUS. 

This form of club-foot is the most common and the most important of 
a ll those with which the surgeon has to deal. The foot is in a position 
of adduction, the inner side being shortened and drawn up, whilst there is 
a marked lateral flexion of the mid-tarsal joint, the anterior part of the 
foot being drawn inwards. Sometimes the displacement of the front of 
the foot is so marked that its inner border forms an acute angle at 
^e mid-tarsal joint. Besides this deformity the heel is drawn up as 
the result of the shortening of the calf muscles. The vertical plane of 
the whole of the foot is altered, the under surface of the os calcis looking 
somewhat inwards instead of directly downwards. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— The condition may be congenital 
or acquired. The acquired form may be due to infantile paralysis; 
to some spastic condition of the muscles, as in spastic paraplegia ; to 
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injuries, such as dislocations or fractures about the ankle joint ; to disea: 
of that articulation ; or to cicatricial contraction in its neighbourhood. 1 n 
the amgemia/ form there is not only tightness of certain tendons, but a\X 
alterations in the other structures of the foot, more particularly in 



ligaments and bones. The most marked change in the bones occurs &X 
die junction of the neck with the body of the astragalus, the normal ara^^le 
of which is profoundly altered; instead of being about 38* as in w-Mne 
normal foetal astragalus, it may, according to Parker, in certain cases of 

talipes reach as much as 50*. Under normal conditions the obliquity of 

the neck of the astragalus diminishes as the child grows, so that in t^IMie 
adult the angle of inward deflection of the neck is a little over io° ; ^*> n 
the other hand, in equino-varus in the adult, it may still remain at al>*-— -nt 
50*. It is quite evident that, with such a marked increase in tins angs^^e, 
the shape of the anterior part of the foot must be seriously altered, ^l^^dq 
that there is a distinct obstacle in the osseous system itself to fcJie 
reduction of the deformity. 

As the result of the equinus position there is a further change in «^-*e 
Astragalus. The greater part of the upper articular surface of die bon^ 1S 
uncovered, and. as the result of this* the alterations already described m 
speaking of talipes equinus occur tsee p. 55k while, at the same rim-- •<■€, 
the portion which articulates with the ubkHibuIar arch rs narrower than !t 
ought to bev and thus a certain amount of lateral displacement is allow^^d- 
As time goes on. changes also occur in the other tarsal bones, mc^ re 
puj^sctzlariy in the cuboid and the scaphoid, but. although these may g*-" 1 ^ 
rise :o an additional obstacle to the reduction of the deformitr. tli^ rnr 
influence is not nearly so great as thai of the deformity in the astragal*-^ 5 - 
In advanced cases also there is a marked alteration in the bones of 
the leg, the artkle being rotated inwards as a whole, so that the exter r - ral 
malleolus comes w lie on 1 plane considerably anterior to that of LM^e 
internal one. this condition being the exact opposite of the norm^- 
These extreme changes are usually only reached, however, when the patier»t 
is allowed to ar^ain adult life before any attempt is "t^»* to restore tfce 
Boot to its proper position. 

Besides the alterations in the bones there are also certain changes wji 
the ligaments of the tarsus : those on the dorsum and the outer surface *rf 
the Boot become elongated, while those on rise inner s»5e are considerately 
shortened ami thickened. According to Parker the most important changes 
take place in the ligaments around the asrj^tgalc^scaphoni Joint, in the 
portion of the deltoid ligament of the ankle joint, and in tbe 
cafcaoeo^tiagalotd ligaments. In the early soge of the deformity 
paaatfS infieriere more seriously with its reduction, than does the 
4 siafe of me neck of the astragalus irseltL x>r in tmuncs. where tbe 

tfc is comparatively easy 30 bemi them into a new 
— rnrA are right and thickened* and are not so 
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The muscles and tendons are not contracted in the early stage of the 
disease, and in an infant a few weeks old there is usually little or no 
difficulty in reducing the deformity as far as the tendons are concerned ; 
if, however, the deformity be allowed to continue they become tight, and 
the reposition of the foot cannot be carried out until after their division. 
The tendons chiefly affected in this way are those of the tibialis anticus 
and posticus, the tendo Achillis, and in some cases the tendon of the 
flexor longus digitorum ; those requiring division are as a rule the two 
Obiales and the tendo Achillis. 

TREATMENT. — In considering the treatment we have to take into 

consideration the alterations in the bones, the ligaments and the muscles, 

the last producing contraction of the tendons ; the shortening of the 

plan tar fascia ; and finally, the tightness of the skin itself upon the inner 

£»or<3er of the foot. The contraction of the plantar fascia and the tightness 

of ttie skin are points of special importance, for, unless means be taken 

to *-«ctify these, the shortening of the inner border of the foot and the 

incx~*3ase of the arch will not be remedied. In advanced cases also we 

finti. in addition, that changes have occurred in parts subjected to pressure, 

fhi <^r h are normally not intended to bear any pressure at all. These 

cKa.r-»ges consist essentially in the formation of callosities on the outer 

surfia.ee of the foot, and, in some severe cases, on the outer side of the 

dorsum. Beneath the callosities bursa; develop, and these latter are 

s£>e<irially liable to attacks of inflammation and suppuration, which may 

cause considerable pain and give rise to further thickening and matting 

logether of the soft parts in their neighbourhood. 

The cases of ecjuino-varus coming under the notice of the surgeon 

may be divided from the point of view of treatment into two main groups : 

l,i) those in which the deformity can be readily reduced by manipulation, 

that is lo say, those in which there are no resisting structures requiring 

division ; and (2) those in which there are one or more resisting 

structures, and where, therefore, some form of operative procedure is 

required to restore the foot to its proper position. This second group 

may be further sub-divided into two great classes, namely (a) those in 

w hich the obstacle to reduction is formed by shortened tendons, fascia?, 

or ligaments, and (&) those in which the obstacle is essentially due to 

^fce permanent alteration in the shape of the bones. 

{') Treatment of cases where the deformity can be reduced 
by manipulation alone. — It is mainly the very early congenital cases 
**" within the first few weeks after birth which come under this 
swling, and in them, if careful treatment be begun at once and 
,jri iefJ out perse veringly, the deformity may be cured without the neces- 
'■'■: for any operative procedure. In this early stage the deformity is 
ytBtmtjf due to weakness of the muscles and to alterations in the shape 
w bones, which, in their turn, are very possibly the result of some 
he rotation of the foot during late fcetal life. The treatment of 
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these cases should, therefore, in the first place consist of manipulations 
designed to prevent the contraction of the muscles, and also to stretch 
any structures which are unduly tight ; besides this, some form of retentive 
apparatus will be required to keep the foot in good position in the 
intervals between the manipulations. Both these measures tend to 
gradually restore the bones to their proper shape. Massage, and, in some 
cases, electricity should also be employed with the view of increasing the 
nutrition of the defective muscles. If the treatment be not begun at the 
earliest possible period, operative measures must precede it, since tight 
structures will have to be divided. Hence the treatment cannot be begun 
too soon ; it should be commenced immediately the condition is noticed, 
which is usually within a very few days after birth. 

(a) Manipulations. —The necessary manipulations are quite simple, but 
they should be carried out regularly and frequently and persevered with for 
a long time. They consist essentially in abduction and eversion of the 
foot at the medio-tarsal joint, and flexion of the foot upon the leg. It is 
of the greatest importance that these manipulations should be carried 
out quite gently, so as not to frighten the child or to produce pain ; if 
pain be caused, spasm of the muscles on the inner side of the leg and 
foot is set up, and this offers an obstacle to the manipulations, so that the 
condition will be aggravated rather than improved. If, on the other hand, 
the manipulations be carried out gently and in a coaxing manner, the 
child becomes accustomed to them, does not resent them, and no spasm 
of the muscles occurs. 

The front part of the foot should be grasped with the right hand 
while the leg is steadied with the left which embraces it just above the 
ankle joint. The metatarsus is then gradually carried outwards, until the 
inner border of the foot is quite straight. The right hand should next be 
slipped up a little more towards the heel, so as to grasp the whole foot, 
the toes lying between the ball of the thumb and the little finger. The 
entire foot is then gradually and steadily everted until the sole looks rather 
outwards, and while eversion is maintained the foot is gradually flexed 
at the ankle joint. The essential points in this procedure are firstly the 
unfolding of the anterior part of the foot, secondly, the overcoming of 
the inversion of the foot as a whole, and thirdly, the flexion of the foot 
at the ankle joint. It is of extreme importance to remember that it 
is not enough to produce eversion of the anterior half of the foot 
alone — that part, namely, in front of the mid-tarsal joint This is a point 
often overlooked, not only in these early cases, but in those of every 
description, and the result is that after prolonged treatment, while the 
equinus and the faulty position of the front half of the foot have been 
overcome, the under surface of the os calcis looks inwards instead of 
directly downwards. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that when 
the foot is everted the os calcis as well as the anterior part of the foot 
should be everted too, 
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After the foot has been brought into position by these manipulations, 
it should be held there with the right hand for from five to ten minutes, whilst 
with the left the leg is gently rubbed, and the muscles of the calf and front of 
the leg are steadily kneaded. These manipulations with the hand, and the 
accompanying massage, should be repeated three or four times a day, and 
after they have been carried out the foot should be put up on a proper 
splint, so as to prevent recurrence of the deformity in the intervals. 

(i) Apparatus. — The most satisfactory spliut for infants is the metal 
one already described (see Fig. 26); this should be bent, so as to fit 
the foot and leg in their faulty position, and, after these have been 
firmly fastened by bandages to the splint, one portion of the latter is 
grasped with each hand, and the limb is steadily and slowly brought into 
a position of eversion and flexion. This is qnce easily done, as the copper 
bar yields to the firm pressure of the hand, out is of sufficient stoutness to 
prevent any recurrence of the deformity caused by muscular action on the part 
of the child. The splint should be worn continuously night and day, and 
should only be removed to allow of the manipulations and massage already 
described. When there is much weakness of the leg muscles, the galvanic 
current may with advantage be applied, but in the earlier stages it is better to 
avoid this, because it is likely to frighten the child, and, therefore, interferes 
with the performance of other treatment ; in these congenital cases it is not 
of any real importance, seeing that there is no actual paralysis of any of the 
muscles concerned. 

When the treatment is carried out methodically in this manner, it will be 
found that, at the end of three or four months from the commencement of 
treatment, the foot retains its position, even if the splint be left off for 
some little time ; the splint should, however, be continued for at least two or 
three years after the deformity has been corrected. It must be remembered 
that, while the resistance of the muscles and the ligaments may be readily 
overcome, it takes a long time for the bones which are altered in direction 
to be moulded into their new position, so that, if the retentive apparatus 
oe left off too soon, the deformity is almost certain to be reproduced. 
When the child begins to walk, an ordinary Scarpa's shoe will be more 
convenient and satisfactory than the arrangement just described. The 
method of employing Scarpa's shoe will be referred to immediately, (see 
p. 86). 

So far, we have been speaking only of cases for which an intelligent nurse 
can be obtained, who can give the child constant attention, — conditions 
w hich of course only exist amongst the comparatively well-to-do. In 
Practice among the poor, where there is difficulty in obtaining proper atten- 
dance, or where the parents are too stupid to carry out this treatment 
properly, the best procedure is to put the foot up in plaster of Pans in 
*ne corrected position at quite an early period of infancy. This is, 
however, not nearly so good a method of treatment as the one recommended 
above, as the plaster of Paris encloses the leg, and, therefore, the nutrition 
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erfered with. The piaster also tenth 



«W by urine, and to get loose, and the skin beneath gets irritated and 
derated. In addition to these drawbacks, the foot of an infant is so 
od tieUing that it is fery difficult to get a proper purchase upon it- 
er of Paris be employed, it should be renewed at least once a week, 
M ore avast be taken that the foot b beid in the over-corrected 
i wndst the piaster is setting. This b dxrncah to do when the foot is 
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as far as the middle of the thigh. The splint, which is padded with 
boracic lint, is then applied to the sole of the foot and, in order to 
prevent it slipping backwards, a broad piece of strapping is carried sandal- 
wise around its posterior end and over the instep, whilst the rest of the 
foot is firmly fixed to the splint by a suitable bandage. The foot can 
then easily be got into a flexed and everted position by traction upon 
the free ends of the two pieces of strapping. The ends of these are 
palled taut on the front and outer sides of the thigh respectively, and a 
bandage is firmly applied around the limb outside them. The redun- 
dant ends of the strapping are turned down over the upper edge of the 
handage, and covered in by a few turns carried from above downwards 
over them. Thus the strapping, the thigh and the bandage are all firmly 
fixed together, and the foot retained in the corrected position. A plaster 
of Paris bandage is then applied to the foot and leg, and when this has 
properly set, the strapping may be cut through above and below the casing, 
and it and the bandage around the thigh removed ; the foot is thus kept 
in position whilst the plaster of Paris is applied, without the necessity of 
holding it by the hand. Each time the plaster is removed and renewed the 
leg should be thoroughly rubbed and the galvanic current applied to the 
muscles. 

When the child is old enough to walk it is better to substitute some 
form of apparatus for the plaster of Paris, and in poor patients, of whom 
w e are at present speaking, probably the most suitable arrangement is the 
gyre's apparatus, just described, without the plaster of Paris. The child 
talking on the flat piece of wood tends to evert the foot more and more, 
whilst the extra length of the splint fully corrects the equinus. The chief 
objection to the apparatus is that the strapping very soon slips, but this can 
easily be rectified by continuing the bandage below the knee so as to 
bring the strips of strapping in contact with the leg, and so to tighten the 
apparatus. In any case, however, it requires renewal every week. 

(2) In the second group of cases there are one or more 
tight structures which oppose the reposition of the foot, and these 
must be divided before any other treatment can be adopted. In the 
earlier stages these structures are essentially tendons, fascia, or ligaments. 
The tendons chiefly affected are the tendo Achillis and those of the tibiales 
muscles. The fascia is the plantar fascia, whilst the ligaments are those 
around the astragalo-scaphoid joint, and also in some cases the anterior 
part of the internal lateral ligament of the ankle joint. 

Although all these structures may require division before the foot can 
he got into proper position, it is advisable to carry out the rectification 
in two stages ; in the first place, the various structures which prevent the 
reduction of the adduction and inversion of the foot should be divided, 
whilst the equinus is left uncorrected for a time ; afterwards, when 
these deformities have been satisfactorily overcome, division of the tendo 

Achillis may be undertaken. This is a matter of great importance, because 
pt. 11. f 
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the tendo Achillis is of great value as forming a point tfappui, which fixes 
the posterior half of the foot and permits the proper unfolding of the 
anterior part. If the tendo Achillis be divided at the same time as the 
other structures, the greatest difficulty will be found in unfolding the 
anterior part of the foot from the want of such a fixed point. 

Tenotomy.— The first stage in the treatment therefore consists in 
dividing all the various tight structures, with the exception of the tendo 
Achillis. In the first place, the tibiales tendons which interfere with the 
proper reposition of the foot must be divided, and in bad cases the tendon 
of the flexor longus digitorum will also require division. 

Division of the tibialis anticus tendon. — The tibialis anticus tendon is 
usually divided just below the point where it crosses the ankle joint, and 
a little above its insertion into the internal cuneiform bone; at this point 
there is no risk of dividing any other structure. The position of the 
tendon can usually be defined by making it tense, which is done by 
abducting and everting the foot. A tenotomy knife is inserted on one 
side, close to the tendon, which should be relaxed so as to allow the 
knife to be insinuated between it and the skin. The cutting edge is 
then turned towards the tendon, which is again put upon the stretch 
by abducting and everting the foot, and is divided. 

Division of the tibia/is posticus tendon. — The tibialis posticus tendon is 
best divided through an open incision from one and a half to two inches 
above the internal malleolus, and immediately behind it. It is well, 
instead of cutting directly downwards on to the tendon, to turn aside a con- 
vex flap so as to avoid any risk of adhesion of the tendon to the cicatrix 
in the skin. A slightly curved incision is therefore made along the 
iniernal border of the tibia, with its convexity forwards, and the flap, con- 
taining skin and fascia, is turned back until the edge of the tibia is 
exposed ; just behind it will be found the tendons of the tibialis posticus 
and the flexor longus digitorum. The former tendon lies next the bone 
and a blunt pointed tenotomy knife can be readily insinuated between it 
and that of the flexor longus digitorum. The knife is then turned 
towards the bone and the tendon of the tibialis divided. Should it be 
found that there is still some obstacle to abducting the foot, the tendon 
of the flexor longus digitorum may also be cut across ; this, however, 
should be done on a different level to the division of the tibialis posticus. 
The wound is stitched up without a drainage tube and antiseptic dressings 
applied. 

Division of the plantar fascia. — The plantar fascia if contracted must next 
be divided. This is necessary in many cases, and should be done just in 
front of the origin of the fascia from the os calcis. A tenotomy knife is 
introduced from the inner side of the foot, and carried across the sole between 
the skin and the fascia ; it is important to remember that the skin is very 
close to the fascia, and that all resisting bands must be divided. As soon 
as one band is cut across, extension made upon the sole causes others to 
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I become tense, and these must also be divided, either from the same 
puncture or from another more conveniently situated. It is well also to 
divide the fascia from a second series of punctures somewhat further 
forward, and these should be made in front of the transverse crease of 
the foot. It is very important to make sure that the division of the 
plantar fascia has been thoroughly effected. 




I 



Thirdly, in most cases, it is important also to divide the ligaments which 
PPwe reduction. It is true that in comparatively mild cases the tight 
"Bimentous structures may now be torn across by forcibly wrenching the foot 
int0 position, either with the hand alone, or with a Thomas's wrench, but in 
Ue majority of cases it is much better to divide the ligaments systematically 
ln ^e manner recommended by Mr. Parker. This especially applies to the 
wittier part of the deltoid ligament of the ankle joint, which, if not divided, 
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usually escapes tearing when the foot is wrenched, and may materiall 
interfere with the reposition of the os calcis. Parker also lays gre: 
stress on what he terms the " as tragalo- scaphoid capsule," which is made u] 
above and internally, of the superior astragalo-scaphoid ligament reinforce 
by fibres from the anterior ligament of the ankle joint and the anterii 
portion of the deltoid ligament, and, below, of fibres from the inferii 
calcaneo-scaphoid ligament. 

Syndesmototny. — Under this name, Parker has described an operation t 
which both tendons and ligaments may be divided through one inrisio: 
He makes a puncture a little below and in front of the tip of the intern 
malleolus, noting at the same time the position of the tibial arteries, and tl 
direction of the tibial tendons as they curve towards the internal cuneiform bon 
As the tenotomy knife is entered, the parts are fully relaxed, and it is pusht 
inwards over the dorsum just above the posterior tibial artery, and in front i 
the tendons, to a point just short of the anterior tibial vessel. Parker emplo; 
at first a sharp-pointed tenotome to make the track along which he tht 
introduces a curved one until its tip can be felt in front of the tendon of d 
tibialis anticus. The cutting edge is then turned downwards, the par 
fully put on the stretch, and the tibialis anticus tendon divided ; as tl 
knife cuts down on the subjacent bones and cartilage, the ligaments yiel 
while, on withdrawing the knife, the tendon of the tibialis posticus is divide 
The essential point in this operation is, of course, the division of the lig 
ments, and this must be carried out very thoroughly. Should the tibial 
posticus not be satisfactorily divided on the withdrawal of the knife, it a 
readily be done afterwards by a separate incision in the manner alreai 
described (see p. 82). 

Wrenching.— After these structures have been divided, the foot shou 
be thoroughly wrenched into position, and the deformity over-correctei 
that is to say, the foot should be brought into a position of full abducti< 
and eversion. If this can be effected by the hand, it is best, because tl 
surgeon is then enabled to judge how much force he is employing, and at tl 
same time there is not that bruising of the anterior part of the foot, which 
almost a necessary accompaniment of the use of wrenches. On the oth 
hand, when the foot is very small, it is difficult to get a proper hold of 
and, therefore, it may be necessary to employ uome instrument to take i 
place, the best of these being Thomas's wrench (see Fig. 40). It is composi 
of two parallel metal bars covered with a thick india-rubber casing, ai 
the bars can be approximated or separated by means of a screw in the hand 
of the wrench. One bar is placed transversely beneath the sole of the fo< 
just behind the ball of the great toe, whilst the other lies parallel to it ov 
the dorsum. The bars are then approximated until the foot is well graspt 
and it is then possible to manipulate the foot with the greatest ease. 

After-treatment.— When all the resisting structures (except, of coun 
the tendo Achillis) have been divided, a collodion dressing should be appli 
over the tenotomy puncture, and the foot temporarily fixed on a splint. F 
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the first two or three days the best arrangement is an internal splint, applied 
to the foot and leg. When the equinus is well marked it will be found that, 
after correcting the varus deformity, the foot lies almost in the same straight 
foe with the leg, and that therefore the adduction of the foot and the 

• 

wward bend at the tranverse tarsal joint can be remedied by a straight 

internal splint applied from the knee down to the toes. In three or four 

days' time, when the wounds have healed, it is well to put up the foot 

temporarily in a Sayre's apparatus, around which plaster of Paris is applied 

*n the manner already described (see p. 80). 

The subsequent treatment will depend to a large extent upon the 
patient's surroundings. In hospital patients who cannot afford any elaborate 
apparatus and who are unable to give proper attention to the care of the 




Fig. 4c— Thomas's Wrbnch.— A shows the wrench, £, C. and D the methods of using it in a 

case of talipes equtno-varus. {Robert Jottes.) 

toot, it is best to continue with the plaster of Paris bandages, which should 
** renewed about once a week, for from three to six months. Every 
fcroe they are renewed the leg should be thoroughly rubbed and chafed, 
*nd the galvanic current applied to the muscles. 

At the end of about six weeks or in some cases even earlier, it will 
generally be possible to carry out the second stage of the treatment, 
namely the correction of the talipes equinus. Before doing this, however, 
the foot must be very carefully examined in order to see whether any 
fesh shrinking of the ligaments or the plantar fascia has occurred. Should 
contraction have recurred, the tenotomy and wrenching must be repeated 
before the tendo Achillis is divided. The best indication of the proper 

• 

Q me for the correction of the talipes equinus is that, when the apparatus 
k taken off, the foot should retain its corrected position, or, at anj rate, 
it should be possible to at once make it resume it by the very gentlest 
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pressure. When this stage has been reached, the tendo Achilb's is divided 
and the equinus is treated on the lines already laid down (see p. 56). 
About three weeks later the patient may be allowed to walk about wearing 
a suitable apparatus ; for poor people the most convenient is Sayre's (see 
Fig. 38). It can be renewed every week, and by means of it the foot is 
kept in good position. As the child walks on the flat sole-piece he 
everts the foot more and more, whilst the extra length of the splint tends 
to correct in a marked degree the talipes equinus as the palient vigorously 
bends the foot upwards on walking. 

If the patient can afford a suitable apparatus, it is best to abandon the 
use of plaster of Paris about three weeks after the tenotomy, and to employ 
a suitable shoe or splint, with the use of which should be combined thorough 
massage of the limb and the occasional application of electricity. In young 
infants the splint with the copper band joining the leg- and foot-pieces, 
already described (see p. 49), is the best. It should be applied with 
the fool in the false position, and the varus deformity subsequently over- 
corrected. This splint should be taken off night and morning and the 
muscles thoroughly massaged and galvanized. 

When the child grows old enough to learn to walk, or when treatment 
is not begun until the child is in the habit of walking, a Scarpa's shoe may 
be applied, and this should be worn continuously for many months and 
sometimes for years. It must always be remembered that, although the 
deformity may seem to be perfectly corrected, it takes a very considerable 
time for the shape of the bones to be materially influenced, and, if the 
apparatus be left off too soon, the deformity will inevitably be reproduced 
and often in a form which is more severe than it was originally. 

Senr/a's s/tor (see Fig. 41) consists of a leg-piece applied to the calf; 
on the outer side of this leg-piece is attached an iron bar connected 
with a foot-piece. Opposite the ankle there are two hinges, the upper one 
corresponding to the ankle joint proper, from which flexion and extension 
of the foot-piece is made, whilst the lower one raises or depresses the 
side of the foot so as to bring it into a position of eversion or 
inversion. Fixed to the outer side of the front of the foot-piece is a 
strong spring bent considerably outwards, and from this a band is carried 
around the anterior part of the foot which can thus be, by the outward pull of 
the spring, brought into a position of abduction. In some forms of the appar- 
atus this movement is reinforced by a joint in the foot-piece beneath the 
instep, which, by means of a screw, is made to carry the front half outwards, 
and thus abduction of the front of the foot is more powerfully effected. 

In applying a Scarpa's shoe the apparatus is first screwed into a 
position corresponding with the deformity, and the heel is then carefully 
fixed down to the foot-piece by the appropriate straps. When this has 
been done, the apparatus is fastened to the leg, and then the various racks 
are turned by keys and the deformity reduced as much as possible with- 
out living pain. The reduction should not be carried so far as to cause 
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pain, and there should be no undue pressure upon the straps which pass 
across the instep and fasten the heel to the splint, as otherwise sores may 
form beneath them. Much more will be done by gentleness and the 
gradual reduction of the deformity than by any violent attempt to over- 
correct it at once ; the correction should be gradually increased from time 
to time until at last the deformity is over-corrected (see Fig. 41), but at 
iij time should this cause any pain. 




ce in children who can walk 
younger children the foot is 



the apparatus is likely to be of most 1 
uid who are over the age of three years ; 
w small that the shoe cannot get proper purchase, and therefore the Ught< 
metal splint is preferable. The shoe should be worn night and day, and 
sf wtild only be taken off for renewal and for the practice of massage and 
manipulations. Its use should be continued for several years — at the very 
'tis! for three or four. The child may walk while wearing the apparatus. 
At the end of three or four years, when it is found that the foot retains 
i» proper position when the child stands or walks, the splint may be dis- 
pensed with, but even then it is well to see that the boots are properly 
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made to a cast of the foot in its corrected position, and in some cases a 
suitable spring or an artificial sole to raise the outer border of the foot 
is requisite. Even after the lapse of this length of time it is well to put 
on the shoe at night for another year or so in order to prevent the 
possibility of the foot resuming its deformed position whilst the patient is 
asleep. 

(3) The most severe cases of deformity. — It is in the treatment 
of the third group of cases of talipes equino-varus that the greatest 
difficulty arises in practice. Here the obstacle to reduction is not merely 
the shortening of various soft structures about the foot, but also the 
more or less permanent alterations in the bones themselves. From the 
point of view of treatment we may divide these cases into two main 
groups : (A) those in which the patient is still young and the bonis 
are soft and capable of being moulded to a certain extent, although 
the deformity in the osseous structures of the foot may be considerable; 
and (B) those in which the condition has remained untreated into adult 
life, and in which, therefore, the bones are fully ossified and have 
become firm and unyielding. In young subjects in whom the bones are 
still soft it is sometimes possible, even when there is marked deformity, to 
alter their shape and gradually to re-adjust the foot to its proper position 
by keeping up continuous pressure in the desired direction ; this treat- 
ment, of course, is carried out in combination with free division of 
the resisting soft structures. In the more advanced cases, however, it is 
necessary to undertake some operative interference directly aim...! at 
remedying the deformity of the bones. 

(A) The treatment of the first group of cases consists either (a) in 
dividing all the resisting structures subeutaneously, and forcibly restoring the 
fool to its proper position by wrenches, — an apparatus, designed to keep up 
constant pressure on the bones, being subsequently applied, so as to mould 
them to their natural shape ; or (0) in the performance of an open cutting 
operation by which all the soft structures causing the faulty position of 
the foot are divided, and the subsequent application of pressure in such a 
direction as to produce the required alteration in the shape of the bones. 
This latter operation is commonly known as "Phelps' operation." 

(«) Of these methods, the milder is, of course, the forcible restoration of 
the foot with wrenches after all the resisting soft structures have been divided 
subeutaneously. This is done in the manner already described (see p. 84), 
and consists of tenotomy of any tight tendons, and division of the astragalo- 
scaphoid capsule, the plantar fascia and the internal lateral ligament of the 
*nkle joint, (especially the front portion), followed by forcible wrenching 

the foot, so as to tear through any ligamentous structures that 
may have escaped division. The later treatment consists in division of 
the tendo Achillis and the employment of various forms of apparatus, 
nl.isiri dl I'.".-, Scarpa's -::,■,-. ■..:■■.. ,0 .,. to keep up constant UtUSMQ 

the foot in the right direction, and thus gradually to alter the axes 
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of the deformed bones. Nothing further need be said here concern- 
ing this method ; it is only a somewhat more extended application of that 
already described for the second group of cases. In carrying it out it 
*iU often be found that the subcutaneous division of the tight structures 
roust be repeated after an interval of from three to six weeks, and that the 
benching will also require repetition more than once. If, after a fair trial of 
this method of treatment, say for six months or a year, it be found that success 
Is not likely to be attained, the surgeon must then proceed to some more 
severe operation, either Phelps' or some modification of it. 

(fi) Phelp? operation is performed as follows. After the foot has been 
rendered thoroughly aseptic, it is placed with its outer side upon a firm sand- 
bag, and an incision is made, commencing about half an inch in front of the 
**P of the internal malleolus, and extending downwards, and slightly fonvards, 
to the sole. It is important not to carry this incision further down than the 
middle point of the sole, as otherwise trouble may afterwards ensue from 
Pressure upon the scar in walking. The incision commences above, in close 
Proximity to the tendon of the tibialis anticus, and it should divide all the 
structures down to the bone, and should run parallel to, and slightly in front 
°f» the marked transverse crease in the foot, which corresponds roughly to the 
x **id-tarsal articulation. The tendons of the tibialis anticus and posticus 
Muscles, the plantar fascia and the muscles of the great toe are divided in 
this incision. As it is deepened in its progress to the bone, a portion of the 
,n ternal lateral ligament of the ankle joint, and the ligaments about the 
rn idtarsal joint, are divided, and thus the head of the astragalus is exposed. 
^hen this has been done, the foot is forcibly wrenched into proper position, 
ar *d any tight structures remaining undivided, and resisting the straightening 
°f the foot, are thereby torn through. After this forcible straightening 
a deep triangular gap is left in the position of the incision, and this may 
either be left to heal by granulation, which is, of course, a very tardy process, 
° r it may be covered in by skin-grafts, either immediately or, better still, after 
the lapse of about ten days. The method of skin-grafting has already been 
detailed in Part. I., p. 50. 

The foot is secured to a metal splint in the corrected position. Should 
the tendo Achillis require division, as is generally the case, this is better done 
after an interval of from six to eight weeks, for the reasons which have already 
been mentioned (see p. 81). When the wound has healed, (which usually takes 
several weeks), the foot may be put up in plaster of Paris, and the after- 
treatment requires very careful attention. In these bad cases there is 
a very strong tendency to recurrence of the deformity, which is greatly 
*ided by the contraction of the large scar left on the inner side of the foot ; 
^re must therefore be taken to counteract this tendency, and special precau- 
tions must be adopted for many months ; in fact, the after treatment of these 
c ^ses, when the wound has healed, is practically the same as that suitable for 
*faose in which a less severe operation has been done. 

This operation has in many cases been very successful, although it is a 
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somewhat drastic one; in order to mitigate its severity some surgeons have 
attempted to perform it subcutaneously by introducing the knife between 
the skin and the deeper parts, and then cutting everything right down to 
the bone. The objection to this is that the skin itself is always markedly 
shortened, and will not stretch ; sloughing has also not infrequently occurred 
from the pressure of the extravasated blood beneath the skin, which is 
rendered unduly tense both by it and by the pressure brought to bear 
when the foot is forcibly straightened. The operation is more especially 
suitable for young children in whom the bones are still soft, and where 
the soft parts have contracted to such an extent that the deform it v 
cannot be remedied by an ordinary subcutaneous division. It is not likely 
to be so successful in adults, or in those in whom the bone changes are 
extensive and permanent. 

(G) The operation required for the most severe cases, such, for instance, 
as those where the patient has been allowed to grow up with the deformity 
uncorrected, will necessarily be more radical, and must involve resection of 
some portion of the tarsus. It will depend very much on the condition 
of the foot whether or not operative interference should be undertaken ; 
some of these patients become so accustomed to use the limb with the foot in 
the deformed position that they can walk perfectly well, and hence, consider- 
ing the severity of the operation, and the more or less imperfect result 
which may follow it, it is inadvisable to suggest operation to them. In 
other instances, however, there is so much pain and difficulty in walking 
from the formation on the outer side and dorsum of the foot of bursa?, 
which are constantly liable to repeated attacks of inflammation, that the 
patient urgently demands some operative interference which is then fully 
justified. 

Amputation. — In those cases of this group, in which the exaggerated 
deformity is the result of infantile paralysis, and where there is almost 
complete uselessness of the foot, the question of amputation will arise. 
The answer mainly depends upon the vitality of the parts. In the 
paralytic forms the tissues are often very imperfectly nourished, ulcers are 
liable to form from the most trivial causes, chilblains are common, and 
consequently the result of extensive operations upon the skeletal structures 
of the foot is not at all satisfactory. It is therefore very much better under 
these circumstances to perform a Syme's amputation, and to fit the patient 
with an artificial foot, as he is then more likely to have a useful limb and 
to be free from trophic troubles, than after any partial operation which 
involves the retention of the foot. On the other hand again, in the con- 
genital cases in which the nutrition of the foot is good, the question of 
amputation will only very rarely arise; it is only called for when repeated 
attacks of inflammation and suppuration in the various bursa;, possibly 
sxtending into the joints, have rendered the chance of remedying the 
condition by any form of tarsectoroy very remote indeed. In such cases, 
however, Syme's amputation will leave the patient in a much better 
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« 
condition than before operation, or than could be obtained by any form 
of tarsectomy. 

The osteo-plastic operations practised for the cure of club-foot are very 
numerous, but for all practical purposes they may be divided into two 
groups. In the first are those in which one or more of the tarsal bones are 
excised, and in the second are the operations involving the removal of 
wedge-shaped portions of the tarsus without any regard to the articulations 
of the portion removed. The operations included in the first group are 
numerous. Various tarsal bones, more particularly the astragalus and 
the cuboid, have been removed, but the results do not appear to be 
particularly good; the removal of the astragalus does not seem to influence 
the varus part of the deformity to any extent, while, on the other hand, 
it is of some value as a cure for the equinus. 

The removal of wedge-shaped portions of the tarsus without regard 
to the articulation of the portion removed is, on the other hand, a valuable 
method. The operation, which is generally spoken of as "cuneiform tar- 
sectomy," consists in removing a wedge-shaped portion of the tarsus at 
the transverse tarsal joint by means of a saw or chisel, the portion thus 
excised having its base directed outwards and slightly upwards, whilst its 
apex lies at the inner border of the sole. The amount of bone taken 
away will of course vary with the degree of deformity present, the object 
Wng to remove sufficient to permit the outer border of the foot to be 
shortened to the degree requisite to bring the concave inner border into 
its proper line. The parts included in this excision generally comprise 
portions of the os calcis, astragalus, cuboid, and scaphoid. 

Cuneiform tarsectomy is performed as follows. The limb is thoroughly 
purified and steadied upon a sandbag, and the surgeon commences by 
dividing with a tenotomy knife all the shortened tendons, fascia and 
ligaments that can be reached on the inner side of the foot. This is 
similar to Parker's operation of syndesmotomy already described (see 
P- 84). It is important that this should be done before proceeding to 
divide bone, as otherwise an unnecessarily large amount of the tarsus 
*iU have to be removed in order to get the foot into proper position. 
One of the most important features in this preliminary procedure is the 
fee division of the front part of the internal lateral ligament of the ankle 
joint, which will allow the os calcis to be pressed outwards towards its 
normal position, for in these bad cases the patient generally walks upon 
the outer side of the os calcis as well as upon the outer aspect of the 
dorsum of the foot. It is also advantageous to amplify the freedom of 
movement obtained after tenotomy by the use of Thomas's wrench (see 
P- 84). 

After all the tight structures on the inner side of the foot have 
thus been relaxed to their utmost extent, the surgeon makes an incision 
along the outer border of the foot commencing at the base of the fifth 
nietatarsal and terminating just in front of and about an inch above the 
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tip of the external malleolus. This incision is carried direclly down to 
[he bone, and the soft parts are carefully raised in one mass from both 
dorsal and plantar surfaces of the tarsus by means of a suitable periosteum 
detacher. Although it is not absolutely necessary, the operation is greatly 
facilitated by making a second incision along the inner border of the 
foot, commencing just below and in front of the tip of the internal 
malleolus and terminating about a finger's breadth behind the base of 
the first metatarsal. This enables the soft structures to be raised from 
the bone on the inner side and thus the tarsus can be entirely denuded 
of all the soft structures, above and below, opposite the two incisions. 
It will be necessary to divide a portion of the extensor brevis digitorum 
muscle at its origin, and the insertion of the tibialis posticus tendon 
into the scaphoid will, in all probability, be cut through. After the soft 
parts have thus been thoroughly separated, they are retracted and pro- 
tected from injury by the introduction beneath them of flexible copper 
spatulas of suitable breadth, by which they can be forcibly pulled away 
from the bone. 

The next stage consists in the removal of the wedge-shaped portion of the 
tarsus. As we have already said, the amount of bone to be removed will 
depend on the degree of the deformity, only sufficient being taken away 
to enable the foot to come straight. The section through the bone is 
best effected by a broad chisel (by means of which the surgeon is enabled 
to vary the amount removed at different parts), but as a preliminary 
measure it is well to mark out the intended dimensions of the wedge with 
a narrow saw. As mentioned above, the wedge should be so planned that its 
base is directed to the upper and outer surfaces of the tarsus, while its 
apex lies at the inner border of the sole. A section of this kind not 
only allows the front part of the foot to be raised but brings it also into 
a position of abduction. All bleeding is arrested and the foot brought 
into position. The surgeon then examines to see if enough bone has 
been removed ; if not, the requisite amount may be sawn off. 

The bleeding is arrested and the incisions are stitched up without 
the intervention of a drainage tube ; with regard to the suturing there 
is a point of considerable importance that should be borne in mind. As a. 
result of the long continuance of the foot in the faulty position, it will 
often be found that when the limb is brought straight the skin over the 
instep is very tight; if both the incisions be stitched up longitudinally 
a deep transverse groove forms between them over the dorsum of the foot, 
and the tension may be so great as to cause a partial sloughing of the 
skin. We are, therefore, accustomed to first of all stitch up the wound 
on the inner side in the ordinary way, and then, after having brought the 
foot straight, to suture the external one in any manner that will give rise 
to the least tension of the skin over the instep. As a rule this incision 
takes a somewhat _L-shape ; that is to say, a certain portion of it at 
either end is stitched up longitudinally, hut the central portion of the 
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upper edge of the wound is folded upon itself and sutured together (see 
Fig. 42). 

After the wound has been sutured the usual cyanide dressings are 
applied and the foot is placed upon a suitable splint The best is a 
posterior splint along the back of the leg, furnished with a foot-piece at 
right angles, and the greatest care must be taken to see that the os calcis- 
as well as the anterior part of the 
foot is well everted. As in the 
less severe forms of this affection, 
it is well to leave the division of 
the tendo Achillis until union has 
occurred between the bony sur- 
faces. After about ten days, the 
stitches are removed and the foot 
is put up in plaster of Paris in 
the rectified position; this casing 
should be kept on for about a 
month. It may then be removed, 
and the tendo Achillis and, if 
necessary, the posterior ligament of 
the ankle joint, should be divided. 

The after-treatment is that already dealt with in detail when speaking 
of talipes equinus (see p. 59), the chief trouble being the eversion 
of the os calcis, which is most difficult to remedy. The patient must 
te kept under observation and provided with careful mechanical treatment 
by suitable shoes for at least two or three years, for, even after an 
operation of this radical nature, a relapse may occur if the treatment 
te abandoned too soon. Should any tendency to a relapse manifest 
itself, it may be overcome at an early stage by wrenching the foot 
^d again putting it up in plaster of Paris; but even up to the end of 
Ms life the patient should wear specially strong boots with the sole some- 
what thickened along the outer border, and the inner side of the boot cut 
straight and made of very stiff leather so as to prevent adduction of the front 
Part of the foot 



Fig. 42. — Method of Suturing the Woi-nd- 
after Cuneiform Tarsbctomy. The upper lip 
of the wound is folded upon itself about its centre 
and the adjacent edges sutured together. 




Curvature of the bones of the leg is one of the commonest results ol 
rickets. A certain amount of curvature of these bones may also occur in 
syphilis, osteitis deformans, osteo-malacia, and some other diseases. In 
the ricketty cases the degree and situation of the curve vary considerably. 
The most usual condition is a uniform curvature of the entire shaft of 
the bone with the convexity outwards and somewhat forwards, whilst the 
shaft becomes flattened from side to side, and there is a tendency to an 
increased production of bone which acts as a support in the concavity. 
In other cases the bend, which is somewhat more acute, occurs either just 
above the lower epiphysis or, more rarely, a little below the upper. This 
may be met with either alone or in combination with the uniform outward 
curvature. It is also not uncommon to find a very acute curvature forwards 
immediately above the lower extremity of the bone. In some quite rare 
cases the tibia may be convex inwards instead of outwards. The conditions 
met with most frequently, however, are an outward bowing of the limb or 
an acute anterior curve immediately above the ankle, or a combination 
of the two. 

TREATMENT. — This should be partly general and partly local. 

The general treatment should be that appropriate for rickets, since 
this disease is the primary cause of the deformity. The whole subject of 
rickets will be discussed fully in Part III. Here we need only say that 
its treatment is partly dietetic and partly hygienic. It may be well to 
append here the table of directions given to the mothers of ricketty 
children at Paddington Green Children's Hospital. These rules embrace 
both dietetic and hygienic instruction, and although mainly designed for 
the use of hospital out-patients may, with a little modification, be applied 
to private practice. 

FOOD. 
I. Between 9 and 12 monthB. Give cow*i milk warmed and slightly 
sweetened. Not Sarin or any form of condensed milk. If diarrhcea or sickness 
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comes on, or curds appear in the motions, boil the milk and add one part of lime, 
barley, or rice-water to two parts of milk. 

Give twice a day a meal of milk, thickened with Robb's biscuit or wheat flour, 
or Mellin's, Ridge's, Savory and Moore's Food. Nestle's Food, which does not 
require milk, may also be given. All infants' foods should be given in small 
quantities at first. 

2. At 12 months. Besides milk, thickened as above, eggs with milk, gravy 
with bread-crumb, or well-mashed potato may be given ; also rice, sago, arrowroot, 
semolina with milk ; gruel and oatmeal porridge. 

3- At 18 months. Give once a day a little fresh fish, such as plaice, or in 
addition, finely minced mutton. 

Food should still be almost entirely milk and all things made with milk. 
Do not give cheese, pastry, shellfish, salt fish, unripe fruit, nuts, sweets, tea, wine, 
beer or spirits. 

Feed at regular times — not every time the child cries. 

4- Between 9 and 16 months. Feed, by day, every three hours, and once 
during the night. Give one and a half to two pints of milk daily — plain, thickened 
and in puddings. 

5* After that age feed every four hours by day, and give one pint of milk to 
drink during the day. Do not feed at night On no account keep the child at the 
breast after it is nine months old. Mother's milk is useless to the child after that 
tge : and suckling is most injurious to the mother. It is a mistake to suppose that 
suckling after this time prevents pregnancy. 

CLOTHING. 

They should always wear flannel next the skin. 

By Night: A long flannel night-gown, fastened below the feet and at the wrists 
and throat. 

Let them sleep in cots by themselves — never in a draught, or between the window 
or fireplace and the door. 

Bed-clothes should be warm and light. 

Keep the window open all night in warm weather. 

Keep a small fire burning all night in cold weather. 

By Day (a) a flannel vest fitting closely round the neck — loosely elsewhere. All 
other clothing about the chest should be loose and warm. 

(6) A well-fitting flannel binder round the belly reaching from just below the hips 
to the lowest part of the breast bone. 

[c) Flannel Drawers should always be worn. They may be buttoned on to the 
binder, to which shoulder-straps should be added. The binder will then not slip up or 
down. 

(d) In cold weather warm stockings or woollen gaiters reaching to the top of the legs 
should be worn. 

All under-clothing as well as bed-clothes should be well aired before use. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

1. Keep them out of doors most of the day in fine weather. 

Do not let them be carried by other children not much bigger than themselves. 
Get a perambulator in which they can lie down. 

Wrap them up well, and use as a foot-warmer in cold weather a strong wine-bottle 
filled with hot water and placed in a thick stocking. 

2. Sleep them clean. Wash them all over night and morning with soap and warm 
water. Dry carefully with a soft warm towel. Then with the open hand chafe and 
rub the limbs from below upwards until the skin is rosy. The limbs should be 
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rubbed one by one, the rest kepi covered meanwhile. The back, if weak, should also 
be rubbed. 

Children will not take cold if they are carefully dried, especially the head and ears, 
and are well warmed after the bath. 

3. Children with bow legs or knock knees should not be allowed to stand, walk. 

If their backs arc growing out, they should be kept lying on their backs. 

A perusal of these rules will show that the dietetic treatment consists 
largely in the avoidance of too much farinaceous food, arjd — a point of 
particular importance — ihe withholding of it at an early period of life. The 
hygienic treatment is directed essentially to obtaining an unlimited supply 
of pure fresh air and sunshine. The children should, if possible, be sent 
a way to the country, and of course any other measures for improving the 
general health that may be found appropriate to any individual case should 
be adopted. Amongst drugs, cod-liver oil is the most generally useful, 
and in these cases it may be combined with phosphorus, -rJ ih of a 
grain of the drug being combined with each dose of the oil. 

Vinum ferri {dose 3i-iij), or syrup of the hypo-phosphites {dose 3ss— 3j) may 
also be given. The state of the digestive organs will require particular 
attention, and especial care has to be taken to prevent the occurrence of 
constipation. 

Local Treatment. — 1. It is important to bear in mind that, in the 
early stages of the disease, there is a marked tendency to the spontaneous 
cure of the curvature, and to facilitate this the first essential is to prevent 
the patient walking, and thus to take the weight of the body off the feet, 
and so to avoid increasing the curve mechanically. Appropriate general 
treatment must of course not be neglected. In many of the slighter cases, 
when the patient is properly dieted, put under suitable hygienic con- 
ditions, and prevented from bearing weight upon the limb or from lying 
with the limb on its outer side (which would increase the curve), the 
bones undergo solidification, and the curve not only ceases to extend, but 
may actually disappear entirely. 

2. In the more advanced cases it is necessary to lake some active 
steps to correct the deformity, and, when there is a distinct bending of 
bones which are still soft {as will be the case when the ricketty condition 
is active), the employment of suitable splints, combined with taking the 
child off his feet and the administration of suitable interna! remedies, will 
often ensure a perfectly satisfactory result. The best form of splint for 
this purpose is a straight internal one of wood, made slightly wider than 
the an tero -posterior diameter of the leg. It should extend from just below 
the internal condyle of the femur to six or eight inches beyond the sole. 
It requires careful padding above and below opposite the tuberosity 
of the tibia and the malleolus, so as to avoid the possibility of 
ulceration from pressure. The splint is made to extend well beyond 
the foot in order to prevent the patient putting the toes to the 
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ground It is important that it should project several inches beyond the 
sole, and not just an inch or two as is usually recommended; it is quite 
possible, when the projection is not enough, for the child to point the 
toes and walk about on them. When the splint has been firmly fixed 
above and below, a broad piece of elastic webbing may be applied 
opposite the point of greatest convexity, so as to draw the limb gradually 

and gently outwards against the splint (see Fig. 43). When the curve is 

very marked, so that there is a considerable tendency for the splint to 

slip round, it is a good plan to have a light iron bar screwed to the lower 

end of the splint and fastened to the heel of the boot so as to prevent 

rotation. 
Although a great deal has been written about the influence of splints 

of this kind in straightening these cur- 
vatures, they are really of more use in 

preventing the deformity from becoming 

worse, and thus allowing nature to 

obliterate it as growth progresses, than 

in actively bending the bone back into 

its normal position. This point is of 

the highest importance in practice, 

because, should the surgeon be under 

the impression that he is able to 

obliterate the curve by splints, he is 

apt to apply so much force as to 

produce ulceration at the points of 

greatest pressure, namely, over the 

convexity of the curve or opposite the 

knee and ankle. It may safely be 

said that unless the bones are so soft 

that they can almost be straightened 

by the hand, the application of splints 

can produce very little real alteration, 

and their usefulness lies entirely in the fact that they prevent the curve 

from increasing, and thus aid the obliteration of the deformity by the natural 

processes of growth. 

In addition to splints it ts very advantageous to employ massage and 
tlatriaiy, to allow of which the splint should be removed night and morning. 
At the same time the limb may be douched and attempts made to reduce 
the curvature by steady manipulation ; a great deal can actually be done 
by the nurse in this direction. The limb should be grasped at the 
extremities of the curve, the thumbs applied opposite the point of greatest 
convexity, and then by steady and gradual pressure — but not sufficient to 
cause the child pain — the bone may be gradually straightened. 

The cases that are most rebellious to the treatment by splints are 
those in which theTe is an acute anterior curvature immediately above 
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the ankle, the articular end of the bone being carried backwards. Very 
little purchase can be got upon the lower portion of the bent bone by the= 
application of a splint, and, moreover, as any apparatus of this kind must 
obviously be applied either to the anterior or posterior surface, it is some- 
what difficult to employ one that is quite suitable. Probably the best 
form is the anterior splint known as Syme's Iwrse-shoe splint (see Fig. 
44), which will be dealt with more fully when we come to describe Pott's 
fracture. It consists of a straight piece of wood which is about the widtb» 
of the transverse diameter of the limb, running down over the crest of the 
tibia and expanded below, where it is hollowed out so as to form a horse- 
shoe into which the instep is received. Owing to the fact that the splint 
lies along the crest of the tibia, it requires extremely careful padding to 
prevent the development of pressure sores. The best plan is to apply two 
long firm pads, one on either side of the crest and projecting well abovi 




it, or else to take a large sheet of lint and roll up the two opposite sides 
until they meet in the centre, and thus form two rolls of padding connected 
across the middle ; these are applied one on either side of the crest 
of the tibia. The splint is firmly fastened to the leg opposite the 
tubercle of the tibia, and an extra large soft pad is placed over the crest 
of the tibia opposite the point of greatest curvature. The heel is then enveloped 
in an elastic band, or a suitable piece of elastic webbing, the ends of which 
are attached to the prongs of the splint, and by which, therefore, a steady 
pressure, which can be increased or diminished at will, is exercised upon 
and tends to pull forward the heel. This arrangement is better than a 
posterior splint, by means of which an attempt is made to push forward 
the heel whilst backward pressure against the splint is made over the point 
of greatest convexity. The result of that generally is that loo much pressure 
is exerted upon the heel, and a sore results. 
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Should the leg be bowed outwards as well as forwards, a second 
splint must be applied to the inner side of the limb, and these splints 
may either be fastened together or, better, should be put on indepen- 
dently. The mechanical treatment of this particular form of deformity 
is, however, very unsatisfactory, and in most cases operation will be called 
for after the acute stage of the rickets has passed off. Should the 
concavity of the curve be outwards, a straight splint should be applied 
with the same precautions to the outer side of the limb and the bones 
drawn outwards to it. 

In any case the use of the splints must be continued for a very 
prolonged period. The reduction of the deformity can only be carried 
out extremely gradually, owing to the risk of producing pressure sores, 
and several months must elapse before the patient can be allowed to 
stand or walk; indeed, the splints should not be abandoned until the 
child is four or five years of age — not, in fact, until all signs of active 
rickets have disappeared, and the bones have undergone consolidation. 

3. In cases of marked curvature where the bones have undergone 
solidification (as is usually the case in children over the age of four or five), 

»and generally in most cases where the curve is an an tero- posterior one, 
some form of operative procedure is advisable. The chance of bringing 
the limb straight by splints is extremely slight under these conditions, 
and, generally speaking, it is a waste of time and money to persevere with 
them. The exact nature of the operation will be determined of course 
by the precise form and extent of the curve; the seat of the operation 

twill also lo some extent be determined by the same factors. When there 
is a general concavity of the tibia inwards, division of the bones should 
be practised about the centre of the curve. When the latter is distinctly 
limited to either the upper or lower part of the bone, the point of division 
should be opposite the point of greatest curvature. In the cases of acute 
antero-posterior curvature at the lower end, the bone should be divided 
at the acute angle formed by the curve. 

Several points require consideration in connection with the operation. 

''lus the surgeon may be content either with simply dividing the bone, 

'^at is to say, performing a linear osteotomy, or he may remove a wedge- 

'naped portion from it. It is also important to consider whether the 

"oula requires division or not. As regards the latter point, it may be 

^'d at once that sometimes the fibula is so soft that it is quite unneces- 

^*~$r to divide it ; frequently it can be bent without being broken, and at 

°si a greenstick fracture may be produced by bringing the limb into 

; rc * J^er position. When either of these procedures can be carried out 

" *s of course of considerable advantage, as there is only a single wound, 

*-*■ a fairly strong bone is left to act as a splint to the other. When, 

httH Wever, the ricketty condition has passed off and the bones have under- 

6 0t *e complete consolidation, and more particularly in the case of the 

i n tero -posterior curvatures at the lower end of the bone, it may be neces- 
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sary to divide the fibula as well as the tibia. This is a matter of great 
simplicity; the bone can be exposed at the requisite spot by a suitable 
small incision over its outer side, and nipped across by a pair of cutting 
pliers after the periosteum has been separated by a rugine. This is generally 
all that is necessary. Removal of portions of the fibula is rarely called for 
except in some few cases when the curve is very extreme and the bones 
will not come straight until the ends of the fibula overlap one another ; 
enough must then be removed to bring the ends into contact without 
overlapping. 

The main factor determining the choice between a linear osteotomy and 
the removal of a wedge from the tibia is to a great extent the amount 
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of curvature present. When this is not very marked, a linear osteotomy 
will meet all the requirements of the case ; when the curvature is 
extreme, and more especially when it is so acute as to form almost an 
angle, it is advisable to remove a wedge. This is particularly the case 
with the a ntero- posterior curve at the lower end of the bone, to which we 
have referred, and in which mere transverse division of the tibia will not 
allow the deformity to be rectified; the only procedure which makes this 
feasible is the removal of a wedge with the base directed forwards. In the 
ordinary bow-legged deformity the base of the wedge removed should of 
course look outwards. 

Cuneiform osteotomy of Ihe tidia.—The operation is a simple one, and 
is performed by making an incision down to the bone along the crest 
of the tibia over the point of greatest curvature for a distance that will 
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vary with the amount of bone requiring removal. The periosteum is 
separated on each side by a rugine, and then the bone is either cut 
directly through with a chisel, or a wedge is taken out of it. The wedge 
may be easily removed by means of a chisel, though some surgeons 
prefer to use a saw, at any rate for marking out the portion of bone to 
be removed, the division being then completed with a few strokes of the 
chisel. This is preferable to using the saw throughout, as there is some 
danger of injuring the structures of the calf when the posterior surface of 
the tibia is divided. 

After enough bone has been removed to allow the limb to be brought straight, 
the wound is stitched up and the usual antiseptic dressings are applied. It 
is seldom necessary to wire the fragments together, but, in cases of marked 
antero-posterior bending just above the ankle, it is sometimes of considerable 




^vantage to do this in order to prevent the foot falling back. In these 
as 's also it is sometimes as well to divide the tendo Achillis, which would 
Wnerwise have a great tendency to pull the heel back into its faulty 
Portion, Where linear osteotomy is preferred to the cuneiform variety, it 
a "ell, if possible, to make the section of the bone as oblique as 
Possible, so as to get a broader surface for union, and in Fig. 45 C is illus- 
tated a method by which this oblique section can be so adapted to 
Afferent curvatures as to allow the deformity to be reduced with the least 
!c paraiion of the bony surfaces. 

Afttr-treatment. — The limb should be put up on a splint, and for this 
purpose we generally employ a trough of Gooch's splinting (see Fig. 46) 
' ot the first few days until the wound has healed and the stitches are 
"moved. This trough is cut of sufficient breadth to surround rather 
Bl) re ihan half the limb, and to extend from the fold of the buttock, 
*h«e it is cut away obliquely from within outwards and upwards, to 
*ell below the foot. A portion of the splint should be cut out opposite 
w heel so that no injurious pressure shall be exerted, but in quite small 
c ™rirtn this need not be done ; instead, the padding may be so arranged 
'""t the heel is pushed somewhat forward and at the same time does 
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not press upon the splint The limb is made to fit the splint exactly by 
means of a number of pads of suitable size and shape packed in on each 
side and below the limb, which may thus be fixed in any position that 
b most suitable. It is well to place a special pad over the front of 
the knee and leg, and by graduating the padding any desired amount of 
inversion or eversion of the foot can be obtained; generally speaking 
a large long pad should be applied opposite the point of greatest convexity 
of tiie curve that it is required to obliterate, and smaller thicker ones 
between the ends of the bones and the side of the splint The latter is 
then fastened round the limb by broad bandages, and the whole is laid 
upon an inclined plane to which it may be secured by one or two strips 
of bandage. 

In about a week or ten days the splint may be undone, the stitches 
removed, and a collodion dressing applied. Any additional correction of 
the deformity may then be made, if necessary, under an anaesthetic, and 
the limb put up in the fully rectified position in a plaster of Paris or 
silicate of potash bandage and left for about six weeks for union to occur; 
it is of course necessary that the foot should be strictly at right angles. 
In six weeks' time the old bandage may be taken off and a fresh one 
applied for a similar period, when the union should be thoroughly firm. 
For another six weeks the patient is forbidden to bear weight upon the 
limb, to which massage and passive movement should be regularly applied. 
At the end of this time, that is to say, in from four to five months after 
the operation, all treatment may be discontinued and the patient allowed 
to walk. 



CHAPTER V. 

GENU VALGUM : GENU VARUM : GENU RECURVATUM. 

GENU VALGUM. 

B y the term genu valgum or knock-knee, is understood a deformity of the 

Wer extremity in which the leg is deflected outwards, so as to form with 

"te thigh an angle which is smaller than the normal. It may appear at 

**° periods of life ; either quite early, during the first five or six years, 

0r during adolescence. 

CAUSES. — The ordinary form of the affection arises spontaneously, but 
a similar deformity may appear under other circumstances. For example, 
'* *Oay follow some injury or disease of the lower end of the femur, which 
ae stroys the outer part of the epiphyseal line, so that whereas normal growth 
^kes place on the inner side, it is arrested on the outer, and the leg, 
^ e refore, becomes deflected outwards. Some amount of genu valgum is 
. lr ly common in association with osteo-arthritis of the knee joint, and 

^s also met with in connection with Charcot's disease of the knee. 

It • 
c *s also a not infrequent sequela of infantile paralysis, and it may result 

r °*n any accident involving rupture or extreme stretching of the internal 

^teral ligament of the knee joint. It may sometimes arise after excision 

°* the knee, when the patient is allowed to get about too soon, and 

** e weak union between the bones yields and allows the production of 

" ls angular deformity; another cause of its occurrence after excision is 

T* 3 * the bone section may have damaged the outer part of the epiphyseal 

ne » and have left the inner part intact, so that growth occurs normally 

° n the inner side, while it is arrested on the outer. 

We shall here only deal with those forms of genu valgum which occur 

s Pontaneously in infants and young adults without the occurrence of any 

ln JUry f operation, or paralysis. There has been considerable discussion as 

*he nature of the deformity in this variety. It is attributed by some to 

^rations in the rate of growth of the internal condyle, by some to a 

" e «cient development of the external condyle, whilst by others again it 

ls attributed to curvature of the shaft of the femur, or of the upper end of 
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the tibia. Considerable difference of opinion also exists as to the causation 
of the disease. By some it is held to be always due to rickets, whilst by 
others it is attributed (particularly the form occurring during adolesence) to 
laxity of the internal lateral ligament, which tends to throw increased pressure 
on the outer side of the joint and so to produce an arrest of development 
there, whilst increased growth occurs on the inner side. Recent researches, 
however, in particular the work of Mickulicz, appear to throw considerable 
light on the true pathology of the affection. It has been shown that neither 
in the child nor in the young adult is there any change in the epiphyses 
of the femur or the tibia. In the femur there is no increased length in 
the internal condyle, and no diminution in the external ; the whole change 
apparently occurs in the diaphysis in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
epiphyseal line. It has also been shown that these changes are not limited 
to the femur, but affect the tibia to a corresponding degree, so that in all 
cases of marked genu valgum the bones of the leg show a curvature as 
well as the femur. This is a point of the greatest importance to remember 
in determining the treatment. 

In young children, as well as in adolescents, the condition is essentially 
due to a softening of the bones j in the former, the disease seems to be 
invariably of a ricketty nature, whilst in young adults it is not improbable 
that this is also the case, although it is frequently impossible to find any 
ricketty change, except the softening of the bone. Whether the disease 
in adolescence be due to rickets or not, the facts remain that, before it can 
occur, the bones must be soft enough to undergo bending, and, further, 
that the curvature occurs in the diaphysis immediately above the epiphyseal 
line. The changes in the femur consist of an outward bending at the 
lower end of the shaft, and an extension downwards of the diaphysis on 
the inner side, so that the epiphyseal line is altered in position and runs 
obliquely from without, downwards and inwards. In the tibia the change 
occurs in the diaphysis immediately below the epiphyseal line, and results 
in an outward curvature of the bone at that spot. In addition to the 
alterations in the immediate neighbourhood of the knee joint, certain other 
changes are also met with in this condition. In young children, especially, 
there is a tendency to hyper-extension of the joint itself, whilst the femur 
becomes rotated outwards, so that in walking the foot may be markedly 
everted. Flat foot is also very frequently an accompaniment of the affection, 
and in some cases it may probably be the actual exciting cause of the defor- 
mity, the alteration in the foot throwing the line of transmission of the 
weight of the body somewhat outwards. This diminishes the pressure 
on the inner part of the lower end of the femur, increases it on the outer 
side, and thus produces the curvature. The condition is generally bilateral, 
especially in young children, although it is generally worse in one leg than in 
the other. 

TREATMENT.— This is partly general and partly local. The general 
treatment must be directed to the removal of the cause which produces 
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softening of the bones, and as, in the great majority of cases, this is rickets, 
the general treatment is essentially that of this affection ; this has already 
been referred to more fully in speaking of bow legs (see p. 94), and we need 
not return to the subject here. 

Local Treatment. — This will depend primarily on the degree of the 
deformity. Up to a certain point, divergence of the legs is a condition 
that may be comparatively easily remedied by manipulations or apparatus. 
When it gets beyond that point operative interference will be necessary. 
It is essential first of all to estimate the amount of deformity present, and 
this is best done by putting the patient flat upon the back upon a table (not 
a yielding bed), and bringing the femora parallel with one another with 
the patellae looking directly upwards, and the internal condyles separated 
by about half an inch. The distance between the internal malleoli is then 
measured, and those cases are reckoned as mild ones which can probably 
be put right by manipulations, etc., in which the distance between these 
two points is not greater than three, or, at the very outside, four inches. 
When the separation is greater the case may be reckoned as bad, and 
when it reaches as much as six inches and upwards it is almost certain 
that operative interference will be required before the deformity can be 
remedied In these bad cases it will also be noted that the patella is very 
frequently displaced outwards, and no longer lies in the inter-condyloid 
notch. 

(1) Cases in which the separation between the malleoli does not 
exceed an inch and a half. Here there is every probability that the limbs 
wll become straight without any special local treatment, if the child merely 
be kept from walking, and if proper attention be paid to the general 
treatment It is, however, often necessary, in deference to the wishes of 
friends, to employ some local treatment which may possibly do a certain 
amount of good, and which should take the form of manipulations and 
Massage. The limb should be rubbed and massaged twice or thrice daily, 
*nd, during the process, the mother or the nurse should fix the thigh, 
and keep the knee extended with the patella directed forwards, and should 
then gently and gradually press the leg and foot inwards, and hold it in 
this position for a few minutes at a time. If this be carefully done, and 
the child entirely prevented from walking meanwhile, the deformity is most 
likely to disappear completely without any further treatment, but the 
restriction as to walking must not be removed until the active period of 
n <*ets has passed, until in fact the child is from five to six years old. 
" is often, however, a matter of extreme difficulty to prevent children from 
talking or crawling about, and in some cases, doubtless, the general health 
ma y even suffer from the constant confinement to the recumbent position. 
Under these circumstances the rule may be relaxed to the following extent. 
*he child may be allowed to go out into the sunshine and run about in the 
fresh air, but all walking or crawling about the house is absolutely pro- 
hibited. As soon as he comes indoors he should be made to lie down 
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and the limbs should be rubbed, and the manipulations above indicated 
for the rectification of the deformity carried out. 

When the child is allowed to run about during the day in the open air, 
the limb should be confined on a splint at night In young children the 
best form of splint is a Thomas's hip splint, in which an outside bar of 
iron connects the bands surrounding the thigh and leg (see Kg. 47). 
The splint is fixed on in the usual manner, the band around the thorax is 
fastened in position, and the trunk secured to the upper part of the splint by- 
means of a flannel bandage. The thigh and leg are then fastened to the 
splint, and a broad piece of elastic webbing, well padded opposite the 
internal condyle, is passed around the knee and fastened to the out- 
side iron band so as to draw the knee outwards. The knee must not be 
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allowed to become flexed, or else the pressure is of no avail in remedying 
the deformity; care must, likewise, be taken to prevent rotation of the limb 
at the hip joint, which would render the outward pul! upon the knee 
nugatory. If, however, the leg and thigh be carefully bandaged to the 
splint before the elastic pressure is brought to bear on the knee, and 
if the bands of the splint be closely applied to the limb, this is not 
likely to occur. The splint should be removed in the morning, the limb 
washed and rubbed, the knee manipulated as before, and then, when the 
day is warm, the child may be allowed out in the sunshine, to crawl or 
play about. 

(2) The cases in which there is a separation of from three to four 
inches between the malleoli. Here the child should be kept entirely 
off his feet, and should wear both day and night a splint designed to pull 
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the knee outwards; the best is an external splint furnished with a band 
around the knee so applied as to pull the latter outwards. The chief 
disadvantage of a splint of this kind is that the child generally manages 
*o rotate the leg outwards, and thus the band which should bring the knee 
against the splint is rendered ineffectual. Directly any outward rotation 
occurs, the band ceases to act upon the deformity, and simply bends the 
Jcnee. Care should therefore be taken to see that whatever splint be applied 
tliis rotation is impossible. In young children the modification of Thomas's 
splint just described answers very well, and Us z 
increased by prolonging the lower end of 
the iron bar downwards for three to four 
inches beyond the foot so as to present 
effectual bar to walking. 
.-Another splint which answers extremely 
w ell and which is more suitable perhaps 
*°*~ rather older children, is one in which 
t^er^ is an outside iron running from a 
F*^l"vic band above to a slot in the heel 
°* the boot below and which therefore 
P r <2: "Vents rotation. It, of course, necessi- 
t5kt ^s the wearing of a boot both day 
ar *cJ night, but this may be specially 
•^signed and is no great objection. 
^^h^n the outside iron is hinged to the 
e *^l and fastened in position by means 
the pelvic band, the knee is drawn 
° ut ^vards against the splint by means of 
a t>road elastic sling (see Fig. 48). 

Children are very often allowed to 

a lk about wearing various forms of 

a J*fiaratns which allow the knee joint to 

^^ bent and which, at the same time, 

att supposed to pull the knee outwards, 

" u t these are usually extremely inefficient ; 

***ey are much too heavy for the weakly 

children who have to carry them, they 

a,e very expensive and they do not exert much influence upon the 

" ef ormity. Indeed, considering the extremely satisfactory results of 

"perativf interference and the infinitesimal risks attaching to it, it is very 

I'ucli better to operate at once when it is essential for the child's comfort 

"•*' he should walk about and when he cannot do so without an apparatus 

of this kind. 

The mechanical treatment of genu valgum, whether in the child or the 
^ u lt, must be persisted in for a long time. It must not be given up 
uniil the active stage of rickets has entirely passed off and the softening 
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of the bones has disappeared. When the rickets is cured, there is not 
much chance of further increase in the deformity, and this is an additional 
argument against the view that the softening of the bones is not a 
necessary part of the deformity. In young children the active period of 
rickets generally lasts until they are about four or five years of age, and 
up to this period the deformity will certainly recur if the apparatus be 
left off, even though it may have entirely disappeared under treat in int. 
Hence, we may say that in all cases of knock-knee treated by rest and 
mechanical means, the treatment must be persevered with very carefully 
until the child is at least four or five years of age. At that age the 
bones will generally be firm enough to prevent any further increase in 
the deformity. 

(3) Cases in which the separation between the malleoli is greater 
than four inches, or where, in spite of splints, a marked separation exists 
after consolidation of the bones is complete. — In either of these groups 
comparatively little benefit can be expected from mechanical treatment. 
As a rule it is found that, in spite of prolonged mechanical treatment and 
much expenditure of time and money, the deformity will remain imperfectly 
corrected, and something further will have to be done if the limbs ate 10 
be restored to their normal condition. At the same time it has to be 
remembered that there is no advantage in performing osteotomy while the 
bones are still soft, because the deformity will almost certainly recur after 
the operation, when the patient is allowed to walk about. Hence, if for 
any reason osteotomy should be done before the bones are quite firm, the 
patient must be kept off his feet afterwards, and the other treatment men* 
tioned above must be adopted, just as if no operation had been employed. 
We are accustomed to make the rule that, even when there is marked 
deformity which brings the case within the group we are now considering. 
the operation should be deferred until the child has attained the age of 
four or five, or indeed longer if the soft condition of the bones has not 
then completely disappeared. In the meanwhile, of course, treatment by 
■phots, < ic, described above, is carried out, partly with the view of correcting 
the deformity to some extent, but mainly in order to prevent it from 
becoming exaggerated. When, however, the child has reached the age of 
four or five, and there is evidence that the bones are becoming firm, and 
when then is still a separation of more than three inches between the 
malleoli, it is quite useless to persevere with mechanical treatment, whilst 
operation furnishes a satisfactory and rapid cure. 

In young adults the mechanical measures which are so frequently 
employed seldom produce a satisfactory result, and it is a sad thing to see 
these patients going about wearing a cumbrous apparatus, and spending a con- 
niiount of time and money in attempts to rectify a deformity 
that can readily be put right by a comparatively simple operation. In 
\muii; .uluits suffering from genu valgum, therefore, we would advise 
operation in all cases in which the distance between the malleoli is two 
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inches or more, provided that consolidation has occurred in the bones. 
It is, however, not so necessary to wait for complete consolidation in adults 
as it is in children. Generally this will occur while the patient is lying 
in bed after the operation, and if care be taken not to allow the entire 
weight to be borne upon the limb too soon and if suitable hygienic 
and other measures be employed, there is little risk of the deformity 
recurring. 

Osteotomy. — Various forms of operative procedure have been employed 

in these cases. Those in which the bone is broken without producing an 

external wound may be at once dismissed as unsuitable ; it is impossible 

to gauge the amount of injury done, or the exact seat of the fracture 

produced, while, considering the great safety of the ordinary operation, 

there is not the least advantage in its use. Amongst the open 

operations, the following are most frequently performed : division of the 

shaft of the femur; division of the bone just above the epiphyseal line 

(known as Macewen's operation); an oblique section through the internal 

condyle of the femur which is then made to slip upwards (or Ogston's 

operation); division of the tibia below the upper epiphysis; or division 

of both femur and tibia. Of these, two, viz., division of the shaft of the 

femur itself, and Ogston's operation, may at the present time be excluded. 

Formerly Ogston's operation was a good deal practised, but it is based 

upon the theory that the essential factor in the production of the disease 

is an elongation of the internal condyle ; this we now know to be wrong, 

and, as the operation interferes with the knee joint, which is necessarily 

opened in performing it, it has been found much less satisfactory than the 

division of the femur introduced by Macewen. We shall therefore here 

only consider three operations, namely, division of the femur just above 

toe epiphysis, or Macewen's operation ; division of the tibia below its 

upper epiphysis; and the combined operation of division of both tibia 

and femur (see Fig. 49). From a consideration of the pathological changes 

present, it is evident that correction of the deformity in bad cases can 

only be obtained by the combined operation, and it may be laid down 

as a general rule that when the interval between the malleoli is as much 

as six inches or more, this is the procedure that should be adopted. In 

toe less severe cases, however, good results may be obtained by dividing 

other of the bones alone, and as a matter of practice it is found that it 

18 immaterial whether the femur or the tibia be selected for division. Pro- 

oably a neater result is obtained by division of the tibia. The femur 

•s, however, the bone most usually divided, but the result of this operation 

(Macewen's) is often to produce a very unsightly bowing outwards and 

forwards in the lower third of the bone. 

(a) Macewen } s osteotomy.— In dividing the femur by Macewen's method, 
toe section is made from the inner side, and the deformity is 
rectified, partly by squeezing together the bone on the inner side of the 
femur, and partly by opening out an angle on the outer side. Some 
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the limb from the perineum to well beyond the fool, and which should be 
especially thickly padded opposite the ankle. As in the case of curved 
tibiae, these splints should be made to project two inches at least below 
the toes when the latter are fully pointed, so as to prevent any possibility 
of the child walking upon tip-toe. The limb may also be drawn inwards 
towards the splint by means of broad elastic bandages around the knee. 
The force exerted by these bandages must be carefully watched so as to 
prevent the formation of pressure sores. The same remark applies to the 
points of contact of the limb with the splint at the ankle and the thigh, 
where the pressure is considerable. As we have remarked in dealing with 
curved tibiae, a moderate amount of pressure is quite sufficient to produce 
a rectification of the curvature in the only cases in which the application 
of splints is likely to be of much benefit, that is to say, in those who are 
young and have very soft bones. 

In the more advanced cases, and in those in which the active stage of 
rickets has passed off, operative interference is often desirable. Here again, 
some surgeons fracture the bones by means of osteoclasts, but, as in the 
case of genu valgum, the procedure is not at all to be recommended, for 
the exact position and nature of the fracture cannot be accurately gauged 
and considerable damage may be done to the soft parts and to the liga- 
ments of the knee joint. The only operative treatment to be recommended 
is osteotomy, and when the deformity is very marked the bones may 
require to be divided at more than one spot. Division of the tibia is 
more important than division of the femur, and the bone should be cut 
through just below the knee ; the fibula is bent or broken, or if it be too 
firm, it may be divided, but as a rule it yields quite readily. 

The division of the tibia is best done by an oblique osteotomy. The 
bone is exposed by a vertical incision over the crest, and chiselled through 
from above obliquely downwards and backwards (see Fig. 45 c) ; it is 
then bent into position. In many cases it is also necessary to divide 
the tibia lower down at the point of greatest curvature, and this may be 
done at the same operation. In very bad cases it may be necessary to 
divide the bone a third time just above the ankle joint before the 
whole of the curvature can be obliterated. The limb should be put up 
in Gooch's splint (see p. 113), and after a fortnight a plaster of Paris 
bandage should be substituted and kept on until union is complete. 

In bad cases it will also be found necessary to divide the femur at a 
later date. The osteotomy should be practised immediately above the 
lower end, and, should the curvature be extreme, a second one may be 
necessary higher up the limb. In bad cases several osteotomies may have 
to be done before the bones can be got satisfactorily straight ; Macewen 
has even done as many as ten in one patient. Two or even three of 
these may be carried out at the same time, but it is better where several 
have to be performed to do them at intervals so as to allow union to 
occur in one before the next fracture is made. Should the bone be divided 
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"In cutting on these lines, there is no fear of injuring the femoral 
artery. The bone may be divided without paying heed to this order of 
procedure, but it is better that the operator should have a definite plan 
in his mind, so that he may be certain as to what has been divided, and 
what remains to be done. The writer is persuaded that accidents have 
happened by not paying attention to this. In using the osteotome, the 
left hand, in which it is grasped, ought to give, after each impulse supplied 
by the mallet, a slight movement to the blade — not transversely to its 
axis, but longitudinally — so as to prevent any disposition to fixity which 
it might assume. 

"After the inner portion of the bone is divided, a finer instrument may 
be slipped over the first, which is then withdrawn ; and even a third, if 
necessary, may take the place of the second, when the outer portion of 
the bone comes to be divided. Whether one or more osteotomes be used, 
depends much on the resistance met with. If the tissue is yielding, one 
may suffice ; if hard or brittle, two or three will effect the division more 
easily, and with less risk of breaking or splitting the bones longitudinally. 
In the adult, the dense circumferential layer of bone resists the entrance of the 
osteotome at the outset, but several strokes cause the instrument to penetrate 
tbis superficial dense portion, when it will pass easily through the cancellated 
tissue. 

"After a little experience, the surgeon recognises, by touch and sound, 

w hen the osteotome meets the hard layer on the outer aspect of the bone. 

*f it be considered desirable to notch or penetrate this outer dense part 

°f the bone, in doing so the osteotome ought to be grasped firmly by the 

* e ft hand, the inner border of the hand resting on the limb, so as to 

c heck instantly any impetus which may be considered too great. It is 

better to snap or bend this layer than to cut it. 

"When the instrument is to be altered in position, it ought not to be 
Pulled out in the ordinary way, as it is then liable to be removed from 
*he wound in the soft parts, as well as from the bone. Instead, let the 
* e ft hand, with its inner border resting on the limb, grasp the instrument, 
^hile the thumb is pressed under the ridge afforded by the rounded head, 
^nd gently lever the osteotome outwards by an extension movement of 
*he thumb (see Fig. 50). In this way the movement may be regulated 
^ith precision. It is desirable to complete all the work intended by the 
°steotome before removing it from the wound. 

"When the operator thinks that the bone has been sufficiently divided, 

the osteotome is laid aside and a sponge saturated in 1-40 carbolized 

Eatery solution is placed over the wound. While the surgeon holds the 

sponge, he, at the same time, employs that hand as a fulcrum ; with the 

°ther he grasps the limb lower down, using it as a lever, and jerks if 

the bone be hard, or bends slowly if the bone be soft, in an inward 

direction, when the bone will snap or bend as the case may be." 

An Esmarch's bandage is not necessary during the operation, and no 
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bleeding points require ligature. The line of section is everywhere above 
the ligaments of the joint, and no damage is likely to be done to the 
popliteal or femoral vessels, which are carried well out of the way of the 
osteotome, partly by the flexion of the knee, and partly by observing 
the directions given for the division of the bone. The only artery at all 
likely to be divided is the anastamotica magna, but that generally lies 
above and behind the incision. The superior internal articular artery is 
also avoided if the above directions be carefully observed. It is very 
rarely necessary to enlarge the wound in order to tie bleeding points ; 
should a vessel spout, it will generally stop partly from its own contraction 
and partly as the result of pressure. 

There are one or two points in the operations to which we may call 
special attention. In the first place it is well to employ Macewen's special 
osteotome (see Fig. 51), which differs from 
the ordinary chisel in that its cutting edge is 
bevelled on both sides instead of only on 
one ; an ordinary chisel is apt to crush the 
bone upon one side instead of dividing it 
evenly. In children the osseous section 
may be completed by one osteotome, but 
in adults it is advisable to have two instru- 
ments of different sue for the purpose, as, 
should the larger instrument become locked, 
it can be withdrawn and a smaller one 
slipped into its place and the section com- 
pleted ; the former should be about two- 
thirds to three-quarters of an inch in width, 
whilst the latter should be about half an 
inch wide. When dividing the bone from 
the inner side, it must be remembered 
that the line of section must run more or 
less parallel with that of the epiphysis, and 
should not therefore be transverse to the 
long axis of the lower extremity. As a result of the displacement of the 
epiphyseal line, which is an essential factor in the production of genu 
valgum, the chisel may become buried in the external condyle if it be 
held transversely to the long axis of the limb, and thus serious damage to 
t epiphyseal line may occur. 

i Tkromgi am incisism on outer surfwr of tAigi. — Some surgeons 

r to divide the bone from an incision on the outer side of the limb. 

s is the operation that we have ourselves most frequendy done ; it 

what facilitates the rectification of the deformity. The incision should 

just above the external condyle, and. after all the structures 

1 to Ihe bone have been divided, the osteotome b slipped in along 

* : of the knife and then turned transversely to the long axis of the 




CHAPTER VI. 

CURVATURES OF THE NECK OF THE FEMUR. 

(COXA VARA.) 

0* late years a good deal of attention has been paid to certain deformities 
w nich result from an alteration in the normal curvatures of the neck of 
toe femur and which are now for the most part grouped together under 
toe term Coxa Vara ; this term is, however, misleading, since only a 
Cer &in proportion of the cases show a deformity to which the term varus is 
strictly applicable. We prefer therefore to speak of them merely as curvatures 
°f the neck of the femur. 

CAUSES. — These deformities are met with at two periods of life ; 
| n infants or quite young children of about three or four years of age, and 
ln young adults between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. It is said 
*k*t the affection is sometimes congenital, and it is possible that some of 
*he cases met with in early infancy are of this nature. There is still 
considerable uncertainty as to the exact etiology of the disease; it is 
Possible that the deformity occurs in infants as the result of some mal- 
position in utero, as it is difficult to account for it on the ground of any 
faulty position assumed by the child while lying down or being carried in 
f 111 ^. There can, however, be no doubt that the deformity, as met with 
ln young children, results in the great majority of cases from softening 
°f the bones due to rickets. It is also highly probable that a large pro- 
Portion of cases in young adults owe their origin to the condition that 
8oes by the name of "rachitis adolescentium" In some of the adult 
Cas es, however, no signs of rickets are to be traced, and these have been 
attributed variously to rheumatoid arthritis, to osteitis, or to causes unknown ; 
] t is certainly the fact that the affection may supervene upon a mild 
a ttack of rheumatism. The deformity generally occurs in those whose 
^cupations involve continuous and prolonged standing or carrying of 
kavy weights. By some it is held that the disease is more common in 
J°ung adults than in infants, but this is very doubtful ; certainly, since 
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over the outer side of the foot and ankle, so as to press the leg inwards 
and keep it in good position. Another special pad must be placed in 
front of the knee so as to prevent flexion of the joint (see Fig. 51). 
After the splint has been applied the limb should be laid upon an 
inclined plane. 
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In about a week or ten days the dressing may be taken off, the stitches 
removed, a collodion dressing applied, and the limb put up in a plaster 
of Paris or silicate bandage. In small children, and in any case where 
there is much curvature of the femur, it is well to continue the bandage 
up around the pelvis, as otherwise the casing may fail to get a sufficient 
hold upon the thigh. After about six weeks, union will generally be firm 
and the splint may be left off, but the child 
should be kept in bed for two or three weeks 
longer, and allowed gradually to recover the 
full range of movement in the knee. During 
this time the leg should be massaged and 
rubbed, so as to improve the circulation and 
the tone of the muscles. Walking may be per- 
mitted in about ten weeks, and, should the 
ticket ty condition of the bone have completely 
passed off, no further apparatus will be required. 
When the osteotomy has been done upon 
a young adult in whom there is some doubt as 
to whether or not the bones have become firmly 
consolidated, it is well for the patient after the 
operation to wear one or other of the forms 
of apparatus which are usually employed to 
exert mechanical pressure upon the deformity; 
this generally consists of an outside iron 
fastened to the pelvis above and the heel of 
the boot below, and furnished with hinges 
opposite the hip, knee, and ankle joints (see Fig. 53); there is also generally a, 
band or sling which tends to draw the knee outwards against the iron. 
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This apparatus can be made of quite light material, and should be worn 
for two or three months after the operation. 

Those forms of genu valgum arising in connection with diseases other 
than rickets must be treated on the lines laid down for the treatment of 
the particular disease to which they are due. Should genu valgum occur 
after excision of the knee, the choice will lie between a fresh excision, or 
Macewen's operation; in most cases the latter is a less severe and an 
equally satisfactory method. Should genu valgum occur in connection 
with infantile paralysis, the usefulness of the limb will have to be taken 
into consideration ; in some cases it may be found best to perform excision 
of the knee joint, so as to give the patient a firm and fixed point of sup- 
port, whilst in others where the muscles are fairly healthy, a Macewen's 
operation, or any of the other operative procedures which we have mentioned, 
may be employed. 

GENU VARUM. 

This condition is the converse of the one just described, the lower 
part of the thigh and leg being bowed outwards to a greater or less 
extent, so that when the feet are placed together the two limbs form 
an ellipse, or, in very severe cases, almost a complete circle. The 
affection is essentially due to rickets, although a somewhat similar 
deformity may occur after excision of the knee, from damage done to 
^ inner side of the epiphyseal line ; it is also found in those who 
have constantly to assume certain positions, such as, grooms, etc., who 
are constantly riding. If the patient be quite young, the deformity when 
once started may attain a very marked degree; when it originates in 
adult life, however, it is seldom serious enough to call for any active 
treatment 

The patient usually walks with the toes turned in, and in bad cases 
the patella is dislocated inwards ; flat-foot is not uncommonly associated 
*& it, but the functional troubles in genu varum are usually much less 
marked than in genu valgum. The condition is generally bilateral, although 
sometimes children are met with suffering from genu valgum on the one 
side, and genu varum on the other, in which case the deformity has been 
supposed to be due to the child always being carried upon one arm 
80 that the legs are pressed towards each other ; one limb is thus forced 
toto a condition of varus, and the other into a condition of valgus. 

TREATMENT. — This should be carried out on lines similar to that 
fa genu valgum. In the milder cases splints should be applied to the 
ln ner side of the leg and the patient kept off his feet, while at the same 
tone the general treatment suitable for rickets should be employed. In 
«* severer cases, and in those in which the bones have become con- 
solidated, osteotomy is necessary. The orthopaedic apparatus consists 
essentially of an internal splint which should extend on the inner side of 
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the limb from the perineum to well beyond the foot, and which should b 
especially thickly padded opposite the ankle. As in the case of curve* 
tibia;, these splints should be made to project two inches at least beloi 
the toes when the latter are fully pointed, so as to prevent any possibilit 
of the child walking upon tip-toe. The limb may also be drawn inward 
towards the splint by means of broad elastic bandages around the knei 
The force exerted by these bandages must be carefully watched so as t 
prevent the formation of pressure sores. The same remark applies to th 
points of contact of the limb with the splint at the ankle and the thigl 
where the pressure is considerable. As we have remarked in dealing wit 
curved tibire, a moderate amount of pressure is quite sufficient to produc 
a rectification of the curvature in the only cases in which the applicatio 
of splints is likely to be of much benefit, that is to say, in those who ai 
young and have very soft bones. 

In the more advanced cases, and in those in which the active stage < 
rickets has passed off, operative interference is often desirable. Here agaii 
some surgeons fracture the bones by means of osteoclasts, but, as in th 
case of genu valgum, the procedure is not at all to be recommended, ft 
the exact position and nature of the fracture cannot be accurately gauge 
and considerable damage may be done to the soft parts and to the Ugi 
ments of the knee joint. The only operative treatment to be recommende 
is osteotomy, and when the deformity is very marked the bones nu 
require to be divided at more than one spot. Division of the tibia 
more important than division of the femur, and the bone should be ci 
through just below the knee; the fibula is bent or broken, or if it be tc 
firm, it may be divided, but as a rule it yields quite readily. 

The division of the tibia is best done by an oblique osteotomy. 'W 
bone is exposed by a vertical incision over the crest, and chiselled tbroug 
from above obliquely downwards and backwards (see Fig. 45 c); it 
then bent into position. In many cases it is also necessary to divic 
the tibia lower down at the point of greatest curvature, and this may I 
done at the same operation. In very bad cases it may be necessary 1 
divide the bone a third time just above the ankle joint before tl 
whole of the curvature can be obliterated. The limb should be put « 
in Gooch's splint (see p. 113), and after a fortnight a plaster of Par 
bandage should be substituted and kept on until union is complete. 

In bad cases it will also be found necessary to divide the femur at 
later date. The osteotomy should be practised immediately above tl 
lower end, and, should the curvature be extreme, a second one may I 
necessary higher up the limb. In bad cases several osteotomies may ha» 
to be done before the bones can be got satisfactorily straight ; Macewe 
has even done as many as ten in one patient. Two or even three 1 
these may be carried out at the same time, but it is better where sever 
have to be performed to do them at intervals so as to allow union I 
occur in one before the next fracture is made. Should the bone be divide 
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in several places at the same time, there is a risk of the fragments not 
uniting properly, or if they do, it is difficult to insure that they unite in 
perfect position. 

GENU RECURVATUM. 

This condition is usually congenital and is comparatively rare; in it 
the leg is hyper-extended at the knee joint It is met with in connection 
with congenital dislocations of the knee, and also in some cases of con- 
genital dislocation of the hip. Sometimes, however, it occurs without 
any other deformity, apparently as the result of weakening or stretching 
of the ligaments of the joint, particularly the posterior. It is occasion- 
ally met with as the result of infantile paralysis, and it may also 
occur in connection with diseases of joints; for instance, it is not 
uncommon after longstanding tuberculous hip-joint disease, where the 
posterior ligaments of the knee have yielded during extension as a result 
of the deficient nutrition of the limb. In Charcot's disease also it is not 
at all uncommon. 

TREATMENT. — The congenital cases are usually the only ones which 
call for vigorous treatment ; the deformity is very seldom excessive in the 
others and can generally be rectified by putting up the limb for a pro- 
longed period in a slightly flexed position and then employing an apparatus 
famished with a hinge opposite the knee joint, fitted with a stop to 
prevent hyper-extension. 

In the congenital cases, however, it is often very difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory result In them it is not uncommon for the patella to be 
absent; in any case it is usually very small. The treatment should be 
directed in the first place to straightening the knee and afterwards an 
attempt should be made to obtain flexion by the use of apparatus. The 
following procedure may be adopted. A posterior splint which runs down 
as far as the popliteal space is fixed to the thigh, and the limb is laid 
upon an inclined plane which terminates just above the knee. Extension 
hy weight and pulley is then applied to the limb ; at first this should be 
in the line of the thigh, so as to merely stretch the ligaments. After two 
or three weeks the pulley may be gradually lowered so as to produce an 
increasing amount of flexion, the thigh remaining fixed in the elevated 
position. In very bad cases, however, these attempts to obtain flexion may 
tail, while if they be made too energetically a true anterior dislocation of 
the leg may occur. As a rule, when the muscles and ligaments are 
shortened, only operative interference will overcome the trouble. 

The operative measures consist in the division of the quadriceps 
^tensor, which should be done through an open incision about four 
mc nes above the knee joint. A curved incision with the convexity 
upwards is made, a flap turned down, and the muscle divided in a 
V-shaped or zig-zag manner, by the method described in Chap. XV. 
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for lengthening muscles. At the same time all dense fibrous structures 
interfering with the proper flexion of the limb are divided by a tenotomy 
knife. 

The treatment is, of course, a prolonged one, and when the patient 
begins to walk he must be fitted with an apparatus designed to prevent 
over-extension at the knee joint This consists essentially of irons running 
down the inner and outer sides of the thigh and leg, fastened to a pelvic 
band above and the heel of the boot below, and furnished with joints 
opposite the hip, knee and ankle joints, the knee joint in addition being 
furnished with a stop to prevent over-extension. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CURVATURES OF THE NECK OF THE FEMUR. 

(COXA VARA.) 

Q* late years a good deal of attention has been paid to certain deformities 

w hich result from an alteration in the normal curvatures of the neck of 

*he femur and which are now for the most part grouped together under 

***e term Coxa Vara ; this term is, however, misleading, since only a 

Ce *tain proportion of the cases show a deformity to which the term varus is 

s *rictly applicable. We prefer therefore to speak of them merely as curvatures 

°f the neck of the femur. 

CAUSES. — These deformities are met with at two periods of life ; 
*** infants or quite young children of about three or four years of age, and 
Ir * young adults between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. It is said 
***at the affection is sometimes congenital, and it is possible that some of 
***e cases met with in early infancy are of this nature. There is still 
Considerable uncertainty as to the exact etiology of the disease ; it is 
Possible that the deformity occurs in infants as the result of some mal- 
position in utero, as it is difficult to account for it on the ground of any 
faulty position assumed by the child while lying down or being carried in 
^ins. There can, however, be no doubt that the deformity, as met with 
l n young children, results in the great majority of cases from softening 
°f the bones due to rickets. It is also highly probable that a large pro- 
portion of cases in young adults owe their origin to the condition that 
goes by the name of "rachitis adolescentium." In some of the adult 
^ses, however, no signs of rickets are to be traced, and these have been 
a ttributed variously to rheumatoid arthritis, to osteitis, or to causes unknown ; 
lt is certainly the fact that the affection may supervene upon a mild 
att ^ck of rheumatism. The deformity generally occurs in those whose 
Occ upations involve continuous and prolonged standing or carrying of 
"ttvy weights. By some it is held that the disease is more common in 
yotftg adults than in infants, but this is very doubtful ; certainly, since 
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our attention has been directed to the point, we have found a large 
number of cases in young children who are the subjects of rickets. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— The direction of the abnormal cur- 
vatures in the neck of the femur is not invariably the same, but it is most 
frequently of such a nature as to produce marked outward rotation of 
the lower limb. The angle formed by the neck with the shaft of the 
femut is always considerably diminished, and the trochanter is therefore 
elevated and the limb shortened. Generally also there is a bowing forward 
of the neck of the bone so that the trochanter is thrown too far back- 




wards and external rotation of the limb results (see Fig. 54). In some 
rare instances there is marked inward rotation, whilst in others again 
rotation is unaffected, although the shortening, due to the elevation of the 
trochanter, is well marked. 

As seen in young children, the affection generally has the following 
characters: the trochanter is raised above Nelaton's line (sometimes very 
considerably), and there is marked outward rotation of the whole lower 
extremity. The limits through which the limb can be rotated are on the 
whole smaller than normal, for, while the range of outward rotation is 
considerably increased, that of internal rotation is proportionately more 
diminished. The result is that when the child lies flat upon the bed and 
the limb is rotated inwards as far as it will go, the patella at best can 
only be made to look directly upwards and cannot be directed inwards at 
all ; indeed, in the majority o( the cases, even this amount of inward 
rotation cannot be effected. On the other hand, the limb can be rotated 
outwards until the patella looks almost directly backwards. There is also 
as a rule considerable alteration in the range of abduction and adduction; 
when the outward rotation is marked, abduction to the normal extent is 
impossible, and, unless the limb be in the abducted position, the power 
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of flexion may also be interfered with. If, however, the limb be abducted 
and rotated outwards, full flexion can be obtained, and the patient may 
actually be able to make the feet meet behind the head (see Figs. 55 and 
56). The feet are frequently kept rotated outwards at right angles to the 



knees somewhat bent, and the 



addition to the deformity, 
sensation of fatigue in the 




^ty stages of the affection, and of pain about the hip-joint, which gets 
r >re severe as the disease progresses. Later on the patient begins to 
' ra ft while ultimately he experiences difficulty in stooping, and notices 
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that the movements of the hip-joint are restricted and abnormal. It is 
this condition of pain, restriction of movement and limping that usually 
makes him resort to the surgeon. 

If the case be left to itself the ultimate result is that the bone under- 
goes consolidation in the faulty position and the deformity is thus per- 
manent; the patient is compelled to limp about with the feet turned out 
and suffers considerably from interference with the free movement of 
the hip-joint. 

TREATMENT.— (i) In young children. -This is a question of the 
greatest difficulty, and we shall here only describe the treatment which 
we ourselves are accustomed to carry out. While the child is quite 
young and the bones are very soft, it is worth while to make an attempt 
to rectify the abnormal curves by means of extension and manipulations. 

(a) Mechanical.— It is not easy to devise an apparatus to maintain 
steady pressure upon the bone in a direction such as to restore the normal 
curvature of its neck, but the following arrangement (see Fig. 57) is 
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amount of abduction is regulated by the Iran 

or icpaTBted by passing the pivots o through 



worthy of a careful trial. Two strips of malleable iron of suitable 
length are applied along the back of each lower limb. They should 
reach from the centre of the thigh above and should be accurately 
adapted to the middle line of the back of the thigh and the calf, being 
bent round behind the heel and up along the centre of the sole, pro- 
jecting for several inches beyond the tips of the toes and ending there 
in a hook (a). Opposite the under surface of each heel there is 
a pivot (6) over which passes the perforated end of a transverse 
bar (/) which can be lengthened or shortened at will, and from the 
centre of which extension of both limbs can be made simultaneously by a 
weight and pulley at the end of the bed. This transverse bar is designed 
to keep the limbs in the requisite position of abduction during extension, 
while its extremities provide fixed points about which the limbs can 
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be rotated so as to overcome the rotation outwards. This is done by 
fastening to the hooks (a) an elastic door spring of suitable strength 
which thus pulls the toes together while the heels remain separated by 
the transverse bar (c). In order to get the full effect of the apparatus, 
the splint must be firmly incorporated with the limb, and this is best 
done by plaster of Paris which is put on over a bandage of boracic 
lint, and in the layers of which the posterior iron bar is included (see 
Fig. 58). The weight used for extension should be three or four 
pounds to commence with, according to the size of the child; this may 
be increased later. 




The apparatus will require renewal fairly frequently, as it is very liable 
10 fc»ecame soiled with urine ; it should be taken off about once a 
wtnjgiu and a fresh one applied. When the casing has been removed, 
,flt ' 1 imb should be well washed and the whole extremity massaged ; in 
^ it ion to this, it is well to practice repeated manipulations, such as 
ln¥e *~sion, flexion, and adduction, before the splint is again applied. 

<<5) Operative. — Should no improvement result after a careful and pro- 
' on K«d trial of this method, the time will come as the child grows older 
and attempts to walk, when some form of operative procedure designed 
to Overcome the excessive outward rotation will have to be considered. 
01 these the surgeon has the choice between two alternatives, either 
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of which will allow the limb to be rotated inwards, namely: (i) 
transverse division of the shaft of the femur below the lesser trochanter ; 
and (2), removal from the neck of the femur of a wedge of bone with 
its base directed forwards and upwards. At first sight the latter plan seems 
the more promising ; in young children, however, it is difficult to perform it 
satisfactorily and even more difficult to ensure that the limb is kept in proper 
position while union is taking place. 

Subtrochanteric division of the femur. — In children we have obtained 
extremely good results by dividing the femur below the trochanters. 1 
The operation is done as follows: an incision is made commencing just 
below the upper border of the great trochanter aud running vertically 
downwards for three or four inches. It should be carried directly down 
to the bone, which is then cleared with a rugine and divided transversely 
just below the lesser trochanter with a fine-bladed saw. The great tro- 
chanter is then pushed as far forwards as it will go, while the leg and 







the lower part of the femur are rotated inwards until the limb lies in a 
position of complete internal rotation. In order to obtain accurate union 
with the limb in this position and to prevent the possibility of outward 
rotation recurring, we have fastened the bones together by means of 

' Clin. Sot. Tram., 1S94. Vol. XXVI!., p. 297, and Brit. AfeJ. jftmr., Feh. 18, 1899. 
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an aluminium plate secured in position by tin-tacks. A piece of sheet 
aluminium about half an inch wide, long enough to encircle about three- 
quarters of the femur, and sufficiently thick to be firm though flexible, is 
drilled with holes in several places, curved so as to embrace the femur, 
and applied to the bones half above and half below the point of division 
(see Fig. 59); it is then nailed to the two fragments by ordinary tin- 
tacks which have previously been nickeled. The plate when thus fastened 
holds the bone securely in its new position until union is complete. 
After it has been fixed, the wound is closed without a drainage tube, 
the usual antiseptic dressings applied, and the limb put up upon a back splint 
*hich is best made of a trough of Gooch's splinting (see p. 101); this is 
then laid upon an inclined plane at an angle of about 45 ° with the bed. 
Splint and limb should be rotated inwards so as to maintain the leg in a 
Position of internal rotation. The body is fixed by a sheet passed over 
lt ajid kept in position by sandbags on either side of the trunk. 

The dressing need not, as a rule, be changed until bony union is 
^nnplete, which will be in about six weeks' time ; the bandages, will, how- 
ler, require tightening from time to time, and it is well to rub them 
°ver with a starch solution in order to prevent them from slipping. 
Alter six weeks the stitches are removed and the limb may be taken out 
°f the splint, but it is well to keep the patient in bed for two or three 
Months, because in these ricketty subjects, although union readily takes 
P^ce, a considerable time is often required for thorough consolidation, and 
should the patient be allowed to bear weight upon the limb too soon, 
r *>ding may occur. After two or three months the patient may begin to 
:, and it will be found that in a very short time he is able to do so 
*l**ite well. 

The rationale of this proceeding is that the hip joint is left undisturbed, 

**ilst the rotation of the foot, as far as walking is concerned, is completely 

Oo *"*rected, for, although the trochanter does not rotate as far forwards as it 

^^tild, the foot is in its normal position when it is rotated inwards as far 

it can go. On the other hand, when the trochanter is rotated out- 

to its extreme limit, the foot is usually in the position of normal 

^t^rnal rotation. 

The results of these operations are, as far as our experience goes, 
"emely satisfactory, and surprising benefit has followed in two directions. 
** the first place, when only one leg has been operated upon, we have 
0v *nd that very marked improvement has taken place in the rotation of 
**^ other limb, in fact, in both the cases mentioned in the British Medical 
^ €>9 *9jial J although we intended to operate upon the second limb after a 
c * x *^ interval, we found that the spontaneous improvement in it was so 
t3a ^*"ked, after the patient had walked about for some months, that the 
^^ond operation did not appear necessary (see Fig. 60). Why this improve- 
ment in rotation should occur is somewhat difficult to explain, but it seems 
^obable that when the patient begins to walk with one leg in a good 
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position, the tendency is to swing the other forward into a similar position, 
and thus there is a constant attempt on the part of the muscles aided by 
the weight of the limb to undo the curvature of the neck on the side 
not operated upon. However this may be, the fact remains that improve- 
ment in this respect has followed in both our cases. Notwithstanding 
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this improvement in rotation, however, the shortening of the limb and 
the elevation of the trochanter on the side not operated upon has pro- 
gressed ; we would therefore strongly advise that both legs should be 
operated upon in spite of this somewhat favourable result. 

The second improvement noted, apparently as the result of the 
operation, is that the progress of the disease on the side operated upon 
has come to a complete standstill. In the cases referred to there was 
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comparatively little shortening of the limb at the time of the operation, 
the trochanters on both sides being about on a level with Nelaton's line, 
or only very slightly raised above it; At the present time, two and a half 
years after the operation in one case, and more than four years after the 
other, the trochanter, on the side operated upon, still remains practically 
on a level with N£laton's line, whilst, on the side not operated upon, this 
part of the deformity has progressed until there is shortening of half an 
inch or more from elevation of the trochanter. Thus, not only has 
the operation brought the limb into good position and thus enabled the 
patient to walk with ease, but it has also apparently led to the consolid- 
ation of the neck of the bone, and thus to a complete arrest of the 
progress of the deformity. The reason for this improvement is not at all 
dear, but two explanations seem probable : in the first place, the con- 
solidation occurring about the fracture produced by the operation may have 
tended upwards into the neckj or else the process of consolidation 
°f the neck may be to some extent associated with the diminution 
In the vascular supply brought about by the operation, the upper 
hunches of the nutrient artery being of necessity divided. However 
*k*t may be, our experience is that division of the bone below the 
trochanter, during the active progress of the disease, has led to its com- 
pete arrest, to great diminution in the outward rotation of the other leg, 
^d to complete restoration of the patient's power of walking. 

(2) In young adults the treatment should at first be carried out on 

SlI **ilar lines until the bones become firm ; massage and manipulations, rest in 

k^d with extension of the limb, as above described, being employed. There is, 

J*o^r ever> verv iitti e chance of obtaining much reduction of the deformity 

y these means, and in the early stages the treatment aims rather at 

Pr^ Ventm g the deformity from getting worse until such time as the bones 

rt ^v-e become consolidated, and operative measures may be undertaken with 

^Vantage. In addition to these local measures, it is well, therefore, to 

^^ploy general treatment with the design of building up the patient's 

^"^ngth and facilitating solidification of the bones ; careful massage of the 

1 ***!), good hygienic conditions, plenty of nourishing food, and the adminis- 

^^tion of cod liver oil, phosphorus, etc., are valuable auxiliaries. 

Excision of a wedge from the neck of the femur. — When the patient's 

^^^eral condition has undergone improvement and sufficient time has elapsed 

r °»Tri the commencement of the disease, an operation may be advantageously 

*** ployed if the degree of deformity be such as to render the patient unable 

^ Mralk without it. In young adults where ossification is complete and the 

^^ of the parts is considerable, the best results will be obtained by 

**^ removal of a wedge from the neck of the femur (see Fig. 61); it is 

Probable also that the subtrochanteric division of the femur described above 

^°uld be useful, but we have not tried it in these cases. The operation, 

^Uch has been specially recommended by Kraske, may be performed 

** follows : an incision is made commencing above and a little in front of 
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the top of the trochanter and running downwards on the anterior and 
outer aspect of the limb. The cellular interval between the sartorius and 
the tensor vagina; fern oris is opened after 
division of the fascia lata, and the soft structures 
are pushed inwards and held out of the way 
by retractors. This exposes the outer part 
of the neck of the femur, from which a 
wedge is removed with a chisel and hammer : 
in cases where there is external rotation, the 
base of the wedge should look forwards and 
upwards, the apex pointing downwards and 
backwards. The limb should then be rotated 
inwards until the sides of the wedge-shaped 
fic6i.— v-shapkdOstwtomyof cavity thus made are in contact, and il is 
v«A NEC To 0r ,how dfal™™Sn ¥ wdI > in order t0 kee P the limb in P ro P er 
wm^ri 11 and dlr ' c1 "" 1 of ,hl wed K° position after the operation, to make a second 
small incision over the outer surface of the 
trochanter, and drill through it into the proximal portion of the 
neck, an ivory peg being driven into the track thus made so as to 
keep the cut surfaces in firmer apposition. After the operation the limb 
should be put up in plaster of Paris in the fully corrected position and 
kept there for about six weeks; the best form is a spica bandage ex- 
tending from below the knee up around the pelvis. In about six weeks 
union will be complete and passive movement may then be begun 





CHAPTER VII. 

CONGENITAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIP. 

The hip joint is the one most commonly the subject of congenital 
^location, and the affection is apparently more frequent in females than 
m males. It is also not unusually associated with some other con- 
genital defect, and in a considerable number of cases the children are 
congenital idiots. The deformity may be unilateral or bilateral; probably 
i* is more often bilateral. 

PATHOLOOY. — The displacement commonly met with is dislocation 
u Pon the dorsum ilii, the head of the bone being situated higher up and 
father back than normal. The head of the bone also undergoes considerable 
iteration in shape, being enlarged and flattened, and in some cases 
fining almost a mushroom-like form. The acetabulum is always 
^perfectly developed, and frequently consists of little else than a slit in 
foe innominate bone ; any such cavity as exists is almost entirely filled up 
^to soft tissue, whilst the remains of the anterior ligament of the joint 
^e adherent over it. The ligamentum teres is represented by a thin 
elongated cord or is entirely absent. 

When the dislocation has lasted for some time, contraction of the 
Muscles and tendons surrounding the joint is very apt to occur, and this 
no * only prevents the articular surfaces being brought into their normal 
Positions but also interferes greatly with the power of walking. The 
Muscles most affected are the adductors; by their action the affected limb 
18 drawn inwards towards the middle line, and in some cases, where the 
contraction is extreme and at the same time bilateral, a condition of cross- 
le gged deformity may be produced. There is also a considerable tendency 
10 flexion of the hip joint which increases as the child grows older, and 
^h this there is also a marked lordosis, most apparent on standing. The 
flexion may eventually become so great as to entirely prevent walking. If 
"fc affection be unilateral, there is generally some amount of lateral 
curvature. 

In the early stages it is generally possible, at any rate during the first 

PT. II. i 
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two or three years of life, to bring the head of the bone nearly, if not 
quite, into its normal position by steady extension, and it is often possible 
while doing this to feel a definite slight click as the head comes down 
over the edge of the imperfect acetabulum. On the other hand, it is 
also generally possible to push the head of the bone up to a higher level 
than it usually occupies. As the patient grows older the tissues around 
the joint become firmer and less yielding, so that, by the time adult life 
is reached, this mobility of the head of the bone in the vertical direction 
is not nearly so free. The gait is marked by a peculiar waddling move- 
ment which is due to the sliding of the head of the femur over the surface 
of the innominate bone, and in addition to this there is the lordosis and 
adduction to which reference has already been made. The condition is, of 
course, one of considerable gravity on account of the increasing difficulty 
in progression as age advances. It is commonly found that a patient who 
was able to run about easily as a child becomes quite unable to walk or 
even stand as adult life is reached. 

TREATMENT.— Many different methods of treatment have been 
employed for the cure of this deformity, but up till recently very few have 
met with any success. Some have treated the affection by dividing all 
the tight structures around the joint (more particularly the adductors and 
the fascia lata on the front of the thigh), and have then confined the 
patient to bed or to a couch for a considerable time— two years or more. 
Extension is applied to the limb during the whole of this period with a 
view of keeping the head of the bone in proper position whilst the soft 
parts around it are being allowed time to contract and to become sufficiently 
firm to prevent recurrence of the sliding movement of the head of the bone. 
These attempts, however, almost invariably end in disappointment and are 
not at all to be recommended. Other surgeons have contented them- 
selves with employing some form of apparatus designed to enable the 
patient to walk ; this consists essentially of a band around the pelvis con- 
nected by an iron rod with a leather splint tightly grasping the thigh, and 
supposed to prevent the upward thrust of the femur in walking. It is, 
however, quite futile. 

At the present time there are two methods of treatment which seem 
to offer good results, and for which we are chiefly indebted to the work 
of foreign surgeons, mainly to that of Lorenz, Hoffa, and Paci. Their 
object is to replace the head of the bone in the rudimentary acetabulum 
and, with or without an open operation, to form a new one. Although 
these methods show a distinct improvement in many ways upon the older 
ones, they are, nevertheless, frequently unsatisfactory to a certain extent. 
We shall describe first the treatment for cases in early infancy before the 
child has reached the age when walking is attempted. After this will come: 
(he non-operative method which is now carried out chiefly by Lorenz, an<3 
which is based upon the work of Paci; it is most suitable for childrer* 
who are three or four years old and who have learnt to walk. Finally, we 
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shall describe Lorenz's operative method which may either be employed 
when the non-operative one has failed or when the child is too old for it 
to be likely to succeed. These methods are chiefly applicable to children 
between the ages of two and seven years. Before and after that time little 
can be done beyond the employment of apparatus. It may be possible to 
obtain a good result by operative means in children over seven years of 
age, but it is rare. 

' Treatment in early infancy. — A point of some practical import- 
ance in connection with the treatment of congenital dislocation is that 
at the present day the existence of the deformity has become so well 
known that it is very often recognized in earliest infancy; the nurse calls 
the doctor's attention to something wrong with the hip joint, and most 
practitioners are easily able to recognize the existence of a congenital dislo- 
cation. The question then arises as to what immediate steps are to be 
taken. An essential point in the method to be described immediately 
consists in the patient being able to walk, and therefore it is seldom advisable, 
or indeed possible, to practise it until the child is from two and a half 
to three years old. The patient's parents may, however, insist on something 
king done at this early period, and, indeed, it is advisable that some sort 
°f treatment should be undertaken from the time the case is recognized. 

Probably the best plan is to employ suitable massage and manipulations 

during the time that must elapse before the child is of a fit age for the 

treatment recommended below. In early infancy there is, as a rule, no 

Acuity in bringing the head of the bone down into proper position, and 

this can be done several times daily by the nurse, and will serve to prevent 

s hortening of the muscles. When the head of the bone has been pushed 

"own completely, the other manipulations practised by Lorenz, namely, 

°utward rotation with abduction and hyper-extension of the limb may be 

Ca * r ied out; extreme care must be taken to perform all these movements 

^th the utmost gentleness, and none of them should cause pain or provoke 

f^tance. If treatment of this kind be persisted in steadily two or three 

^es daily, there is no fear of the occurrence of any contraction sufficient to 

^terfere with the subsequent reduction of the deformity. Some surgeons 

Jj^fer to put the child up in an extension apparatus for the same purpose, 

7**t this is not nearly so satisfactory as the method we have described; because, 

the first place, it is impossible to fix an infant up properly, and, in the 

j^nd place, extension does not stretch the muscles in the various directions 

^t are necessary ; the movements of abduction, over-extension, and outward 

^^tion, modelled on those of Lorenz, must be carried out regularly, and 

**°uld be employed until the child arrives at an age at which the more 

^dical treatment can be undertaken. 

. Itirenrt non-operative method. — The object of Lorenz's procedure 

*° bring the head of the femur down into position over the rudimentary 

ace W>ulum, to keep it there and then to cause it, by its constant pressure 

^ friction as the child walks, to enlarge and deepen the rudimentary cavity 
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until a more or less normal acetabulum is formed. The first essential for 
success is that the patient should be quite young ; at the same time it is of 
primary importance that the child should be old enough to have leamt to 
walk. After the age of seven years the chances of bringing the head of the 
femur successfully down over the acetabulum without an open operation 
are very slight, because of the shortening of the muscles, ligaments, and soft 
tissues generally, and therefore, if non-operative treatment is to succeed, it 
must be employed before this age. In young children it is generally 
fairly easy to bring the head of the bone down into position without even 
dividing the capsule, but, when attempts are made to push it into the 
small cleft that represents the acetabulum, this is found to be a very difficult 
matter, partly because of the tension on the front part of the capsule, and 
partly because the flattened head of the femur is too large to be received 
into the cleft. If, however, the anterior part of the capsule be stretched 
or divided, it is not uncommon to find that the head of the bone will go 
into the rudimentary acetabulum, and, if the limb be then strongly abducted, 
the head hitches against the under side of the upper margin and remains 
in place. Directly, however, the limb is adducted, the head slips out at 
once and the deformity recurs. The following are the stages of the pro- 
cedure as described by Lorenz. 

First of all, the head must be brought down to the level of the 
acetabulum; this manoeuvre is called reduction. Secondly, the rudimeniary 
acetabulum must be enlarged ; this Lorenz calls the formation of an 
acetabulum. The next step is to implant the head of the bone in this 
enlarged cavity, termed reposition, and lastly, the joint thus artificially 
formed must be made sufficiently stable to enable the patient to walk 
without danger of the head of the bone slipping out of place. We shall 
here describe the treatment suitable for a case in which the dislocation is 
unilateral ; although the steps of the treatment are the same both for the 
unilateral and bilateral forms, the former condition is much the more easy 
to treat because the patient possesses one sound limb on which lo support 
himself at a later stage when walking is necessary. 

(i) The reduction of the head of the bone. — This is much more difficult 
of accomplishment without operation than where there is an open wound. 
because in the latter case the portions of the capsule opposing reduction 
can be readily divided and removed. Extension is useful in the first 
instance ; although the head of the bone cannot be brought into position 
by it alone, it serves to stretch the tightened structures, and thus the 
necessary manipulations can be carried out afterwards with greater freedom. 
When the child is over four years old, preliminary extension may be em- 
ployed for two or three weeks in order to stretch the resistant structures, and- 
the weights used for extending the limb should be as heavy as the patient 
can bear ; it is well to begin with four or five pounds, which are afterwards 
added to. In many cases, however, more particularly in younger children, 
it is better to attempt reduction at one sitting in the following manner. 
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The child is placed under the influence of an anaesthetic, a well-padded 
perineal band is applied and fastened to the head or the bed, and pulleys 
are attached to the leg above the ankle, or, in bad cases in which much 
force will be required, to the thigh above the knee, so as to diminish the 
chance of fracture of the femur. Extension is then gradually and steadily 
made so as to bring the head of the bone downwards, and it should he 
continued until the top of the trochanter is slightly below Nelaton's line ; 
should this procedure be difficult, it may be considerably facilitated by 
pressing, squeezing, and kneading the tense muscles, especially at their 
points of attachment to the bone (see Fig. 62). The perineum should be 




* a tohed to see that no injurious pressure is exerted upon it, and it is well 
10 «"«lax the extension from time to time. Besides employing downward 
derision, it should be altered in direction from time to time so as to 
^uorigiv abduct the limb ; by this means the adductors and the tense 
structures on the inner side of the thigh are stretched. It is also well to 
w^r- extend the hip joint. The point of primary importance is that extension 
™°uld be carried out steadily, smoothly, and gradually, and not violently or 
ln jerks ; if it be roughly done serious damage may be caused, and the 
femur may even be fractured. 

t-0 Formation of an acetabulum, and reposition of the head of the 
to*.— After extension has been carried out for some time, and the trochanter 
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got below Ne"laton's line, an attempt is made at the same sitting to introduce 
the head of the bone into the acetabulum. The obstacles to this procedure 
have already been indicated ; they are mainly, that the acetabulum is only 
represented by a mere cleft of the bone, that the head of the femur is 
Rattened and too large to enter it, and that the anterior part of the capsule 
covers in the acetabulum, and is very often adherent to it. It is, of course. 
impossible to enlarge the acetabulum or to alter the shape of the head of 
the femur at the first sitting, but it is possible to peel off the capsule from 
the front of the former, and thus to a certain extent to enlarge the acetabular 
cavity anteriorly. The object of the second series of manipulations (which 
should be carried out immediately after the first) is, therefore, to open up 
the acetabulum as much as possible, by detaching the anterior part of the 
capsule from its surface, and to place the head of the femur in such a 
position that the portion which is not flattened shall be applied to the cleft 




Jo?n1'i!»T» full?" i'"i5c/ ' 

in the innominate bone. The perineal bands and the pulleys are therefore 
removed, and first of all the hip joint should be thoroughly flexed when, 
by pushing the limb downwards, the head of the bone can generally be 
brought down opposite the acetabulum ; this procedure serves to relax 
the front part of the capsule, and thereby to increase the opening into 
the acetabulum. 

Next, the limb, which is still in the state of full flexion, should be 
rotated outwards so as to direct the head of the femur almost directly 
forwards. In order to get the head of the bone into the acetabulum 
it is clear that the limb must be in a position such that the head and 
neck are directed towards the middle line, and this can only be done 
by ftlHlucting the limb to its fullest possible extent. The abduction 
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of the flexed thigh must be carried out very gradually, and with the greatest 
care, so as to avoid the risk of fracturing the femur. This movement is 
the chief agent by which the anterior portion of the capsule is stripped 
from the acetabulum. When it has been done it is generally possible to 
actually feel the head of the bone slip into the cleft of the acetabulum, 
and, hy forcibly rolling the limb outwards, the front part of the capsular 
ligament is stretched to its utmost limit ; this object is also facilitated by 
forcibly extending the abducted limb (see Fig. 63). These manipulations 
must be repeated several times. 

(3) Fixation of the limb. — With the successful reduction of the dis- 
location by these manipulations the first part of the procedure comes to an 
end, but the second part, namely, the prevention of further dislocation, is 
not in any way attained, for, on any attempt to adduct the limb, the head 
of the bone at once slips out of place. As a rule, in bad cases, the least 
diminution of the abduction from a right angle is followed by the immediate 
reptoduction of the deformity, and it is therefore evident that, in order 
to prevent this, the limb must be kept for a considerable time with the 
head of the bone pressed inwards against the acetabulum, and abducted 
almost to a right angle. If the manipulations above described, namely, 
flexion, abduction, inward and outward rotation, and over-extension, be 
earned out repeatedly at this first sitting, it will often be found that after 
short time, as the soft parts become more detached and stretched, 
^■luxation does not so readily occur as it did when adduction was first 
attempted, and it will, therefore, be possible to diminish the abduction to 
slight extent. This is of importance, for the position of complete abduction 




Fit! 64. — LCWEM's N'UN-nPFJlATIVK Maril'in F.iK CcKLBITll H I i [. tlC ATIOH Of 

Tap.Hii'. r*ir.l Sl-.fi-. ;ilw l.mit of ,i,l.:;itY,,r tl.r: ,.,;..< !,:..ii: t i-.r.i found in the 

ls e *tremeiy irksome to the child if maintained for a long time, and, there- 
ore i to diminish it even by only a few degrees, is of distinct advantage. 

lence, at the end of the sitting, the exact degree of abduction neces- 
^0/ to keep the head of the bone in place should be tested ; after this has 
^n ascertained and the head of the bone brought opposite the aceta- 
^utn, the limb is kept abducted to this extent, or rather beyond it, rotated 
toongly outwards, and moderately over-extended. The whole limb and the 
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pelvis are then put up in a plaster of Paris spica, so as to fix the parts 
firmly. Extreme care has to be taken while doing this to see that the 
head of the bone remains in place, for should it slip out the whole pro- 
cedure would be futile. The knee should be flexed and included in the 
plaster (see Fig. 64). 

When the plaster has set, the patient is allowed to come round from 
the anaesthetic, and is put back to bed. At first the child generally cries 
a good deal, and complains of much pain, but this usually wears off in two 
or three days, and there are no further complaints. At this stage it is 
well as a matter of routine to have a skiagram taken (through the plaster 
casing) so as to ascertain whether the head of the bone remains in place. 
Should it have slipped out of position, as will also be shown by the 
re-appearance of lordosis, the deformity should be rectified and the limb 
put up as before. The plaster case is removed in from ten to twelve 
weeks ; should it become sodden with urine or fasces, as not infrequently 
happens in young female children, the apparatus must be re-applied, but 
otherwise no further change in the position of the limb should be made 
till after the lapse of that time. If there be any doubt as to the recur- 
rence of the deformity, a skiagram wilt settle the question. During the 
time that the limb is in the first plaster casing, the parts are becoming con- 
solidated after the rough usage to which they have been subjected, the 
abductors become gradually shortened, and the tissues around the joint 
contract, so that when the plaster is removed it will often be found that 
the limb retains its abducted position for some little time. 

(4) Formation of the joint by pressure. — After the lapse of ten or 
twelve weeks the degree of abduction required to keep the head of the 
bone in place will generally not be nearly so great, and therefore the limb 
can be got into a position in which it is possible for the patient to put the 
foot to the ground; in fact, the object now is to bring the limb into a 
position suitable for carrying out the second part of the treatment, namely, 
the formation of a stable joint by the pressure exerted by the head of the 
bone in movement against the acetabulum. After the plaster is taken off, 
the abduction is gently and gradually diminished, as long as the head of 
the bone does not slip out of position. Directly a point is reached when 
the head of the bone is obviously becoming unstable, the limb is slightly 
more abducted, and a plaster of Paris spica again applied as before. The 
limb should be still somewhat over-extended and rotated outwards, the main 
difference between the new position and the old one being that the degree 
of abduction is now less. 

This position should be maintained for another ten or twelve weeks, 
and, if the position obtained at this second sitting be one in which the 
patient can put the foot to the ground, walking may commence immediately. 
A pad or patten about one inch in height is fixed to the boot of the 
sound limb, and the patient is taught to walk with the limb abducted. 
Every time the weight is borne upon the affected limb the head of the bone 
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is pressed against the acetabulum, and the more the child stands upon the 
leg the longer is this pressure maintained, and the more quickly is the 
acetabulum increased in depth. Hence the child should never be dis- 
couraged from walking, and, in order to facilitate it the plaster should not 
be continued below the knee at the second sitting if the abduction can be 
sufficiently diminished to permit of walking. The leg is thus left free for 
movement, which both helps to maintain its nutrition, and also greatly 
facilitates walking. At first probably the child will only be able to walk 
with the aid of crutches or some mechanical support, but he soon learns 
to do without them, and can get about freely. It is always possible to take 
note of recurrence of the displacement by observing whether or not lordosis 
is present; should it appear, it may be inferred that the dislocation has 
recurred, and the apparatus should at once be taken off and the limb put 
into the proper position. 

After the second plaster case has been removed, that is to say, at 
the end of six months from the commencement of treatment, no further 
apparatus is necessary, the soft parts having become sufficiently shortened 
through their prolonged rest in the abducted position to keep the head 
of the bone in place. Indeed, it is common to find that attempts to fully 
adduct the limb cause pain, and the patient naturally keeps the limb some- 
what abducted. The head of the bone will usually remain in position 
without the assistance of any apparatus. Treatment must now be directed 
to strengthening the muscles about the hip joint, especially the abductors, 
50 that they may prevent the head of the bone from slipping out of position 
^n. This is done by massage, and by the use of suitable exercises 
^d passive movements. The exercises best calculated to do good are 
those in which abduction is carried out against resistance. The patient 
should lie down and attempt to abduct the limb, whilst the attendant 
gently opposes the movements ; this serves to strengthen the abductors, 
which are the main factors in keeping the parts in position. Adduction can 
to guarded against by raising the heel of the boot on the sound side. At 
frst an increase of about one inch will be sufficient ; as time goes on this 
^y be reduced, and ultimately it may be done away with. 

In cases of bilateral dislocation the outlook is not nearly so favourable, 
"M the treatment is carried out simultaneously and in a similar manner in 
*to two legs. At the end of about twelve weeks abduction may be so far 
^uced that the patient can use both legs in walking. The results, how- 
^1 in these bi-lateral cases have so far not been particularly satisfactory. 

Lorenz'S operative method. — The other method consists in some 
tonn of open operation, and, so far, the results obtained have been disappoint- 
^ even in the hands of Lorenz and Hoffa, who have done the largest 
nu mber of these cases ; on the whole they do not seem to be superior to, 
y» indeed, they are as good as those obtained by the bloodless method 
just described. When, however, children have reached the age of seven 
years and upwards before they come under observation, the manipulative 
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methods are entirely useless, and the only chance of benefit lies in the 
performance of an open operation ; considerable benefit at least will be 
obtained, if the extreme flexion and adduction of the Itmb which is often 
present can be overcome, and proper fixation of the head of the bone 
effected. 

The operation is done as follows. The patient is put under an anaesthetic, 
the limb is purified with the most scrupulous care, and any tight structures 
which resist the reposition of the head of the femur in the acetabulum 
are first of all divided subcutaneously ; those generally requiring division 
are the adductors close to their origin, the fascia lata of the thigh, and 
sometimes the muscles attached to the anterior superior iliac spine, and 
even, in bad cases, the ham-string muscles at their origin from the tuber 
ischii. When these various structures have been divided, manipulations 
designed to stretch the parts and get the limb into proper position are 
vigorously carried out. An incision is next made, so as to freely expose the 




joint and its capsule ; this may be the ordinary anterior incision employed 
for excision of the hip, which runs downwards and slightly inwards from 
just beneath the anterior superior iliac spine over the interval between the 
sartorius and the tensor vagina; femoris and to which may be added a 
horizontal one running outwards from about the centre of the first incision, 
so as to facilitate access to the deeper structures (see Fig. 65). This 
horizontal incision divides nothing of importance except the fascia lata and 
the tensor vagina; femoris. Some surgeons prefer a posterior incision, but 
the one described will usually give satisfactory access to the joint. The 
bead and neck of the bone are exposed through the incision, the attachment 
of the capsule to the neck of the femur is divided, and all the tense parts 
of it are cut through. In bad cases the capsule may be so much shortened 
that it is necessary to strip off the periosteum around the trochanter, along 
with the muscles attached to it, in order to effect reduction of the 
dislocation. The femur is next rotated inwards, so that the head of the 
bone is turned well backwards out of the way, and the acetabulum is 
enlarged by scraping and cutting away the soft tissues and portions of the 
cartilage with a sharp spoon or a suitable gouge until an acetabulum of 
suitable size has been made ; it is necessary not only to deepen the cavity, 
but to enlarge it sufficiently for the head of the bone to enter it easily, as 
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the head itself is usually considerably altered in shape. The main enlarge- 
ment of the cavity should be made at its posterior and upper part, and, 
should the head of the femur be markedly flattened and mushroom-shaped, 
enough of it should be pared away with a chisel or gouge to make it of a 
more convenient shape and size for reception into the new acetabulum. 
This is a much better plan than making the acetabulum sufficiently large 
to receive the enlarged head. 

The head of the bone is next got into position by extending and rotating 

Ae limb outwards; the latter is kept abducted and fully extended with a 

mcxierate degree of outward rotation. In sewing up the wound it is well 

to attempt to stitch together the remains of the fascial tissues over the head 

^d neck of the bone so as to lay the foundation of a new capsular 

hgament After the wound has been sutured and the usual cyanide 

dressings applied, the limb is put up in a plaster of Paris spica in the 

Position above mentioned, and it should be kept in this for about six weeks, 

at tlie end of which time the stitches are taken out and careful passive 

m °vement is commenced, the patient being kept in bed meanwhile. After the 

**pse of a week or ten days, a second plaster of Paris casing may be 

a Pplied, with the limb in a position of slightly less abduction than before, 

ar *ci the case may now be treated on lines exactly similar to those for 

*** e second stage of the bloodless method (see p. 136). 

fiesnlts. — The results of these operations are not very good; there is 
s °rrxe improvement no doubt, and a much more stable limb is obtained, 
^^t, although at first promising, the final result is by no means perfect, 
^^cl there is often a gradual increase in the deformity. 

Afr. Arbuthnot Lane tries to replace an insecure joint by a firmer one 

^**ich is fashioned from beneath the anterior inferior spinous process of the 

l *ixixxi. A preliminary tenotomy of any tight structures should be practised, 

ar *ci the shortened tissues stretched by suitable manipulations. A free 

Ver tical incision is made over the great trochanter, and if more room be 

re quired it is obtained by a cut carried horizontally backwards from the 

^^st at about the level of its upper border. The soft parts are retracted, 

the capsule opened, and a cavity gouged out from the innominate bone 

llxi nriediately beneath the anterior inferior spine. The head of the bone, 

trir *inied, if necessary, to a better shape, is placed in this, and the anterior 

J^rtion of the capsule, which has been previously separated from the 

ace tabulum, is sewn to the fibrous structures around the anterior inferior 

s Pu*e and the origin of the short head of the rectus femoris. The results 

°* this operation are, however, so far as we have seen, in no way superior 

*° those of the other operations ; it is perhaps more likely to be successful 

111 bi-lateral cases than in unilateral ones, as its principal aim is to remedy 

**te lordosis by carrying the axis of rotation of the pelvis horizontally 

i forwards. 

I Summary of Treatment. — We recommend, therefore, that when the 
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be employed until the child is two or three years old, and then Lorenz's 
bloodless method (see p. 131) should be carefully carried out It is only 
in the event of complete failure of this method, or in cases which do not 
come under observation until the child is seven or eight years of age, that 
the open operation should be resorted to. The latter is a very serious 
matter when performed on very young children. The operation is pro- 
longed, and there is, therefore, great risk from shock, and a considerable 
amount of blood is lost; further, accidents, such as prolonged suppuration 
and general septic infection, have also happened. Although, of course, 
these ought not to occur, it must be admitted that, the operation being a 
very prolonged one, it is easy for accidental infection to occur during its 
course, and, moreover, since it is in the immediate vicinity of the perineum, 
the wound is very apt to become soiled subsequently, and, therefore, the 
risks of sepsis can never be entirely ignored. 



DIVISION II. 
SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE TISSUES. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND 
SUBCUTANEOUS TISSUES. 



Besides wounds and ulcers, which have already been described, there are 
certain other surgical affections of the skin requiring mention. 

BLISTERS. 

These as a rule are of very little moment, especially if properly 
treated, but they often give rise to great inconvenience when they occur 
«=*n the feet, and they may completely prevent the patient from walking ; 
*-liis occurs more especially in the case of soldiers, policemen, etc. On 
tlie feet they occur about the heel, the instep, or the toes. A blister is 
•of importance partly from the physical pain caused in walking by the 
irritation of exposed nerve ends, and partly from the susceptibility to septic 
infection, lymphangitis, cellulitis, etc., that has always to be reckoned with 
'n these cases. 

TREATMENT.— The prophylactic treatment in the case of soldiers 
and others subject to blisters must not be neglected ; it mainly consists in 
observing scrupulous cleanliness of the feet, and avoiding tight boots or 
undue pressure or friction on any one particular part ; a further precaution- 
ary measure, which it is well to employ before a long march, is to rub the 
I feet well with fat or tallow. They may also be bathed in methylated 
spirit or whiskey. 
When blisters have occurred the best plan is to puncture them at 
their most dependent part so as to allow the fluid they contain to escape, 
and then to take suitable measures to prevent any further friction so that 
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the separated epithelium may remain in contact with the raw surface 
beneath and protect it against external sources of irritation. If possible, 
rest should be enforced, and some simple antiseptic application, such as 
dilute boracic ointment (one-fourth of the B.P. ointment), should be 
employed. Where the patient is compelled to get about, some form of 
hollow pad designed to keep the pressure off the blister should be pro- 
vided. Where it is merely necessary to prevent the surface of the blister 
from being irritated by the clothes, etc., a very useful method in parts other 



than the feet i 



i protect the raw area by means of a perforated convi 





the shield and 



Fig. 66) fastened over the part by strapping. These 
shapes and sizes ; the dressing to the blister lies in 



CALLOSITIES. 



I 

lese 



These are more or less indurated, prominent yellowish portions of skin, 
shading off at their edges, and consisting essentially of thickening of the 
horny layer of the epidermis. They are due to repeated friction and they 
may or may not be preceded by blisters. Cessation of the pressure will 
lead to disappearance of the callosity, but while it lasts it is often 
extremely painful, and a bursa may form beneath it and become inflamed 
or suppurate. 

TREATMENT.— When the callosity is causing pain, it is well to 
shave off as much of the thickened epidermis as possible, after softening 
it by prolonged soaking in water as hot as can be borne, and then to 
apply salicylic collodion (100 grains of salicylic acid to the ounce of flexile 
collodion) and to repeal this application night and morning. This should 
be combined with the use of a hollow pad to prevent pressure, which may 
consist of a corn-plaster or of the thick so-called "elephant plaster"; the 
plaster, which is spread on thick felt, should be of sufficient size to overlap 
the thickened area in all directions for three-quarters of an inch, and a 
bole corresponding in size to the callosity should be cut in its centre. 
This treatment will usually lead to the disappearance of the affection. 
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CORNS. 

Corns are small localized hypertrophies of the epidermis, the peripheral 
part consisting of a number of layers of parallel epidermic cells, and the 
central portion being formed by a dense mass which presses on the papillae 
and the dermis, and causes more or less atrophy of these structures. Not 
infrequently a small bursa forms beneath the centre of the corn, and if 
the irritation persist, inflammation and suppuration may occur in it, and 
the condition thus produced is known as a suppurating corn. Corns are 
met with where there is long-continued pressure, and are frequently found 
between the toes. 

TREATMENT. — Absolute cleanliness must be insisted upon. The 

P^ must be kept dry, and pressure on any prominent points avoided. 

Pointed shoes must be especially eschewed as they compress the feet, 

and constantly lead to the occurrence of corns both between the toes 

^d over the more prominent points, especially the outer side of the little 

toes. When a corn has formed, all pressure should be taken off from it, 

^d not infrequently the mere avoidance of pressure alone is sufficient to 

tead to the separation of the dense core and to a complete disappearance 

y the trouble. Pressure may be avoided in various ways ; when the corn 

18 situated between two adjacent toes, a piece of boracic lint inserted 

°f*^een their tips so as to prevent the two sides pressing on one another, 

will re jj eve t h e p ressure anc j so bring about a cure. In the sole, pressure 

K fc^st relieved by a hollow ring-pad, the corn being made to occupy the 

centi- c of the ring. The disappearance of the corn may be much 

acc ^lcrated by shaving down the dense core with a razor, after the toe has 

, a prolonged soaking in hot water. In paring down the thickened 

e P lc *^rmis care must be taken not to go deep enough to injure the living 

^^^s, because the epidermis of a corn often contains much septic material 

wni ^li may be introduced through the incision in the skin and lead to 

ver V* serious infection. 

-^^s a rule, after the source of pressure has been removed and the corn 

, fceen shaved down several times, it is not difficult to pick out its core 

*!"* a needle, when, if pressure be carefully avoided, the skin of the part 

. "Very soon resume its normal appearance. When the corn is large, it 

18 ^^11 after shaving it to apply the salicylic collodion (vide supra) once a 

?» repeating the shaving if necessary about once a week; if the corn 

^ situated between the toes care must be taken to keep the latter well 

a P^*^ until the collodion is thoroughly dry. Some arrangement for pre- 

veti *ing pressure subsequently must, of course, be also employed. 

^Vhen the case is one of a suppurating corn the patient should be 

ro***^ to lie up, and the abscess opened. The best method of opening it is 

to txiake an incision through the centre of the corn by means of a Syme's 

abscess knife. The pus usually forms in the bursa beneath the base of 

*" e corn, and though only small in amount may, from the tension of the 
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parts, cause exquisite pain and suffering long before it gives rise to 
fluctuation or any other characteristic sign of an abscess. When the 
corn is cut through, and the drop or two of pus let out, the relief is 
immediate. The entire corn, which is undermined by the abscess, can 
then be clipped away with scissors, and warm boracic fomentations, which 
are changed as often as necessary, should be applied and continued until 
all acute symptoms have subsided, when dilute boracic ointment should 
be substituted. This small operation, which ends in the permanent cure 
of the corn, is best done under nitrous oxide ; freezing the part is not 
be recommended. 



INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 



t to 



Of these, multiple acute abscesses, boils, and carbuncles demand con- 
sideration ; there are in addition various specific inflammatory conditions 
of the skin which must be noticed. The more diffuse inflammatory affec- 
tions, such as acne, lichen, etc., do not properly belong to this group of 
surgical affections of the skin. 

MULTIPLE ACUTE ABSCESSES OF THE SKIN AND SUB- 
CUTANEOUS TISSUE are not uncommon in infants and young children. 
They probably occur in connection with the sebaceous glands, and are 
principally due to dirt, eczema, scratching, etc. In infants they are 
often the result of the clothes not being changt-d sufficiently often, so 
that dirty flannel is in constant contact with the skin, and, as the 
child wriggles, the dirt from it is rubbed into the orifices of the 
glands. In the infant the skin is thin and soft, and sloughing does 
not so readily occur as in the harder skin of the adult subject, and hence 
acute inflammation of the skin in them leads to the formation of acute 
abscesses, which take the place of boils in adults. 

The treatment follows the same lines as that of abscesses generally. 
Any abscesses present should be freely opened with full antiseptic precautions 
(see Part I., p. a6), and the further spread of the trouble should be 
provided against by thoroughly cleansing the skin generally, and disinfecting 
it with special care in the vicinity of the abscesses. The use of clean 
underlinen or flannel must of course be insisted on. 

BOILS are closely related, as far as their seat of origin is concerned, 
to acne and impetigo, the latter being a pustular eruption of the skin in 
connection with the hair follicles, and a boil being a circumscribed gan- 
grenous inflammation of the skin which probably occurs in connection with 
the sebaceous glands of the same structures. Boils are small conical 
tumours, hard and painlul, which usually suppurate and give exit to a soft 
slough, in which are the remains of the hair and the sebaceous 
structures. They chiefly occur where the hairs are coarse and the sebaceous 
glands are numerous (with the exception of the hairy scalp), and they are 
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especially frequent on parts which are subject to friction. The organism 
usually found in them is the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. 

In the early stage of a boil there is a small swelling, in the centre of 
which appears a vesicle containing rusty-coloured fluid ; from the middle 
of this a hair generally protrudes. In three or four days the boil develops 
into a bright red, somewhat conical swelling, which may at this time abort ; 
if it does not, it increases in size, the apex becomes yellow from the presence 
of pus, and finally perforation occurs, and the pus escapes. At the bottom 
of the opening thus formed a white slough is seen, and this is usually cast 
off about the eighth or tenth day. As soon as the slough separates, healing 
rapidly occurs. 

Tlit prognosis is usually favourable except where some grave consti- 
tutional disease, such as diabetes, is present, or where the affection occurs 
on the face or the lip, when it may be followed by the most serious septic 
troubles. In any case, lymphangitis and inflammation of the neighbouring 
glands are very common, whilst phlebitis, septicemia, pyaemia, and erysipelas 
occasionally follow, especially in the case of boils on the face. It is very 
common for one boil to be followed by others in the vicinity; this is 
'«e result of local infection, the pus from the original boil spreading 
0, *fcr the skin and being rubbed in by the friction of the clothes. 

Treatment — Local. — In carrying out the local treatment the points 

mentioned at the end of the last paragraph should be borne in mind, and, 

*"« the view of preventing the appearance of fresh boils, steps should be 

"' e n in the first place to purify the skin in the vicinity of the boil, so as 

get rid of the infective material which may have soaked into it. The 

s »'n around the boi! should be shaved and thoroughly disinfected, and then 

sonie 10% oleate of mercury should be smeared over it so as to destroy 

™ e cocci that have got on to the skin. The latter should be frequently 

(once or twice daily) and thoroughly cleansed subsequently with soap and 

SUB 'irnate solution (1-2000), and the application of the oleate should be 

r enew e( ] after each washing. Friction by the clothes should be carefully 

avoided. When the boil is on the neck, for example, collars should be 

kft off and soft shirts worn. It is also well in the case of boils on the 

way or limbs to have the underclothing changed daily, and to see that the 

underclothing left off is thoroughly boiled. 

■^-s regards the treatment of the boil itself, if care be taken in the early 

sta Ee it may abort ; the chief point in the treatment is that the boil should 

■* 'eft alone and shielded from injury. The skin should be carefully 

diOTif^cted, the surface of the boil painted with flexile collodion every day, 

a™ Friction avoided, if necessary, by the employment of a shield. The 

bat form of shield is one made of celluloid (see Fig. 66), of sufficient 

*' w to protect the inflamed area completely without pressing on it. If 

there be much pain, warm boracic fomentations may be easily applied 

beneath the shield. At the same time, general treatment (vide infra) 

should be employed. 
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If the boil is not going to abort, and is extending, as will become 
evident about the fourth or fifth day, and if it is causing much pain, the 
use of antiseptic compresses (such as boracic lint dipped in hot boracic 
lotion, and covered by a large piece of guttapercha tissue) applied warm 
and frequently changed, often gives great relief; but if the pain continues, 
and is very severe, early crucial incisions, dividing the brawny tissues 
completely across, will give more relief than any other plan. It 
must not be supposed, however, that much quicker healing will be 
obtained by early incision, unless means be taken to gel rid of the slough 
at the same time. Whether incisions be made or not, the slough will 
not separate and be cast off before about the eighth day, but the advantage 
of the incision is that it ensures relief of the pain and a diminution of the 
inflammatory trouble. When a boil is bad enough to call for incision, the 
best plan, if the slough be at all loose, is to scrape it out by means of a 
sharp spoon, and then to apply a little undiluted carbolic acid to the cavity 
left. 

After-treatment. — If the slough be got away completely, the best dress- 
ings afterwards are antiseptic ointments, such as the eucalyptus, or strong 
boracic ointment, changed twice a day, the wound and the parts around 
being thoroughly washed with a 1-2000 sublimate solution each time the 
dressing is renewed. If portions of the slough still remain adherent, boracic 
fomentations should be employed till they have entirely separated. 

At the same time, the methods already spoken of under prophylaxis 
should be employed for the skin round about, so as to prevent the appear- 
ance of fresh crops of boils. 

The general treatment must also be attended to. The urine must be 
tested for sugar or albumen, and, if either be present, suitable constitutional 
treatment must be adopted. The bowels should be kept freely open by 
one of the usual saline aperients, such as Hunyadi or Friedrichshall water 
or a seidlitz powder, and iron should be given frequently. The tincture of 
perchloride of iron in doses of 15 to 15 minims in a considerable quantity 
of water every six hours, or Blaud's iron in 10-grain capsules three or 
four times a day, are the best forms in which to administer it. 

A CARBUNCLE is a gangrenous inflammation of the skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissues affecting a considerable area, and is essentially a number 
of boils aggregated together. In the initial stage there is a large brawny 
rusty-coloured swelling in the skin, looking just like an exceedingly large 
boil, but on the third or fourth day small pustules begin to appear in 
numerous places on the surface of the carbuncle, and in two or three days 
more the pustules burst and leave openings exuding pus; at the bottom 
of each of these a white slough is seen. If the case be left to itself and 
the patient survive, the skin between these various openings sloughs to a 
greater or less extent, and a sufficiently large aperture is obtained to allow 
of the escape of the deeper-seated slough. During this process, however, 
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the cons! ituti on al disturbance is often severe, and patients are very liable 
to become a prey to one of the various septic diseases. 

Carbuncles occur most frequently in males over forty, and usually in 
parts where the skin is thick, as on the back. They are due to the same 
organism as boils, and often originate in connection with some local irritation, 
such as friction by the clothes, or want of cleanliness. In carbuncles the 
general condition plays a greater part in their production and course than in 
the case of boils, and they occur chiefly in cachectic or half-starved people, in 
drunkards, and notably in those suffering from diabetes. As regards the 
latter affection, it may be mentioned that during the course of a carbuncle 
sugar nay appear in the urine, and may subsequently disappear when con- 
valescence takes place. It is important, therefore, not to mistake this 
temporary glycosuria for true diabetes. The carbuncle in the diabetic is 
"lost often situated on the back of the neck, and is a very grave disease, 
as the patient often dies from diabetic coma, and is also especially liable 
to septic infection elsewhere. This form of the disease is sometimes 
slow and insidious in the early stages, and there is not the violent 
swelling seen in the ordinary form, the pain and the fever being only 
Moderate in degree. If the case be left to itself, and the patient live, it 
usually takes at least two months before the wound heals. 

The prognosis of a case of carbuncle depends on the size of the local 
Section, and the complications which co-exist with it. In large carbuncles 
Uk prognosis is, on the whole, exceedingly bad ; from 8% to 30% of those 
stacked generally die. 

Treatment— fa) General treatment. — This consists, in the first 
P^x, in the use of opiates. The object of their use is partly to enable 
"* patient to obtain sleep, and partly also, where diabetes is present, to 
diminish the amount of sugar. In the latter case, codeine is better than 
°pium, and it may be given in doses of a quarter to half a grain every 
four or six hours. In addition to opium or codeine, tonics should be 
^ministered, especially a large quantity of iron, either in the form of reduced 
ITo, i in pills of about three grains, or the tincture of the perchloride 
°* iron, in doses of fifteen to twenty-five drops, three or four times 
a day in half a tumbler of water. Every care must be taken to keep up 
™ e strength of the patient by the free admistration of liquid food; 
horn three to four pints of milk should be given daily (if sugar be absent from 
■* urine), along with raw meat juice, Bovril, Carnrick's beef peptonoids, etc. 
"hen the patient is passing into a typhoid state, as is very often the case, 
"* free use of stimulants is indicated. 

The greatest attention must be paid to the state of the urine, and, if 
su gar be present, not only should codeine be given, but the patient should 
* dieted as far as is consistent with keeping up the strength. Perhaps 
11 the severe cases, when there is very great weakness, it will not be judicious to 
ttbiet the diet materially, but as far as possible the use of sugar and starchy 
substances should be limited, and, as time goes on and the patient improves, 
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the diet may be made more strict. For a diet suitable for diabetics, see 
Part I., p. 76. 

(b) Local Treatment. — Before the appearance of the pustules on 
the surface of the carbuncle, and before the symptoms are very severe, warm 
fomentations may be employed in the hope that the inflammation may 
subside, or at any rate that its extent may be limited by their use. But 
where suppuration is evidently occurring, something in the way of operation 
must be done. The operative procedures are excision, incision combined 
with scraping, or free incision alone. 

(1) Excision. — The best treatment for carbuncles of moderate size, is to 
administer an anaesthetic, to make an incision completely encircling them, and 
to dissect them out cleanly, using the ordinary antiseptic precautions. No- 
thing is lost by excision, because the skin over the carbuncle is of little or 
no use in the subsequent healing, whilst the deeper parts and the subcutaneous 
tissues will certainly slough, so that there is no extra loss of tissue. On the 
Other hand, by early removal the whole trouble may be cut short, and the 
patient freed on the one hand from the pain, and, on the other, from the 
danger of extension of the disease, and the risk of general septic infection. 
The excision must be quite clean, and must be well beyond the limit of 
the disease, or else local recrudescence is almost certain. 

In order to diminish the risk of infection of the wound it is well to sponge 
the surface of the skin to be removed with undiluted carbolic acid. The 
incision generally requires to be carried down to the deep fascia ; the amount 
of blood lost is not great, the oozing that occurs being readily stopped by 
pressure. After removing the affected area and arresting the oozing, it is 
well to sponge the surface of the wound with undiluted carbolic acid, 
and then to apply the ordinary cyanide gauze dressings. As soon as it 
is certain that the raw surface has not become infected, and is granu- 
lating healthily, skin-grafting should be employed. 

(2) Incision ajid Scraping.— When the affection is very extensive, and 
when the patient is so enfeebled that the loss of blood entailed by excision 
would be serious, the foregoing method is not advisable, and free crucial 
incisions must be made into the carbuncle instead. These incisions should^J 
extend right across the affected area, from the healthy skin on one side ttrr 
the healthy skin on the other, and must divide the sloughs throughov^. 
their entire depth. These should then be clipped and dissected, or scrap«=-« 
away as thoroughly as possible, and if the whole slough can be removed ii 
this manner, the chief risk of the disease will be at the same time disposed al 
All the perforated and undermined skin should also be cut away : it «^»J 
do no good, and only forms a possible source of fresh infection of the muni 
afterwards. When the slough has been got rid of as thoroughly as possit>'*i 
the bleeding should be arrested, and the raw surface thoroughly impregnate™ 
with undiluted carbolic acid. The object of this is to disinfect any portic" 
of the slough that may remain, and to kill any organisms that may ha*' e 
penetrated into the tissues beyond the sloughing area, for, in scraping s 
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carbuncle, there is a certain risk that the organisms may be pressed into 
the cellular tissue and the lymph spaces around, and thus set up fresh 
trouble. The skin around the affected area should be disinfected both 
before the operation is commenced and also after the part has been scraped 
out, because the sloughs and pus from the interior are otherwise certain 
to re-infect the skin. When the slough has been got rid of, and the raw 
surface remaining thoroughly swabbed with pure carbolic acid, the wound 
should be packed with moist cyanide gauze sprinkled with a small quantity of 
iodoform. Care must be taken not to use too much of this drug, because 
it is readily absorbed and may give rise to toxic symptoms; curiously 
enough, surfaces which have been impregnated with undiluted carbolic acid 
absorb iodoform more readily than those which have not been so treated. 

Sulphur (flowers of sulphur) is also a good application, and may be 
dusted over the wound before it is packed with the gauze. If this 
method be employed, the dressings should be changed in 24 or 48 hours, 
^ if there should be any signs of the disease spreading, fresh sulphur 
^y be applied. The sulphur forms a slough smelling strongly of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and varying in depth with the length of time it is 
flowed to act ; its action is perfectly painless. Of these two methods we 
prefer the former. 

The after-treatment will consist in renewing the gauze packing as often 
38 *xiay be necessary, probably in most cases every 24 hours, until the 
W( >und is healthily granulating. When this has occurred, skin-grafting 
(see Part I., p. 50) should be employed. If the surface be not skin- 
flafted it will take a very long time to heal, especially if the carbuncle be 
^taated on the back of the neck ; in the latter situation the destruction of 
t^Ue may lead to inconvenient contraction if ungrafted. 

Where sulphur is used the dressing is changed every 24 hours, and if 
there be any sign of recrudescence of the affection — as shown by brawny 
Sw elling about the edges, or throbbing pain — either more sulphur is dusted 
^ckly on, or the gauze packing is impregnated with it. If the process has 
c °rrie to an end, hot boracic fomentations are applied until the sloughs have 
^rnpletely separated, when ordinary gauze dressings may be used till granu- 
ktion is complete, after which the area may be skin-grafted. 

(3) Free incision alone without scraping, such as it is possible to do 

^thout an anaesthetic, is not nearly so good a practice as either of the methods 

lust described, and while great relief is no doubt given to the patient 

**y promoting the escape of discharge and the relief of tension, the septic 

Pfocess is not arrested, and the length of time occupied in healing will 

** very considerable, during all which time the patient remains liable to an 

a *tack of general septic disease. On the other hand, if the carbuncle be 

S°t rid of in one of the ways described, and skin-grafting be subsequently 

^ployed, the duration of the affection is very much reduced. 
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a disease of the lower animals, especially of sheep and 
sometimes affects man, and comes under the notice of 
the form known as malignant pustule. The disease is due 
anthracis, which grows in the dermis and subcutaneous 
great tendency to pass into the blood-vessels and cause 
It occurs especially in those, such as tanners, mattress- 



makers, butchers, etc., who are brought in contact with the skins and hatr 
ifected animals, and it is caused probably in all cases by direct inocu- 
lation through lesions of the skin or mucous membrane. 

Inoculation is followed by a period of incubation, then by the appearance 

i red spot, and subsequently of a vesicle. When the condition is fully 
developed there is a central black area which is a slough, and outside this 
there are one or more circles of small vesicles, and outside that again 
there is an cedematous and erythematous condition of the skin. In 
advanced cases there is enormous swelling and brawniness of the parts, 
and wide extension of the cedema, which, in certain situations, as in the 
neighbourhood of the upper air passages, may in itself be a very serious 
danger. This is accompanied by enlargement of the nearest lymphatir 
glands, and, if the case be left to itself, it usually goes on to extension of 
the gangrene, phlebitis, lymphangitis, internal complications, and death. As 
regards the general symptoms there is from the first a very small feeble 
pulse, a dry skin, a temperature up to 104° F., and subsequently bloody 
urine, the patient passing into a typhoid condition in which death occurs. 

TREATMENT, (a) Prophylaxis.— In the first place, if there b* 
any suspicion that the animal or the hair is contaminated with the anthna." 
bacillus, precautions must be taken at once to disinfect any accidental <r»J 
or scratch that may occur in those that work in contact with it. A'*""' 
wound should be thoroughly cauterized, first of all with a red-hot 
and then with undiluted carbolic acid. The skin around should bt d» s 
infected with the strong mixture, and antiseptic dressings applied. When 1 l~"» '' 
pustule has developed, very few patients recover unless the local treatm*^*^ 1 ' 
be early and vigorous. 

(b) Local.— In the milder cases the best treatment is to complete? J J' 
excise the swelling whenever the size and situation of the pustule is sii^* 1 
that it can be done safely, and then to thoroughly cauterize the wound 1^* ' 
with a red-hot iron and afterwards to apply undiluted carbolic acid to i/»* J 
cauterized area. The application of chloride of zitic paste (see p. 164) t* 3 
the raw surface left by the excision is often practised. It is, however*- 
not so reliable as the application of the actual cautery, and gives rise \C* 
much more pain afterwards. The progress of the affection is so rapid 
that if the whole of the disease be not destroyed at the first sitting there- 
is not much chance of the somewhat tardy action of the chloride of zinc 
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overtaking it. Before excision, the pustule and the portion of skin to 
be removed should be sponged with undiluted carbolic acid. The skin 
around should also be cleansed with the strong mixture, and the usual 
antiseptic dressings — cyanide gauze and salicylic wool— employed, the wound 
itself being packed with cyanide gauze. During the operation it is advisable 
to use swabs of salicylic wool instead of sponges. There would be consider- 
ate difficulty in disinfecting the sponges afterwards, owing to the resistance 
°f the spores of the bacillus antluacis to antiseptics. 

In more advanced cases the brawny swelling should be laid freely open, 
■he slough cut away, and the raw surface thoroughly destroyed with the actual 
""ttery, and subsequently soaked with undiluted carbolic acid. In place of or 
m addition to these measures, some recommend in severe cases, where there 
a much cedema, injections of carbolic acid into the tissues all around the 
Pustule. For this purpose a i% watery solution is employed and two or three 
drops are injected hypodermically at numerous points in a circle all around 
the area of redness. As a rule, however, unless it be possible to get well 
teyond the disease by excision, the best method of treatment is free 
incision and cauterization, although this is by no means certain in its 
^ticn. If the treatment prove successful, a granulating wound is left which 
^Ust be treated on the lines already laid down in speaking of carbuncle 
(see p. , 49 ). 

(c) General. — The general treatment of the affection — by the adminis- 
tf ation of large quantities of nourishing and easily digested food— must be 
•^refully attended to. Stimulants— alcohol, sal volatile, and even ether — will be 
c ^Ued for, sometimes in large quantities, and quinine in 5 to to-grain 
_°ses every four hours, or Warburg's tincture in doses of a drachm at 
s >t*»ilar intervals is also useful. Powdered ipecacuanha, in doses of 40-60 
K^ins given every four hours as long as the patient can retain it, has been 
P l Ehly recommended ; we have no personal knowledge of its use, but 
,r * any case it should only he tried as an adjunct to vigorous operative 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

This affection occurs in four forms : ( 1 ) Tuberculous ulceration ; 
*•*) Tuberculous warts; (3) Lupus; and (4) Tuberculous nodules in the 
11 bcutaneous tissue, termed gemotes scrofuleuses by the French. 

TUBERCULOUS ULCERS.— These occur on the skin or mucous raem- 
r **ies either primarily, as the result of direct inoculation from the outside, 
Qr secondarily from infection from beneath, as after rupture of tuberculous 
^kscesses. In phthisis, tuberculous ulcers are comparatively common on 
Prions mucous membranes, especially in the intestine, the tongue, and the 
"^oat ; they are probably due to direct inoculation of the part by the bacilli 
c °ntained in the tuberculous sputum. Elsewhere, the ulceration generally 
^sults from the bursting of deeper seated abscesses, but it may also be 
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due to external inoculation. The tuberculous ulcers are often multiple, 
and form sores of various sizes with sharply cut and undermined edges. 
The base is usually not indurated, the granulations are greyish and 
imperfect, and a sort of sero-pus, which has a great tendency to form 
crusts, is secreted from the surface. As a rule the ulcers are not painful, 
except when they are situated on the Up, or about the anus, etc., when 
they may cause very considerable pain. 

Treatment. — Excision. — Tuberculous ulcerations of course require 
local treatment ; the best is wherever it be possible to excise the 
sore as soon as its tuberculous nature is determined. The wound left is 
generally quite small, and it will be found feasible, by a little undermining 
of the skin in the vicinity, to bring the edges together, or, if this be 
impossible, skin-grafting may be employed. Excision is the best of all 
methods of treatment for local tuberculosis; it should of course be done 
with full antiseptic precautions. 

Scraping and cauterization. — Where excision is not feasible, scraping 
and thorough cauterization of the raw surface with nitric acid (see Part L, 
p. 80), is indicated. In tuberculous ulcerations of mucous membranes, 
excision is seldom practicable, and here it will be necessary to be 
content either with scraping the ulcer, with the application of various 
substances to its surface, or with a combination of the two methods. 
Perhaps the most useful application is a 1% solution of chromic acid 
in water, brushed over the part daily or every other day, and at less 
frequent intervals later if there be delay in the healing. A single application 
of pure chromic acid melted on a probe may also be used. Pure tactic 
acid is also much used in ulceration about the throat and larynx. For 
relief of pain, dusting with orthoform powder two or three times a week is 
the best treatment. 

Division of undermined edgus. — When the skin or mucous membrane 
is undermined, and the patient will not agree either to excision or 
scraping, the thin undermined edges must be divided; they are stretched 
and thin and will never develop into healthy tissue. They need not 
necessarily be cut away, but several incisions should be made through them 
radiating from the centre of the ulcer well into the healthy skin beyond. 
As a result of this, the skin between the incisions contracts, and a number 
of tags are left which will readily adhere and form new centres for 
epithelial growth. As a rule, however, if a presentable scar be desired, it 
is better to clip away all these tags at their junction with the sound skin. 
This can be done under cocaine or after freezing. 

The treatment of tuberculous ulcers of the skin, secondary to tuberculous 
abscesses, depends of course on the treatment of these abscesses, and will 
be referred to in speaking of tuberculous sinuses in connection with joints, etc. 

TUBERCULOUS WARTS or LUPUS ANATOMICUS have 
been already referred to in Part I., p. 192. They occur in post- 
mortem porters, or those who do much post-mortem work. They form 
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^regular papillomatous elevations, and between the bases of the papillae 
fissures are very often found. As a rule they are indolent, the surrounding 
s«n is normal, they are benign and slow in their course, and the glands 
<f° not usually enlarge. In some cases of lupus anatomicus, however, 
'fie course of events may be much more acute, and there may be enlargement 
of the glands, disease of subjacent joints, or even phthisis. 

Treatment. — This is practically the same as that of lupus, and where 
the disease is not too extensive the best plan is to completely excise the 
group of warts. 

TUBERCULOUS LUPUS.— This disease is characterized by the 
presence of nodules which, under the microscope, are found to consist of 
» collection of tubercles. These nodules tend to spread at the margin of 
ihe patch while healing often occurs at its centre. In some cases the 
epidermis remains unbroken, and the nodules present a yellowish translucent 
apple-jelly-like appearance, or the epidermis is slightly thickened and 
sca.ly, the nodules are dull, and there is a slight congestion of the skin 
around ; in other cases there is ulceration. Lupus may be met with in 
any part of the body, but it is most frequent about the cheek, the nose, 
and the back of the hands. There are two great clinical groups of 
tuberculous lupus, termed lupus non-exedens and lupus exedens respectively. 
(.a) Lupus non-exedens.— In this form of the affection the tubercles 
tend m dwindle after a time, leaving a soft violet-coloured cicatrix. The 
tubercles are often very small and form brown or apple-jelly-like nodules, 
iMiallv with a considerable amount of inflammation around them. In 
other cases, however, the nodules may be much more numerous, and may 
""* together and form patches with a prominent edge, while at the centre 
tile y disappear, so that there is a cicatricial centre surrounded by an elevated 
n °dular mass. This condition is spoken of as hypertrophic lupus. 

(A) Lnpns exedens.— Here the tubercles are soft and red and soon 

'cerate, and thus give rise to large ulcers which fungate and are covered 

. * granulations bathed in pus. The ulceration tends to heal, and when 

the scar often causes very considerable contraction and 

if ormi,y . m [ ne cheek, for example, the scar pulls on the lower eyelid, 

au sing great eversion or ectropion of the lower eyelid. This form 

'upus is especially destructive ; when it occurs on the nose it spreads 

**** from the skin to the cartilage and destroys it, then it spreads 

n to the mucous membrane, and may thus completely destroy the 

^ ft parts of the nose, leaving, however, the bones intact. The course of 

tt disease is, as a rule, exceedingly slow, and years may elapse before 

n V marked destruction is caused. Lupus exedens may, however, suddenly 

s V>read with great rapidity, and it is then termed "lupus vorax." This 

Qrr n may destroy the nose and a large portion of the face in a very few 

^^s; in reality a rapidly growing epithelioma has become grafted 

^poti the lupus, and the case is really one of true epithelioma. 

Treatment. — It is necessary to consider the treatment of these 
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different forms of lupus separately. The disease is a local one, although 
it occurs very often in patients who have an hereditary tuberculous taint, or 
who are suffering from tuberculosis elsewhere. Hence, although general 
treatment, such as has been already recommended in Part I., Chap. XIV., 
is advisable in all cases, the disease will not, as a rule, disappear without 
local interference j this consists essentially in the removal of the diseased 
tissue as thoroughly as possible. Of late years considerable improvement 
has been reported under the internal administration of thyroid extract in 
doses of from three to five grains daily after food, or at longer intervals 
and in smaller doses according to the effects produced ; the drug is not, 
however, much to be depended upon. 

The methods of local treatment depend largely upon the particular 
form of the disease that has to be dealt with. 

(i) In a case of lupus non-exedens, where there is little or no ulceration, 
and where the nodules are isolated and tend to form cicatrices, it is often 
a very difficult matter to get rid of the affection entirely. The ideal treat- 
ment of lupus is of course to excise the whole of the diseased area, but 
where the non-ulcerating form of lupus covers a large surface, and where 
the nodules are pretty wide apart, excision would mean a very extensive 
operation, and would involve considerable deformity, and therefore it is 
well to try some other plan, at any rate at first. 

The best treatment for extensive lupus non-exedens is the application 
of Uana's salicylic and creosote plasters, containing t5 and 30% of pure 
salicylic acid respectively ; the creosote is added to relieve the pain which 
follows the application of the plaster. The effect of salicylic acid applied 
in this way to a patch of lupus is to cause the lupus nodules to break 
down, while the healthy skin in their vicinity is quite unaffected by it. 
The plasters are applied as follows. If ulceration be present, the crusts 
must first be got rid of by poulticing for 24 hours, or fomenting the part 
with hot water. When there is much desquamation the epidermic scales 
are removed in the same way. The strong plaster, which is bought 
ready-made, is then applied to the affected area, and changed every 
day. The result of the application is that at the end of the first 
day the lupus nodules are seen to be softened, and in the course of two 
or three days they begin to ulcerate, and as the use of the plaster is con- 
tinued the ulcer becomes deeper, until eventually the lupus tissue is 
completely destroyed by the action of the acid. 

These strong plasters are continued for about three weeks, if the patient 
will bear them ; in some cases, however, they cannot be persisted in for so 
long, because, in spite of the combination of creosote with the salicylic acid, 
it must be confessed that a great deal of pain is often caused. After three 
weeks have elapsed, plasters of half the strength are substituted for the stronger 
ones, and, as a rule, if all the tubercular tissue has been destroyed, the sores 
will cicatrize under this. If they do not, it means in most cases that all the-- 
lupus tissue has not been got rid of; in some cases, however, where the 
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tissues are particularly susceptible to irritation, it may merely mean that 
healing will not occur while a plaster of that strength is used. If, there- 
fore, after about a week or ten days, there be no sign of healing under 
the weaker plaster, it should be left off, and some no n- irritating ointment, 
such as the quarter-strength boracic ointment, substituted for it. If 
cicatrization still does not occur, it must be inferred that lupus tissue is still 
present and the strong plaster must be re-applied, or some other method 
cf treatment adopted. 

If there be any doubt as to the freedom of the scar from the presence of 
nodules after healing has occurred, the strong plaster can be again applied, and 
tfany lupus nodules be present, the salicylic acid very quickly finds them out, 
and causes their destruction. If, on the other hand, after using the strong 
plaster for a few days, it is found to cause no ulceration, it may be safely 
"iferred that there is no lupus present in the scar. 

A 10% pyrogallie acid ointment, used in a very similar manner, is 
"ighly spoken of by several leading dermatologists ; it is, however, a very 
Panful application. It must be borne in mind that neither of these methods 
"hould be employed where excision is feasible. 

(1) In lupus hypertrophic us, especially when there is a thick ridge all 

a 'ound a more or less completely cicatrized area, and when the patch is 

100 large for complete excision, the best treatment is to excise this ridge 

°' lupus. An incision is made well beyond it — half an inch to an inch — 

^d another is made through the cicatrical tissue about the same distance 

° n the opposite side of the ridge. The whole of the tissues between these 

' nc isioQs, along with a considerable amount of subcutaneous fat, are then 

^sected away; in most cases it is advisable to place a number of 

•"•-grafts on the raw surface. Should there be any question as to whether 

■ scar tissue left has again become infected by lupus it can subsequently 

tested with a strong salicylic plaster in the manner described above. 

<3) Lupus exedens may also be treated on the same principles, but as 

^^Jle, a considerable amount of time is saved if other measures be adopted 

,r *i ihe first. The most thorough of all methods of treatment for lupus 

^~xcision, and where there is only a small patch, this is the one to be 

Ommended in preference to all others. The excision is, of course, carried 

' antiseptically. The affected part is enclosed in an incision of the 

^^essary shape, which, if possible, should be oval, and which is carried 

-J/*~°ugh the skin for quite half an inch beyond any visible lupus nodules. 

•^^ skin with the subcutaneous tissue is then dissected out, and the edges 

the incision brought together — if necessary, after undermining,— and the 

^Ulting scar will, after a few months, be hardly visible. If the lupus be 

tl »ated on the face, buried stitches, as described in Part I., p. 154, may 

, Used. This plan of excision is the only one in which there is anything 

* e permanent freedom from recurrence ; all the other plans, whether by the 

USe of salicylic plasters, scraping, etc., are usually followed by a certain 

at nount of local 1 
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Hence excision should be employed as far as is consistent with the 
appearance of the part, and the surgeon should not refuse to excise a patch 
of lupus, because it is impossible to bring the edges of the skin together 
afterwards. Immediate skin-grafting produces an excellent result The 
grafts usually adhere readily and completely, and as there has been no 
granulation before their application the subsequent contraction is very slight, 
and as time goes on they gradually assume the appearance of more or less 
normal skin. The method of applying these grafts has been described in 
Part I., p. 50. Grafts as large and as broad as possible should be employed, 
because, although the body of the graft itself very soon resembles normal 
skin, the lines along which the different grafts come into contact are very apt 
to remain raised for a considerable time, and to assume a sort of keloid 
condition, which may produce a very ugly deformity. The broader the 
graft, therefore, and the fewer the lines of junction, the better is the 
appearance of the scar. It is possible in this way to excise a patch 
covering the greater part of the cheek, and the small amount of 
subsequent contraction makes it all the more advisable to do this, in spite 
of the somewhat pale and scarred appearance which the cheek retains for 
some months after the operation. With any other method of treatment, 
the contraction that almost inevitably results if the wound be allowed to heal 
by itself, often leads to very grave deformity, especially when it pulls on the 
lower eyelid, and leads to ectropion. 

In other cases, however, where either the face is covered with lupus, 
and the surgeon is not prepared to remove the skin of the whole face, or 
where, for example, the nose is affected, excision is not advisable. In such 
cases, if the salicylic plasters be not employed, the best treatment is to scrape 
the lupus, and subsequently to cauterise the surface with nitric acid. In 
scraping lupus, the scabs should first be cleared off, and the parts disinfected 
as thoroughly as possible, and then, with a fairly large spoon, the whole 
surface of the lupus is carefully gone over, and all the soft tissue scraped 
away. The indication that the lupoid tissue has been entirely removed is 
that it is not possible to scrape away anything more. By means of a sharp 
spoon the dermis may be pared off to some extent, and it is also possible 
to scrape some of the fat away ; but it does not come away in the same 
manner as the soft lupus tissue does. Hence the scraping is carried on 
until resistant tissues are met with, and until it is certain that no soft 
tissue remains. It is well to go over the part with a smaller spoon after- 
wards, such as is used for clearing out Meibomian cysts, for example, in case 
any small lupus nodules have escaped. Having in this way got rid of all 
the tubercular tissues, the bleeding is next arrested. This is best done by 
pressure and cold douching, the pressure being applied by sponges outside 
protective as has been described for arresting hemorrhage in skin-grafting 
(see Part I., p. 51). 

When the bleeding has stopped, the whole of the raw surface should be 
thoroughly cauterized by means of a glass brush dipped in pure nitric acid. 
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The add very often starts the bleeding again, and this interferes with its 
caustic action. Should this occur it is necessary to take great care that the 
blood does not flow over the skin and carry the nitric acid with it, lest 
the skin should be burned. Any bleeding points should therefore be tem- 
porarily compressed, and, in the meanwhile, the application of the nitric acid 
should be made to any other parts which are free from blood. In this 
manner it is generally possible to soak the whole surface of the wound with 
'he acid, and there should be no undue hurry in neutralizing its action, as 
11 does not penetrate deeply into the tissues, and there is no need to fear 
any excessive destruction from its use. 

After five to ten minutes the acid should be neutralized by pouring a 
solution of carbonate of soda over the wound. A handful of washing 
soda, which can usually be obtained in any house, is placed in a 
'"Qibler of water, and the solution is poured over the raw surface. 
r ^e first effect is to cause the liberation of carbonic acid, and con- 
tinently ebullition, and this goes on as long as any free nitric acid 
ls left. When the latter is all neutralized, the ebullition slops, so that in 
■his we have a definite test as to how long it is necessary to con- 
Ilr *ue pouring on the soda solution. When the action has ceased, a piece 
ol ~ boracic lint dipped into a 1-2000 sublimate solution is the best 
s f*f>]ication. After about twelve hours, when the bleeding has quite 
sl<:A r3ped, this may be left off, and half- or quarter-strength boracic ointment 
su t»stituted for it. If the wound be large, and subsequent contraction prob- 
■kl^ it is well, as soon as granulation has occurred, to employ skin-grafting 
(s&*i p art L, p. 50). 

"When there are only isolated nodules and small ulcers, the treatment 
14 *"*iore difficult, but here a small sharp spoon should be used to scrape 
"■* the little nodules thoroughly, and the cavities thus made should be filled 
U I* ■with nitric acid, and this subsequently neutralized with carbonate of 
Sl>c i-a. The thermc-cautery or galvano-cautery may also be employed to 
^^fcoy very small nodules. 

^4) In the case of lnpua vor&x, complete excision is essential, whatever 
" the part affected; where the resulting wound is large, immediate skin- 
S^-fting may be resorted to. 

SCROFULOUS GUMMATA— The fourth form of tuberculosis of the 
s " *"» and subcutaneous tissues is that spoken of by the French as " gommes 
''■'"^Xuleuses " or scrofulous gummafa. Here nodules form in the skin or 
5U ^*^Mtaneous tissue, which are at first hard, but which in time tend to soften 
an <^ break down, and lead to the formation of abscesses. Thus there are 
m *-*ltiple chronic abscesses about the body which burst and give rise to 
lu * ::k ^rculous ulceration of the skin, with a sinus extending into the deeper 
"^^Xies. This condition occurs chiefly in infants, in whom the nodules are 
su "^cutaneous ; in adults it is rarer, and the nodules are in the skin. On 
^^•mination, the nodules are found to be tuberculous tumours. 

Treatment. — The nodules should be excised as one would excise 
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cystic tumours, without opening them ; if fresh ones form they should also 
be excised. These nodules are very chronic in their course as a rule, and 
incision and scraping are not nearly so rapid or certain in their results as 



ELEPHANTIASIS. 

DEFINITION.— Elephantiasis is an affection characterized by an en- 
largement of parts due to inflammatory cedema, especially connected with 
the lymphatic vessels. It differs from the common cedema, in which a 
simple serous fluid is poured out into the tissues, because in elephantiasis, 
the fluid is fibrinous and coagulable. In addition to the distention of the 
tissues with this fluid, there is hypertrophy of the skin and subcutaneous 
tissues, and not uncommonly of the other structures of the limb as well 

CAUSES. — Elephantiasis, as a rule, is due to some form of lymphatic 
obstruction. For example, tuberculosis of the lymphatic vessels and glands 
will sometimes bring about the condition. It seems probable that the con- 
dition is not due merely to lymphatic obstruction, but that a local inflam- 
matory state of the tissues must also co-exist. The most usual cause of the 
endemic form of elephantiasis, or, as it is called, "elephantiasis arabum," 
is the filaria sanguinis hominis. Here the parent filariie are deposited in 
some large lymphatic vessel, and lead to its permanent blockage, and there 
results from this a varicosity of the lymphatics below, and subsequent 
elephantiasis of the part. The parts usually thus affected are the legs and 
the external genitals in both sexes. 

COURSE. — The endemic form is generally characterized by an acute 
onset, which often takes place after fatigue or injury, with the occurrence of 
lymphangitis, a certain amount of fever, headache, vomiting, redness and 
swelling of the parts, etc. This subsides, and after an interval further 
attacks may occur, and so it goes on until the condition of elephantiasis is 
established. In the leg, the condition is generally unilateral, and the foot 
is usually most markedly affected, but it may reach up the limb as far as 
the groin. It does not cause much inconvenience, except from the weight 
of the enlarged part, which, however, may in time reach an enormous size. 
In the external genitals, the parts chiefly affected in men are the prepuce or 
the scrotum : chylous hydrocele may sometimes be present. In women 
the labia majora, and more rarely the clitoris are the chief parts involved. 

TREATMENT.— Very little can be done in the way of a cure for 
the disease. There is no way of reopening the lymphatic vessels, and thus 
getting rid of the obstruction to the lymphatic flow. Hence the treatment 
consists either in an attempt to reduce the swelling and hypertrophy of the 
parts, or in undertaking their actual removal. As regards the attempt to reduce 
the swelling, the most obvious methods, and those which do best, are 
compression and massage. Pressure is best employed by means of an 
elastic bandage applied fairly firmly, and should be supplemented by 
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massage night and morning. The result is, however, very imperfect. 
ligature of the main artery of the limb has been suggested, but is of very 
doubtful value. Compression of the femoral artery has also been used, with a 
similar want of success. Punctures have been made into the part, but 
naturally without any result beyond exposing the patient to great risks, 
because erysipelas is very apt to develop after slight injuries to parts affected 
by elephantiasis. 

In most cases the question of excision of the enlarged part arises, and 
though this is not often necessary in the case of an extremity, it is frequently 
required when the scrotum, the prepuce or the external genitals are affected. 
The details of these operations, and the general treatment for the affection, 
*21 be described under the diseases of the genitals. 



CHAPTER 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND 
SUBCUTANEOUS TISSUES (Continued). 

TUMOURS OF THE SKIN. 
SEBACEOUS CYSTS. 

: skin i 



^m The most common tumours of the skin are probably sebaceous cysts — 
H They consist of a cavity lined with squamous epithelium, and containing 
H epidermic scales, sebaceous matter, and cholesterin. They originate 

■ from a blocking of the orifice of the sebaceous duct and dilatation of the 

■ gland behind ; it is usual to find in the centre of a cyst of this kind ■ ■- * 

■ small pit which corresponds to the blocked orifice of the duct. Thu -^s 
I sebaceous tumours are situated in the skin itself, and are therefor^^ ^^ 
' distinguished from dermoid cysts which occur in the subcutaneous tissue; — ^^— 

The tumours are at first flattened, and then become spherical ; they ar- «^ 
closely connected with the skin, and consequently move with it. The — y 
generally occur in parts, such as the scalp, where there is hair. 

TREATMENT.— The cyst is encapsuled, so that if the wall be defin<=<3 
it can be shelled out without difficulty ; the cyst-wall is very tough and fir^E=ra 
in parts where the skin is thick and coarse, whereas it is thin and easl^My 
torn where the skin is thinner, as on the face. In this situation the cy^* fr- 
wall is apt to tear if pulled upon, whereas in the scalp the cyst can fc>e 
pulled out, if the skin be divided freely enough, the wall being so fii-m 
that it does not tear even on considerable traction. If any part of Ltne 
wall be left behind the cyst will re-form. 

Sebaceous cysts of the Scalp.— The hair must be shaved for at least 
half an inch around the tumour. Patients often object strongly to this, 
but it must be done. The skin and hair around are rubbed over with 
turpentine, thoroughly scrubbed and washed with strong mixture, and the 
hair converted into an antiseptic mass by rubbing into it double cyanide 
of mercury and nine powder made into a paste with a 1-20 carbolic acid 
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solution; ihis is rubbed in until the hair is thoroughly impregnated with 
it. A narrow -bladed knife is then inserted through the skin on one side 
of the cyst and pushed right through its centre until the point emerges 
at the corresponding spot on the opposite side, when the surgeon cuts 
upwards, dividing everything and bringing the knife right out (see Fig. 67). 
In this manner the upper half of the sebaceous cyst is cut through, and on 
pushing aside the skin the divided wall can be readily seen after its contents 
tave been squeezed out. By catching hold of this wall and gently pulling 
u pon it, it is generally easy to enucleate the whole cyst. The only difficulty 
in the scalp is when inflammation has occurred and the cyst is adherent 
to the skin ; if this be the case it is necessary to cut away the adherent 
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'Tion of the skin as well as the cyst. It is not uncommon to get con- 

f^rable inflammation in sebaceous cysts of the scalp owing to the friction 

l he hat or to other forms of irritation. 

rf After the bleeding has been stopped, the wound is stitched up, gauze 

^^ssings, so arranged as to form a pad which presses the superficial and 

, ^per parts together applied, and a mass of salicylic wool and a firm 

^ndage put on over them. These should be removed in about three days, 

^ e stitches taken out, and the surface of the wound and the hair around 

°Vfcred with fresh cyanide paste. No other dressing is necessary, and the 

^w can be combed over the wound and the patient allowed to go about 

ll hout anything being noticeable. 

Sebaceous cysts of tie Tace. — In the case of sebaceous cysts on the 

"^e and other parts where the skin is thin, it is better to proceed 

"^ferently, dissecting down upon the tumour from without inwards, and 

en closing in the incision an oval piece of skin corresponding to the thinnest 

P^h. If this be not done, too much skin will be left, and the portion that 

la dissected off may lose its vitality ; besides this, to dissect off the skin 

f °tn the top of the sebaceous cyst is a very difficult matter. After 

halting this oval incision, it is generally easy to shell the tumour out of its 

pt. ir. l 
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bed. The edges of the sicin can then be brought together by two or three 
fine horsehair it itches, care being taken not to allow the thin edges of the 
skin to become inverted. 



DERMOID CVSTS. 

These tumours have already been referred to (Part I., p. 271). They 

are very frequently met with in the subcutaneous tissues about the angles 
of the orbits or in the neck, in connection with imperfectly obliterated 
branchial clefts. The lining wall of the cyst closely resembles normal skin 
in structure, and is furnished with sebaceous glands, and often with distinct 
follicles bearing hairs. The contents of the cyst is generally a thick pultaceous 
material often containing masses of hair and sometimes teeth or even bone. 
They are not adherent to the skin unless they have been subjected U 
irritation, and they often extend deeply between muscles and other structures 
Treatment. — Complete excision is the only method likely to be 
successful ; unless the entire wall be removed the cyst will invariably re-form. 
or a persistent sinus will result. When they are adherent to the skin a 
portion of this structure must also be excised. Dermoids are usually quite 
easily separated from the surrounding structures, but when they run deeply 
amongst muscles, etc., the dissection required for their complete removal is 
often tedious and difficult; this point will be referred to again when we 
deal with cysts of the neck. In these latter cases especially the most 
strict regard must be paid to asepsis ; any failure in that respect may entail 
the most serious results. 



FIBROMATA. 

These tumours of the skin may occur either in the form of dense, hard 
fibromata, or, more commonly, as the soft pedunculated variety on the 
surface of the skin. The soft fibromata may be solitary, but are usually 
multiple — the condition known as molluscum fibrosum. 

MOLLUSCUM FIBROSUM.— In this there are soft pedunculated 
pendulous tumours, which form small tags or large masses. Sometimes 
the whole body may be more or less covered with these growths ; some- 
limes only a few large pendulous masses may be present They are not 
dangerous to life, but they are often unsightly ; sometimes they get abraded 
and become the starting point of some septic trouble, and give rise to a 
great deal of pain. 

Treatment. — When the pendulous masses are solitary they may be 
simply snipped off, and a collodion dressing put over the small wound 
left. When the body is more or less covered with them, it is obviously 
inadvisable to remove them all ; only those which are situated where they 
cause inconvenience should be snipped off. 

When pendulous masses are present, a wedge-shaped portion may be e 
cut out, or even the whole mass may be excised, according to its s 
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situation, and the edges of the skin brought together. The hard fibromata 
are simply shelled out of the skin by means of a suitable incision parallel 
to the long axis of the tumour. 

MOLES. — A mole is a soft fibromatous thickening of the skin, with or 
without hypertrophy of the hair follicles and the pigmentary layer; it may 
or may not be pigmented. 

Treatment. — The danger of pigmented moles is that they may become 
the starting point of melanotic sarcomata as the patient gets older, and, there- 
fore, if there are only one or two isolated pigmented moles present it is 
best to excise them whether they are causing disfigurement or not Hairy 
pigmented moles on the face are very unsightly, and should be cleanly 
and completely excised wherever possible. Even in the most extensive 
cases, excision followed by immediate skin-grafting will give a very good 
result When grafting in these cases it is important to try to cut one single 
graft broad enough to completely cover the raw surface, as otherwise the 
tines of junction of different grafts may be a source of subsequent disfigure- 
ment 

When there is a very large hairy mole, whose size forbids excision, for 

"Stance on the forehead, the plan suggested by Mr. Horsley may be put 

into practice with great benefit A flap containing the mole is turned 

downwards, and then the deeper part is shaved away until the hair follicles 

^e completely removed. The flap can tjien be replaced and no further 

S^owth of hair will occur ; the pigmentation of course remains. 

PAINFUL SUBCUTANEOUS TUMOUR.— This is a form of fibrous 

^^our involving a nerve trunk or one of its branches. It is generally 

er y small, intensely tender to the slightest touch, and sometimes, apart 

°*** pressure, gives rise to neuralgic pain, which radiates from the point 

^J^^re the tumour is situated towards the periphery of the limb, and may 

^^ accompanied by muscular spasm. 

Treatment. — Where it is diagnosed and localized, the treatment is to 
^tirpate the tumour; but usually these patients become highly neurotic, 
^<i it is necessary in addition to employ treatment suitable for hysteria. 
Various other tumours of the skin such as angiomata, lymphan- 
^****Hiata, etc., have already been referred to (see Part I., p. 264). 



CANCEROUS TUMOURS. 

These may occur under three forms, namely, Sarcoma, Rodent Ulcer 
^d Epithelioma. 

SARCOMATA of the skin, with the exception of the melanotic form, 

^ e not common, and when met with must be treated on general princi- 

L ™^s, viz. : complete excision, and the removal of recurrent nodules should 

k ^ey occur (see Part I., p. 262). 

A &ODENT ULCER begins insidiously, very often on some pre- 

\-~- — — — * 
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an ulcer with a reddish base devoid of granulations, indolent, and with 
very little thickening, either about the base or the edges. Sometimes the 
latter are shaqily cut and occasionally the epithelium makes an attempt to 
spread over the surface of the ulcer. The condition is a true cancer, the 
cells, however, not being squamous epithelium but smaller elongated cells, 
and the tumour tends to break down and ulcerate almost as fast as it 
grows. The disease goes on steadily if left to itself, and gradually destroys 
ail the tissues that it encounters in its spread ; its rate of growth is exceed- 
ingly slow. It may occur on any part of the body, but its most common 
seat is the face. The glands do not become affected. 

Treatment. — The best treatment of rodent ulcer wherever feasible is 
excision of the growth. This should be particularly free ; it is remarkable 
with what readiness the disease recurs. The incision for its removal should 
not, unless in quite small ulcers, be less than an inch beyond its margin 
in every direction, and should also extend well beneath the under surface 
of the growth. When it is possible to excise a rodent ulcer at quite an 
early period, the result is very satisfactory. In the later stages, however, 
especially when the ulcer is about the eye, it may be impossible to excise 
it completely, or to get far enough beyond it, and then recurrence takes 
place immediately. When complete excision is impossible, it is best to 
remove as much as is feasible and to destroy the rest with caustics, such as 
chloride of zinc paste or sulphuric acid. 

The chloride of sine is made into a paste by mixing one part of the 
drug, four parts of flour, and a twentieth part of extract of opium with 
sufficient water to make a stiff paste ; the opium is added to relieve 
pain. The paste is then rolled out into a cake of suitable size to cover 
the raw surface to which it is to be applied, and about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. It should be left on for from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours if the patient can tolerate it ; in that time it will destroy the 
soft parts over the area to which it is applied for a depth varying from 
half an inch to an inch and a half. After the caustic action has ceased, 
hot boracic fomentations are applied until the slough has separated; 
boracic ointment of full strength is then employed until granulation is com- 
plete, when the quarter-strength ointment should be substituted until 
cicatrization has taken place. If the sore left be large, it may be skin- 
grafted after granulation is complete. Should any points have escaped the 
action of the chloride paste, they may be attacked by packing firmly over 
them small pieces of moist gauze covered with the solid chloride. Although 
this caustic is most efficacious in its action, the pain it gives rise to is often ■* 
almost intolerable, and the patient frequently requires to be kepi fully ~~ 
under the influence of morphine. 

Sulphuric acid is also a rapid and efficient caustic, and is valuable in * 
the smaller and more superficial varieties of rodent ulcer that cannot be ^^ 
satisfactorily excised ; its action is more rapid and more localized than that -^ 
of the chloride of zinc, and the pain is not so intense. It can either—^* 
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be applied by means of a glass brush to the surface, but, used in this way, 
its action is very slight and a much better method is to convert the pure 
acid into a paste by mixing it with one-third of its weight of powdered 
asbestos and spreading this with a glass rod or spatula over the sore. 
The after-treatment is the same as when chloride of zinc is used. 

EPITHELIOMA. — Two forms of this affection are met with in the skin, 
namely, the flat superficial form and the tuberous variety. The flat 
epithelioma is a superficial hardness of the skin, a kind of parchment 
^duration usually beginning in an old sebaceous nodule or a small mole, 
^d generally occurring in old people. It is not particularly malignant, and 
^y exist for a considerable time before enlargement of the glands takes 
Place 

Treatment. — This is particularly satisfactory; by excising the in- 
durated area, the disease is generally put a stop to, and, as the incision thus 
nia <ie is quite small, a few stitches generally suffice to bring the cut edges 
together. As a matter of fact, excision should be at once practised in old 
People who come with any enlarging nodule about the face, especially 
*** old sebaceous patch or a mole that has existed for many years and 
^s recently begun to increase in size. It will generally be found, under 
y* e microscope, that the nodule is epitheliomatous, but that the epithelioma 
18 limited to the surface of the skin. 

The tuberous epitheliomata are much more malignant, and give rise, 

^. comparatively early stage, to infection of the glands. They must, of 

cr pUrse, be excised, and the extent of the operation will depend on the 

^tuarion of *h e growth ; a description of the operations will therefore be left 

^til we come to deal with the regions in which they occur. The glands, if 

^^Uu-ged, should also be excised. The question of interest is whether the 

^^rest lymphatic glands should be removed at the first operation. The 

^^ndition here is different from that of the axilla, where we have only to do 

^**h a single group of glands ; with the cases under consideration, it is not 

^^ays easy to be sure which glands will enlarge first, and therefore, unless 

** e glands be obviously enlarged, the best treatment is for the surgeon to 

^°ntent himself* with excising the primary growth. The glands should be 

Sli bsequently cleared out as soon as any enlargement is noticed. One other 

**°int is also of importance, namely, whether it is necessary to excise the 

^***phatic vessels and fat, lying between the primary tumour and the glands, 

^ is so strongly to be recommended in breast cancer. It seems, however, 

***at in most cases of the kind which we are now considering, it is not 

Tlec essary. The lymphatic vessels very seldom become infected in their 

c °Urse from the primary tumour to the glands. Why this should be so is 

**°t very clear, but it is a clinical fact and the condition diners from 

****t in breast cancer, where the lymphatic vessels become infected very 

<*rty. 
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KELOID. 

The keloid condition of scars has already been mentioned (Part I., Chap. 
XL, p. 224), but we may here refer to the true or Alibert's keloid, which is 
supposed to arise spontaneously. These tumours are chiefly situated in from 
of the sternum and begin as small tubercles which slowly increase in size, 
sometimes by the coalescence of neighbouring nodules, until they form a firm, 
more or less prominent tumour with an unequal surface, an irregular shape, 
and edges of a rosy or violet colour running out in the form of ridges. 

TREATMENT.— This must be on lines similar to that for false keloid 
(see Part I., Chap. XL, p. 224). Excision is equally unsatisfactory in both, the 
scar tending to become keloid again. At the same time it is possible that, 
by excision, a large broad tumour may be converted into a linear one. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE NAILS. 

Various anomalies of growth and degenerations of the nails occur, but 
of these it is hardly necessary to speak, because there is no special treat- 
mer * applicable to them. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

hypertrophy of the nails is not uncommon, the nails becoming thickened 

Hnarked by transverse depressions, while the tip of the nail becomes 

a Uly curved. In old people the nail of the great toe and sometimes, 

j. * lesser extent, those of the others may assume the shape of a horn, 

t - point of which turns over towards the sole or curves round and 

•j^A^tens to grow into either the nail matrix or the free end of the toe. 

^/^s affection is often a result of inflammation or injury, and is called 

^^Ghia gryphosa. 

treatment. — For these conditions there is no special treatment In 

u^chia gryp nosa J when the nail assumes the shape of a horn, it must 

Carefully pared, as otherwise its tip will grow into the matrix and cause 

- c ^*ation. When the hom is very massive and dense the entire nail and 

Matrix may require removal. 

INJURIES. 

CONTUSIONS. — Among injuries of the nails contusions call for 

^*^**tion, as they are often followed by separation of the nail from its bed. 

*^ effect of the contusion is usually to cause haemorrhage between the 

iT 4 ^ and the matrix; when the latter has been badly contused, and 

°°<1 is seen as a black mass beneath the nail, separation of the nail 

r^ 1 * sometimes be prevented by making a hole through it over the haemorr- 

78^ so as to allow the blood to escape. This is easily done by scraping 

*** a piece of glass or the edge of a knife until the nail is thin enough 
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to permit of the introduction of one blade of a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors. The operation is quite painless ; a small antiseptic dressing should 
be applied to prevent the occurrence of suppuration beneath the nail. 

FOREIGN* BODIES lodged beneath the nail should be removed at 
once, because they not only cause much pain at the time, but are very 
apt to lead to suppuration, and possibly irregular destruction of the matrix 
and consequent deformity of the nail. After extraction of the foreign 
body it is always a good plan to snip away the portion of the nail beneath 
which it lay by means of a sharp-pointed pair of scissors, and then to apply 
a small boracic fomentation for 14 hours. Unless this be done there is 
considerable danger of septic trouble, as, should the wound suppurate, 
there is little chance of the septic products escaping freely. 

INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 

ONYCHIA. — The most important affections of the nails are those 
which are grouped together under the name onychia. This term is applied 
to inflammations of the soft parts around the nail, or of the matrix beneath 
it ; there are several forms of onychia. 

Acute traumatic onychia is the ordinary inflammatory condition 
under, or at the side of, a nail, which is usually caused by the presence 
of a foreign body, as for example a splinter of wood. This is followed by 
suppuration, and small collections of pus form under the nail and 
open in front or at the side of it, and the result may be that the nail 
is lost 

Treatment. — The foreign body must, of course, be removed at once 
if it can be recognized, but if not, the pus should be evacuated by gently 
detaching the nail from the matrix until the abscess is reached, and then 
clipping away the detached portion. This can sometimes be done by freezing 
with a local anaesthetic such as anestile, but when the affection is loo 
painful for this, a general anaesthetic, such as nitrous oxide, should be 
employed. When the small drop of pus is evacuated, and the nail over it 
cut away, the inflammation quickly ceases under the application of wet 
boracic dressings (see Part L, p. 48). The affected portion of the matrix 
will recover, and the nail will grow quite well afterwards. 

Ingrowing Toe-nail. — A second form of onychia which gives rise to 
a great deal of trouble is that known as lateral onychia, or as it is com- - 
monly called, from the fact that it exclusively affects the toe, "ingrowing Z 
toe-nail." In this condition there is inflammation of the matrix and skin * 
at the side of the nail, generally on the outer side of the great toe. It -^ 
usually occurs in young male adults of the working class, who have much-« 
walking to do, who do not keep the feet clean, who wear badly- fitting^5 
boots, and cut the great toe nail so short that it does not project beyond^ 
the soft parts. The result is that the nail is pressed down and irritates the^s 
lateral fissure or, what comes to the same thing, the soft parts of the toe^s 
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are pressed up against the nail ; hence as a rule the affection occurs near the 
free end of the nail. It begins with slight pain and swelling, which impede 
walking, and then abrasion and ulceration soon occur and spread backwards 
along the lateral groove. In bad cases the suppuration is abundant and 
foetid, there is a good deal of swelling, and the granulations are exuberant. 
The condition is often a serious one, on account of the pain and lameness 
it induces, and also on account of the risk of lymphangitis. 

Treatment. — This will vary according to the stage of the disease, but 
in all cases what may be termed the hygiene of the foot, should be 
carefully attended to. The nails should be cut square, and their edges 
should project slightly beyond the soft parts ; the feet should be kept 
thoroughly clean, the socks changed frequently, and the patient should 
wear well-fitting shoes or boots. If the case be seen before any ulceration 
has occurred, it sometimes suffices to introduce a minute pad of boracic 
hnt beneath the nail so as to take off the pressure of its edge, the other 
points as to the hygiene of the foot being carefully attended to. This 
procedure is most likely to succeed when the nail is thick and well- 
developed; when it is thin and papery it is of little use. If, however, 
ulceration has taken place, this plan will not suffice. 

In the later stages, various other methods are resorted to, but all, with one 
^ception, are more or less ineffectual. Some surgeons content themselves 
^ cauterizing the prominent granulations, either by the application of nitrate 
of silver or by dusting them over with crystals of nitrate of lead, and inter- 
Posing a pad of dressing, a piece of tin-foil, etc., beneath the edge of the nail ; 
ot hers clip away the portion of the nail which is pressing on the skin — an 
^ceedingly bad plan, as it really aggravates the trouble in the end — and 
thers again remove half or the whole of the nail. If it be desired to remove 
^ e whole or one half of the nail, the patient is put under an anaesthetic — 
*^ is generally sufficient — and then if one half of the nail is to be removed, 
». e blade of a pair of sharp-pointed scissors is passed down in the middle 
^T* 1 ^ between the nail and the matrix right to the root, the nail is split 
». ^n the centre, and the half on the side affected torn away by forceps. 
*ke whole nail is to be removed, it is detached and torn off by forcible 
tion with a special pair of forceps termed " onychia forceps," one blade 
^rhich is thrust down between the nail and the matrix, well to the root 
fj* *Ae nail in the middle line, and then on closing the blades the nail is 
J_/_***ly grasped between the blades and wrenched from its bed after being 
^j~ ^ened by turning the forceps forcibly, first to one side and then to 
^ other. 

Hone of these methods, however, are quite satisfactory. After removal 

l^alf or the whole of the nail recurrence of the* trouble is very apt to 

^ place as the fresh nail grows, and nothing short of the destruction 

^lie matrix on the affected side of the toe is sufficient to prevent it. In 

^ **e cases this may be done effectually after removal of the nail by care- 

*V paring away the matrix with a knife, but it is very uncertain, as 
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^H portions are apt to be left behind. In order to make sure of a successful 
^B result the following simple operation is the best. The patient being under 
^H an anesthetic, a lateral flap (see Fig. 68) is cut at the side of the toe by 
^B entering the knife vertically at the base of the nail just outside the ulcerated 
^m area. The point of the knife as it comes against the ungual phalanx 
^m is carried around it, immediately outside the bone and in contact with it, 
H and, finally, the point may be protruded on the plantar surface of the toe 








Fie. tA.-Onnr.-nan ran Ikcbi 
culling tHe lateral flap- In B the na 

operation without funning a [lap : a deep wed ce -shaped gup is produced. 
Iijk-L result in boiri ca*e\ when llie part* are brought together. 

at the point opposite to the one at which it was entered. A lateral 
flap is then made by carrying the knife straight forward and bringing it 
it out beyond the nail. It is not always necessary to make a wound 
on the plantar surface. If the cut be carried well downwards in front the 
flap can generally be turned aside without making any incision on the 
under surface of the toe. The nail is now split down by scissors from 
the free edge to the base a little to the outer side of the centre, and the 
portion on the affected side is pulled away by forceps. The matrix 
beneath the portion thus removed is then completely dissected away. Care 
must be taken to remove it right back to its extreme limit, for it must be 
remembered that the matrix extends backwards beneath the skin for about 
a quarter of an inch ; if any portion be left behind it will give rise to 
fresh growth of nail. When this has been done, there is a flap at the side 
of the toe and a raw surface corresponding to what was previously the 
outer portion of the nail. The flap is then made to cover this raw 
surface, and is fixed in position by two or three stitches. 

The result of this operation is that no nail grows on the side operati 
upon, and, as the edge of the remaining |>ortion of the nail is on a high< 
level than the skin, the soft parts cannot be pressed up against it, and 
recurrence can therefore take place, even though tight boots be worn, 
even though the affected toe be on the lop of the one next to it The 
wound usually heals by first intention, and after a fortnight no furthei 
dressings are necessary, and the patient may be allowed to walk about 
The disinfection of the toe before operation must be carried out with the 
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minuteness required for all operations in this situation ; micro-organisms are 
veiy abundant in the folds about the toes and nails. 

Syphilitic Onychia may either develop in the nail itself, when it is 
called ungual onychia, or around it, in which case it is said to be of the 
peri-ungual variety. 

(a) Ungual onychia. — The first form of syphilitic onychia chiefly affects 
the nails of the hands, which become friable and often partially detached. 
It is a condition closely resembling psoriasis, and occurs about the same 
tone as the squamous syphilides on the skin. 

Treatment. — This is mainly that for secondary syphilis (see Part I., 
P- 2 3i). In addition, the finger should be wrapped up in mercurial plaster 
°r unguentum hydrargyri, or a 5% oleate of mercury may be rubbed into 
and beneath the nail. 

(b) Peri-ungual onychia. — The more common and troublesome form of 
syphilitic onychia is that in which the parts around the nail are attacked ; 
the affection may be of two forms — dry or ulcerating. The dry form is 
really a papular or papulosquamous syphilide occurring at the fold of the 
na, l- The inflammation is, however, pretty severe, and at first sight it 
ma y be thought to be of a suppurative character ; no suppuration or ulcera- 
tion however takes place. This condition is treated similarly to the last. 

At a somewhat later period of secondary syphillis ulceration is met with, 
an<i this is chiefly due to the presence of condylomata about the base of 
tlle nail, and is most frequent on the toes. The result is that a fungating 
uteexTation, with an abundant foetid sero-purulent secretion, occurs about the 
na ** ; it may entirely surround the latter, or it may only affect one side ; in 
e former case the nail falls off, and the condition is more tractable. In 
^nie cases it extends deeply, and may lead to disease of the bone. 

The treatment of this form of syphilitic onychia is essentially that of 

^^oridary syphilis. The application of mercurial ointment, a 5% oleate 

Mercury, or a dusting powder of calomel and starch (1 to 3) to the 

l^t, are of considerable use, and, in addition, it is advisable to remove the 

*H>le nail : it is rare for the disease to be cured until this has been done. 

/* e unhealthy ulcerated surface should then be thoroughly cauterized with 

*tjate of silver or acid nitrate of mercury, and the mercurial preparations 

^ v e-mentioned applied to it. As a rule, the affection subsides rapidly 

. *Hier this treatment, combined with that appropriate for secondary syphilis 

general, and the new nail grows again without any particular deformity. 

Tuberculous onychia. — The fourth form of onychia is tuberculous 

**ychia, which is more often termed onychia maligna. This is a disease 

^*ch occurs in infancy or adolescence, and is probably always of a tuber- 

. *°Us nature. In scrofulous people a traumatic onychia frequently develops 

r**° this form, instead of getting well, as would be the case were the patient 

^Ithy. The disease, which may involve several fingers, gives rise to a 

. ^d swelling, at first at the base of the nail and later on spreading around 

^ This swelling ulcerates and fungates, the nail becomes black and soft, 
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and falls off; or the condition may begin with an abcess beneath the nail, 
which falls off and leaves an ulcerating surface beneath. 

Treatment.— The nail should be removed, the softened tissue thor- 
oughly scraped away, and the part sponged over with undiluted carbolic 
acid. The best dressing to use at first is wet iodoform gauze sprinkled 
plentifully with iodoform, with a piece of mackintosh outside, which keeps 
it moist, and forms a wet antiseptic fomentation. Subsequently, when the 
parts assume a healthy aspect, the dilute boracic ointment (one quarter 
the pharmacopceial strength) may be substituted. In addition to this local 
treatment, the general principles of treatment for tuberculosis, which have 
already been referred to in Part I., p. 245, must be attended to. 

TUMOURS. 

Sub-ungual exostoses. — This is the term applied to little tumours 
which grow beneath the nails. In some cases, however, they are not really 
exostoses, but are softer tumours of a fibromatous or papillomatous nature, 
and indeed are not infrequently sarcomatous. They press up the nail and 
cause a good deal of pain, and the treatment is to remove the nail and 
cut or gouge away the tumour; if there be a suspicion that the growth is 
malignant, amputation of the toe should be performed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TH fi SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE LYMPHATIC VESSELS. 

INJURIES. 

^^OUNDS of the lymphatic vessels only come under notice when the 

lai 8er trunks are injured. Should this happen in an open wound there is 

fr^e escape of lymph from the injured vessel, and the condition known as 

/^Miorrhagia is produced. This may lead to the occurrence of a fistula 

orti which lymph escapes, and which is very difficult to heal. As a rule, 

°Wever, although in many operations a large number of lymphatic vessels 

re <iivided, there is very little trouble of this kind. The discharge of 

^^ph may be copious at first, but, as it is mixed with discharge from the 

° u nd, it is usually looked upon as serum ; it quickly diminishes, and in 

D °ut eight days the vessels become sealed and the wound heals. 

In some cases where there has been extensive interference with the 

^^Phatic return from a limb, as, for example, after removal of the 

intents of the axilla in extensive cases of cancer of the breast, the 

^struction to the lymphatics which occurs during healing may be so great 

t o cause considerable and very obstinate oedema of the limb. 

Under these circumstances the best treatment is to elevate the limb 

** every possible occasion, and to employ gentle rubbing and upward 

T^^ezing so as to help onwards the flow of lymph, and to bring about 

^^•tation of the collateral channels. As a rule, the oedema is found to 

^ s ide gradually after two or three months, and ultimately it may com- 

** ^tely disappear. 

Ground of the Thoracic Duct. — It is only when the very largest 

^**ks are injured that much trouble is met with. For example, in cases 

injury to the thoracic duct, there may be a great deal of difficulty in 

^ e *ting the wound to heal and the lymphatic circulation restored. We 

^rselves have only had to do with two cases in which such an accident 

^ happened. In one the wound was made during the excision of a 

^^s of very adherent tuberculous lymphatic glands at the base of the 

^^terior triangle of the neck. In the other case the vessel was injured 
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in the course of an extensive second operation for malignant glands in the 
posterior triangle, where, as the result of a previous operation and tht 
subsequent contraction of the scar, the thoracic duct had been pulled quitt 
out of place. In both cases there was a free flow of chylous fluic 
which could be seen welling up into the wound. In the first case nc 
attempt was made to close the wound in the vessel ; in the seconc 
the incision into it was oblique, and the tissues were stitched togethei 
over it. In both cases the skin wound was tightly sutured, and finr 
pressure applied outside. On removal of the dressing ten days later 
there was little or no swelling in either case, and the wounds had healed 
but, after the pressure was left off, swelling very rapidly occurred, and ; 
large soft fluctuating tumour formed in the lower part of the neck. It 
the first case the swelling increased greatly in size, until ultimately i 
reached the dimensions of the closed fist, and at one time looked a: 
though it would burst through the scar. After some weeks, however, i 
suddenly subsided and entirely disappeared, and the patient had no furthe 
trouble. In the second case the swelling did not increase in size to suet 
a marked degree, and after about a couple of months it also had entirel; 
disappeared ; so that, from these cases, it may be seen that even th< 
dreaded injury to the thoracic duct did not in these two instances causi 
any permanent trouble. The conclusion to be drawn from these and othe 
similar published cases is that, if a large lymphatic trunk be injured, thi 
skin should be closely stitched up, and healing by first intention aimed at 
a large sponge or sponges being incorporated with the dressing, so as t< 
maintain pressure upon the part ; this pressure should be reinforced by ai 
elastic bandage applied outside the dressing. The thoracic duct has als< 
been tied in cases where it has been completely divided, and the patien 
has recovered. , 

INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 

ACUTE LYMPHANGITIS.— The acute form of lymphangitis i 

practically always a septic disease, and represents the reaction of thi 
walls of the lymphatic vessels to contact with irritants absorbed by thee 
from some seat of primary infection. Generally, the affection is due a 
the organisms themselves ; sometimes, however, inflammation may aris 
from the irritating products of the organisms alone. Acute lymphangitis 
never a primary disease; it is always secondary to some focus of infection 
which may be either an external wound, or some inflammatory conditic 
such as a boil. Among external wounds, the most serious are tho-r 
inflicted during post-mortem examinations, especially of septicemic case 
here the infection is often of extreme virulence, and the condition ve= 
soon passes beyond a mere lymphangitis. Conditions of ill health, su- 
as alcoholism, starvation, diabetes, and so forth, especially predispose 
the more severe forms of lymphangitis. 
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Pathological Changes.— In acute lymphangitis the walls of the 
vessels become inflamed and thickened, and inflammation also occurs in the 
(issues around, giving rise to the condition known as pen -lymphangitis 
Ulien suppuration takes place, the pus is usually present outside the vessels 
as*ell as within them ; this suppuration is localized and generally occurs at 
intervals along the lymphatics, more especially about the valves. The organism 
producing this condition is usually the streptococcus pyogenes, and lymphan- 
gitis plays a very important part in the multiplication of abscesses in diffuse 
cellulitis, and also in septicemia and pyaemia. 

Symptoms. —The symptoms of lymphangitis may be very severe, and 

often commence within twenty-four hours after the injury, with shivering, 

"eadache, loss of appetite, high temperature, and the presence of red lines 

tunning from the wound or primary focus of inflammation, towards the nearest 

'ymphatic glands. These red lines are generally broader than the lymphatic 

v 'essels beneath, and are accounted for by the presence of peri -lymphangitis ; 

Ver y often it is possible to ascertain the position of the valves by the red 

Patches at intervals along these tracts. At these points, abscesses may form 

35 the result of the escape of micro-organisms from the vessels into the tissues 

^ound. In all cases of lymphangitis, the character of the fever, though at 

first of the acute sthenic form, soon assumes the typhoid type, and in the 

^vere forms the patient may die in from one to four days. 

Varieties. — There are various forms of acute lymphangitis. The simplest 
15 *here the organisms are not arrested in the course of the vessels, and 
there is merely a primary seat of inoculation or focus of inflammation, with 
te< 3 lines spreading from it, and swelling of the nearest lymphatic glands. 
™~hen the virus is very potent, the lymphangitis may be only very slightly 
'"Srked, and the organisms may pass on through the lymphatic vessels, and 
**fh ihe blood stream, and set up rapid and very fatal septicaemia. Another 
^rticularly bad form of the affection is that known as gangrenous lymphan- 
&*'& ; it occurs especially in diabetics. Here there are at first the ordinary 
symptoms of the severe acute form, and then, in the course of two or three 
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* patient rapidly passes into the typhoid state, and usually dies. 
Among the complications of this condition may be mentioned diffuse 
e ''ulitis, phlebitis, erysipelas, abscesses, and purulent affections of bursae 
r joints, when the lymphatics pass over or are in the immediate neighbour- 
°«d of these structures. 

Treatment.— (a) Prophylactio— Careful attention must be directed 

cleansing wounds of all kinds. In post-mortem wounds more especially, 

trough disinfection with undiluted carbolic acid, as recommended in Part 

■ p. 190, should be systematically carried out as soon as possible after 

Miction of the wound. 

(b) Curative.— When lymphangitis is established, it is necessary to treat 
J^*= primary source, the local affection itself, and the constitutional condition. 
*** primary source should be carefully looked for; if it be a wound this 
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should be thoroughly cleansed and well sponged with undiluted carbolic 
acid ; if a localized inflammation, such as a boiL it should be freely incised 
and scraped out, and the raw surface thus left swabbed over with the acid 
in a similar manner. 

The local affection itself is best treated in the early stages by fomentations 
(see Part I., p. 12). Sometimes, when the lymphangitis is very acute, it is 
advantageous to use fomentations of a warm watery solution of carbolic 
acid (1-40). Cyanide gauze soaked in this solution and not squeezed icry 
dry is placed over the affected area, and outside it is laid a large piece 
of mackintosh cloth or gutta-percha tissue overlapping it in all directions. 
In this way heat and moisture are obtained, while at the same time the 
carbolic acid may be absorbed by the skin, and, passing along the same 
lymphatic trunks as the poison itself, may produce a direct action upon 
the organisms. This can hardly effect a true disinfection, but by its means 
an attenuation of the virulence of the organisms may possibly be brought 
about. If carbolic fomentations be employed, care must be taken not to 
cover too large an area with them, as otherwise a poisonous amount of the 
drug may be absorbed. It is further important to remember that carbolic 
acid should not be used when kidney disease is present. In any case, the 
urine should be examined for carboluria, and if this or any other sign of 
carbolic acid poisoning be detected, the fomentations should be changed 
for those of boracic acid. 

When abscesses form or diffuse cellulitis occurs along the course of 1 
lymphatic vessel, incisions must be made at once, and the treatment proper 
for acute abscess and diffuse cellulitis adopted ; this has been already 
described {Part I., Chap. II.). In the gangrenous form of lymphangitis free 
incisions should also be made. They should extend through the whole 
length of the gangrenous patch and well into the tissues on either side *" 
it; as in diffuse cellulitis, they cannot be too free. They should also fc* 
sufficiently numerous to allow of the escape of all exuded material as f- *** 
as possible. Unfortunately, in these cases of gangrenous lymphangitis tt 16 
probability of saving the patient is comparatively slight. Amputation 
not of any use. 

The constitutional treatment must also be carefully attended to. i • * 
strength of the patient must be kept up, and stimulants should be freeff="- 
given, with quinine in doses of five grains every four hours until symptorw 
of quinism set in. The patient should have plenty of nourishing foe 

. the bowels should be attended to. The general treatment in 

[ already described for acute inflammation (see Part I., p. 13). 

It is well also to mention the antistreptococcic serum as a means t 
•j be employed in treating these cases. Its use is mare especial 

cated if it can be demonstrated by examination of the blood or of tl 

harges from the wound that the streptococcus pyogenes is the actu£>" ■ 
.sal agent at work ; if this be the case the serum should be used witb^^^ 
it delay. In its present strength (as supplied by the Jenner Institute o^^" 
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Preventive Medicine) 20 c.c should be injected under the skin of the 
abdomen as a first dose ; within the next twelve hours another 20 c.c. 
should be given, and then two or three further injections of 10 cc. each 
should be made at intervals of twelve hours. The method of injecting 
these antitoxic serums is quite simple, the point of primary importance 
being to ensure that everything used is aseptic. A special syringe is sold 

I for the purpose, consisting of a glass tube which can be unscrewed and in 
which works a piston made of metal and asbestos, so that it can be safely 
disinfected by heat. The syringe is boiled for at least a quarter of an hour 
and then rinsed out with a 1-20 carbolic acid solution, and the skin at the 
proposed seat of injection is also thoroughly scrubbed with the same solution. 
After the injection has been made, the syringe should be washed out with 

» water, boiled, and subsequently allowed to lie in a 1-20 carbolic acid solution 
until it is again required. 
CHRONIC LYMPHANGITIS occurs in the course of various other 
diseases, the lymphatic vessels being the principal channels by which infection 
enters the body. In simple lymphangitis the cause of irritation is not of a 
suppurative character, as in want of cleanliness about the genital organs. 
Lymphangitis may occur in gonorrhaa when it is supposed to be due to 
the gonococcus, but in this form there are none of the symptoms char- 
acteristic of the acute form of the disease. In soft chancres, lymphangitis 
sometimes though rarely occurs. It commences about the eighth day, 
ind is characterized by red lines along the dorsum of the penis and the 
presence of a hard knotted cord, accompanied by cedema of the prepuce; 
an abscess may form in the course of the lymphatic vessels, and may lead 
to an obstinate ulcer with inoculable pus. Again, in syphilis we may have 
affections of the lymphatic vessels in any of the three stages. In the 
primary stage it occurs in a considerable proportion of cases ; the lymphatic 
vessels of the dorsum of the penis may be felt as indurated moniliform 
''■■-'11.I.1 without any pain or redness of the skin. In secondary syphilis 
thickened lymphatics may be found in various parts of the body, and they 
may also be met with in the tertiary stage. 

In tuberculosis also there is a tuberculous lymphangitis, in which the 
v-esssels leading from the tuberculous lesion, especially if in the skin, are 
thi «z:kened and nodular, and these nodules may develop into scrofulous 
gurximata (see p. 157). This condition may also extend to the thoracic 
<iu«zrt, and it then leads to general tuberculosis. 

Chronic lymphangitis plays an important part in the development of 
e l&p3hantiasis, chronic cedema of the limbs, etc. 

Treatment-— The treatment of all these conditions is essentially that 
of the primary disease that induces them ; in syphilis, the only treatment 
ne <^*asary is to administer remedies appropriate to the syphilis itself; in 
" e gonorrhoea! or chancrous form, fomentations may be used, and the 
c *»*»dition treated on the lines of acute inflammation, but the main con- 
secration is the treatment of the primary disease. The treatment of 
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tuberculous lesions of lymphatic vessels, especially of the so-called scrofulous 
gummata, has already been alluded to {see p. 157)- It consists essentially 
in excision of the tuberculous nodules wherever possible. 

Apart from the removal of the cause, the various methods suitable for 
chronic inflammation may be used, especially counter-irritation and pressure. 
In the extremities massage, bandaging and elevation of the limb should be 
vigorously employed, with the view of combating the tedema (see Part I., 
Chap. I.). 

LYMPHANGIECTASIA 

This is a varicose condition of the lymphatic vessels. It may follow 
upon inflammations which obliterate or strangulate the main vessel, or upon 
pressure from bandages, cicatrices, etc., but in these cases the vessels seldom 
attain any great size, and do not become markedly varicose. The most 
common cause of the typical varix of the lymphatic vessels is the pr w aca 
of \hs fi/aria sanguinis homtnis, and this condition is most usually met with 
in the scrotum, where it is known as lymph scrotum, and in the groin, where 
it is termed lymphadenocele. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— In lymphangiectasia there are dis- 
tended tortuous tubes which may be both felt and seen, and the affected 
area becomes swollen and somewhat cedematous. When the lymphatics of the 
skin are attacked, vesicles may appear over the course of vessels, and these 
often burst and lead to an exudation of lymph, sometimes in very large 
quantity. Lymphadenocele is generally bilateral, and is characterized by the 
presence of a soft fluctuating swelling in the groin. 

TREATMENT— (a) Lymphatic vartac-This is extremely unsitis- 
factory. Excision of the varicose trunks, as is done in the case »*" 
varicose veins, is not at all to be recommended. The varicosity is dn&» 
not to the pressure of a column of fluid or to inflammation of the vessels, 
but to actual obstruction, and the removal of the lymphatic trunks wal* 
not remedy this; on the contrary, it is very apt to lead to lymphorrhag^- 
Hence the treatment must be more or less palliative, and should consist * r 
careful aupport and compression of the part by the use of elastic bandaj5 e: 
or strapping, the method depending of course entirely upon the seat of **" 
trouble. 

(b) Lymphorrhagia.— In cases where there is lymphorrhagia, an'' 
the loss of fluid is great,— a condition which is injurious from its tendency 
to produce anaemia, — it may be permissible to excise the affected area, if it 
K- li—Jtpd, and thus to aim at obtaining healing by first intention. Wfaor 
ssfully done, enlargement of the subcutaneous lymphatic vessel 
urs. If the operation be undertaken, the great poin t ^ t0 
asepsis of the wound, because, if septic material gain acre* I 
els, acute and very often fatal lymphangitis is very j£ e /,. w 
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(e) Itympliadenooele* — Here the inguinal masses must on no 
account be excised or incised; if this be done, the case will probably 
result in the occurrence of lymphorrhagia or a lymphatic fistula which can 
never be closed ; and there would also be a great probability of erysipelas 
or some other form of septic infection gaining access to the wound thus 
left In these cases pressure, by means of a pad and an elastic spica 
bandage, should be employed 

TUMOURS. 

LYMPHANGIOMA has already been referred to in speaking of tumours 
(see Part I., p. 271). It is not uncommon for CANCER to occur in the 
lymphatic tracts leading from the primary disease to the nearest lymphatic 
glands, and special reference will be made to this point in treating of 
cancer of the breast 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF THE LYMPHATIC 
GLANDS. 



Wounds of lymphatic glands are rare and unimportant, and the treatment 
of them is merely that required for the wound in the soft parts.; no sp«i»l 
treatment is demanded by the wounded glands themselves. 






INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 

These may be divided into septic adenitis, acute and chronic; U 1 * 
various forms of venereal adenitis ; and tuberculous disease of glands. 

ACUTE ADENITIS, with or without suppuration, is a very comm°° 
affection, infective material being frequently transported by the lymph* 1 "' 
vessels to the glands from all sorts of injuries, and diseases of the sk'*^' 
When this infective material contains pyogenic organisms, acute suppu** 
tion of the gland is very apt to follow. In these cases the gla.P*^ 
which is at first enlarged, reddish and firm, becomes soft and friable, pJ 1 
generally contains a number of foci of suppuration. Peri-adenitis rapi<i** 
occurs, the pus escapes through the capsule of the gland into the tiss**^^ 
around, and then, as in other acute abscesses, gradually spreads towards 
free surface. When the abscess is opened, portions of the gland i* 
usually found at the bottom of the wound, and if these be examin^*-** 
independent foci of suppuration can often be seen in them. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of acute adenitis are those of ac »J * 
inflammation in general, with the addition of the local symptoms due to tt* 
affection of the glands ; a single gland is usually affected at first, but la** 5 
on others in the neighbourhood become enlarged, hard and painful, af*_ 
after a time, matted to the surrounding parts as a result of the p* 5 
adenitis. If no suppuration occur, the pain generally subsides m *** 
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curse of a few days, and the swelling gradually goes down, though it may 
be some weeks before it entirely disappears. Should suppuration occur, 
the glands become fixed, the skin reddened over them, and fluctuation is 
evident. As a rule, suppuration does not take place till the sixth or the 
seventh day ; it usually results in a circumscribed abscess, but sometimes, 
especially in the neck, a diffuse cellulitis may be set up. 

Treatment.— The treatment, in the early stage before suppuration has 
commenced, is that of acute inflammation (see Part I., Chap. I.), and 
in addition to this, any primary focus which is giving rise to irritation 
of the glands should be treated. Inflamed ulcers should be disinfected, 
boils should be freely opened, and so on. Warm fomentations (see 
Part I., p. 12) should be applied over the gland, the parts kept at rest, if 
necessary on a splint, and the general treatment carefully attended to. 

When an abscess forms in connection with the gland it should be 

opened like any other acute abscess (see Part I., p. 26). Besides simply 

incising the abscess, however, it is well to scrape away the remains of the 

gland, because there may originally have been several foci of suppuration 

In it. and although the main one is opened, the others may subsequently 

er »Iarge and keep up the suppuration. Hence an incision large enough to 

"iniit the finger should be made, and if any portions of the gland be felt 

M the bottom of the wound, they can easily be enucleated either by the 

n ger alone or by the aid of a sharp spoon ; it is not necessary to make 

3X1 elaborate dissection for the purpose. Having thoroughly opened the 

^■twcess and removed the remains of the gland, the cavity should be drained 

in the usual manner and the ordinary dressings applied. As a rule, healing 

**" occur in the course of a few days. This does not apply to the acute 

for Oi of adenitis due to venereal causes, which will be described presently. 

CHRONIC ADENITIS may follow on the acute form, and it is not 

Un co m monly associated with un cleanliness, lice, eczema, ulcers, etc. If 

the enlargement persist for some time, or increase in size, it will frequently 

°* found, on excising the affected gland, that the condition is a tuberculous 

° n « ; secondary tuberculous infection is very prone to occur in these chronic 

cases. 

Treatment. — If a primary source of irritation can be found, it should 
at once be removed. For example, if there be an eczema, steps should 
"* taken to cure it; if there be an open ulcer, it should be treated by 
a Ppropriate methods.; should the condition arise from lice or uncleanliness, 
'ne removal of the cause is all that is called for. If the glandular enlarge- 
ment be simple it will then subside without anything special in the way 
°* local treatment; at most some placebo, such as belladonna ointment, 
m*)' be applied, the part of course being meanwhile placed at rest. The 
^ of iodine should be avoided. Where, however, the enlargement of 
^ e glands continues or increases after the removal of all primary sources 
°f irritation, there will be strong grounds for suspicion that the condition is 
tuberculous, and special treatment (see p. 185) must be adopted accordingly. 
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VENEREAL ADENITIS-— Under this terra are included simplt 
bubo, arising in connection with want of cleanliness, and also gononhceal 
chancrous, and syphilitic buboes. 

Simple Bubo. — This consists of enlargement of the lymphatic gland* 
in the groin, and may occur as the result of some irritation, such as ; 
slight abrasion, balanitis, or uncleanliness. The enlargement of the gland* 
is not accompanied by any great pain or tenderness, and it does no 
usually end in suppuration. It very quickly subsides if the patient b< 
kept at rest in bed, with fomentations applied to the enlarged glands, an< 
appropriate treatment to the primary source of irritation. 

Gonorrheal Bubo. — Enlargement of the lymphatic glands in thegroii 
occasionally occurs in cases of gonorrhoea. It does not, however, usuall; 
end in suppuration unless septic organisms have gained access. Whet 
suppuration does occur, the probability is that in addition to the gono 
coccus there is also infection by the pyogenic organisms. In these case; 
it is generally possible to detect an intra-urethral sore by means of thi 
urethroscope. 

Treatment. — The treatment of gonorrhoea! bubo is practically thi 
same as that of the simple variety. The patient should be kept in bed si 
as to ensure complete rest to the part, and the ordinary treatment suitabli 
for inflammatory conditions generally, viz., fomentations, a purge, etc. (s» 
Part. I., Chap. I.), should be carried out, and attention should be paid ti 
the treatment of the primary condition. If irritating injections have beei 
employed, these should for a time be discontinued, but the urethra ma; 
be washed out two or three times daily with tepid water, or very diluti 
Condy's fluid. Large quantities of diluents should be given by the mouth 
and copaiba or sandalwood oil should be administered ; in other words, th" 
ordinary treatment for gonorrhtea must be adopted. When suppuratioi 
occurs the treatment is the same as that for acute adenitis with absces 
(vide supra). 

ChancrOUS Bubo is very common, a large number of cases of sor 
chancre being complicated by adenitis. Generally one or two glands c 
the inner end of the horizontal inguinal group are affected, and the troubl 
begins about 14 days after the appearance of the sore. 

The symptoms of a chancrous bubo are usually sub-acute. The 
may, however, be acute and, if the case be complicated by the entry • 
pyogenic organisms, suppuration ensues early. Indeed, in most cases, eves 
though no pyogenic organisms be present, the chancrous virus is actiw 
enough to ensure the formation of an abscess. The suppuration begins c 
the substance of the gland, giving rise to an oval swelling parallel P 
Poupart's ligament ; this swelling gradually softens and points. The puB 
when evacuated, is somewhat thin and dark, and contains flakes or clot 
it is quite unlike the ordinary yellow pus of an acute abscess. If thi 
abscess be freely opened, it often happens that a chancrous ulcer forms in ttf 
groin, which may extend deeply and prove extremely obstinate in heal ire 
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Treatment. — This is somewhat difficult, and has already been referred 
lo (see Pan I., p. 140). In the early stages when the inflammation is not 
very acute, compression is the best means to employ. A large pad of 
cotton wool is laid over the inflamed glands, and kept in place by a firm 
spica bandage, outside which a piece of elastic webbing is applied so as to 
eiercise gentle pressure. The patient should of course be kept in bed or 
in the recumbent position on a couch, and the primary sore should be 
treated on the lines laid down in Part I., Chapter XIII. In some cases 
fte condition will subside entirely under this treatment. 

■Wlen the affection is progressive, however, the question as to what further 

procedure is the best is somewhat hard to answer. Bearing in mind the 

obstinacy of the ulcer which follows free incision of these abscesses, and also 

"ie fact that fresh glands are apt to enlarge, and thus lead to the formation of 

u 'cerating cavities in the groin, it is advisable, as soon as it is evident that 

softening of the glands is about to occur, to excise tkt affected gland, and, 

w "ith it, any others in its vicinity that may be enlarged. If, in excising the 

rtlas s, great care be taken not to come too near to the infected gland, and 

m °i"e especially to avoid puncturing it, it is not uncommon for the wound to 

. ea l by first intention, and thus the patient is saved a prolonged and tedious 

. Ur, ess. When the glands are not adherent to the skin, a semi-lunar flap, consist- 

n 8 of skin and fascia, may be raised, but if the skin be at all thinned, or even 

ec l<iened, the affected portion should be included in an oval incision and 

err »cved, care being taken to keep wide of the glands. The incision should 

~^ earned through the fat in the groin above and below the affected area, and 

~* e "whole mass of fat and glands is removed without the latter being exposed. 

l s generally well to insert a drainage tube for two or three days. Injections 

carbolic acid, or similar antiseptic substances, into the glands at an early 

^&e are not to be recommended. 

Cn the other hand, if there be a large abscess when the case is first seen, 
*^ision of the glands is not advisable ; firstly, because the affection is 
"^Qe-spread, and a very extensive dissection would be required; and, secondly, 
^cause there is a great probability of the abscess bursting during the 
Juration, and thus infecting the whole of the large wound. It is best, under 
iriese circumstances, to open up the bubo, and this should be done by as 
s mall an incision as possible. Experiments on the organism that causes soft 
_ "aricre show that it is essentially aerobic : clinically also, so long as the skin 
ls Unbroken over one of the glandular abscesses, the condition progresses 
c °fnparatively slowly ; but as soon as the interior is freely exposed to the air, 
"ere is very rapid formation of a large chancroid ulcer. Hence, in dealing 
**tri these abscesses, the access of the air to the interior should be hindered 
^ far as possible. Two methods may be employed, the first being more to be 
rec ommended in the early stages. In both, the operation must be carried 
° ut with strict antiseptic precautions, the area of operation, the hands, instru- 
ments, etc., being rigidly sterilized. 

(1) A small incision should be made into the abscess, sufficient to admit 
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a small flushing spoon (Barker's). The pus is allowed to escape, and the 
spoon (see Fig. 69) is introduced attached to an irrigator containing a 
1-4000 sublimate solution. The interior of the abscess is then thoroughly 
flushed out, and the remains of the gland scraped away. After the cavity 




has been thoroughly cleansed, it should be emptied, and then filled with a 
10% emulsion of iodoform and glycerine 1 (some use a 10% emulsion of 
iodoform and vaseline, liquified by heat) ; an antiseptic dressing is after- 
wards applied, no stitches at all being inserted. In some cases the wound 
heals without any further trouble. 

(2) A small incision is made, the pus evacuated, the interior scraped and 
washed out as before, and then sponged with undiluted carbolic acid. A 
small drainage tube is inserted, and antiseptic dressings are applied. The 
subsequent treatment, as regards dressings and drainage tube, is the same as 
in acute abscess. 

If the wound tend to enlarge and become chancrous, it must be laid freely 
open, all sinuses or diverticula slit up, the surface thoroughly scraped, nitric 
acid applied and its action neutralized after about five minutes by carbonate 
of soda solution (see Part I., p. 239), the cavity being stuffed afterwards 
with cyanide gauze impregnated with iodoform. At first the superficial 
dressings must be renewed daily, but the packing need not be taken out 
for some days if it adhere firmly to the wound ; later on the dressings will 
need changing at less frequent intervals and, finally, weak boracic oint- 
ment may be substituted when the cavity has become completely filled 
up with granulation tissue. 

Syphilitic Adenitis. — Syphilitic affections of the glands may occur in 
any stage of the disease. In the primary stage the adenitis generally begins 
from the fourth to the tenth day after the appearance of the sore ; it is 
usually bilateral, and several glands are affected, the one nearest the 
chancre being usually the largest. There is no tendency in these cases to 
suppuration. The secondary form of adenitis affects the glands elsewhere, 
the most common seat being the glandular concatenatas, which become 
enlarged and firm. Small sclerosed glands are also sometimes found in the 
tertiary stage ; a gummatous condition has been described, but is very rare. 

The treatment of these conditions is the general treatment of 
syphilis (see Part I., Chap. XII.), no local treatment being called for. 

1 Mule by adding I part of sterilized iodoform to 9 parts of a 1-1000 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate in glycerine. The iodoform is sterilized by keeping it submerged for 
some days in a 1-20 watery solution of carbolic acid. 
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TUBERCULOUS ADENITIS.— Tuberculosis is a very frequent and 
important form of glandular disease. It most commonly occurs before twenty 
years of age, but is not uncommon at other ages, and is even met with at 
an advanced period of life. The glands most commonly affected are the 
c ervtcal, the bronchial and mesenteric glands, but glandular tuberculosis 
frequently occurs in connection with disease of joints ; for instance the 
supra-condyloid glands are often affected in cases of tuberculous disease of 
the wrist, those in the groin in disease of the knee, etc. The glands 
are also frequently affected secondarily to tuberculous ulcers on the skin. 
In the case of the cervical, bronchia!, and mesenteric glands, however, 
there may be no lesion at the point of entrance of the bacillus, the virus 
passing straight on through the mucous membranes to the glands. 

Pathology. — In tuberculous gland disease in the earlier stages there 
are found small discrete tubercles which subsequently run together, undergo 
s<> *'er»ing, and then lead to chronic abscess ; they may, however, become 
ca -seous and gradually diminish in size, being finally impregnated with ca!- 
car ^c»us salts. Although only one or two glands may appear from external 
examination to be enlarged, as a rule a large number are affected ; this is 
•* n extremely important fact to bear in mind as regards operation. 

Symptoms. — The glands form ovoid, firm, indolent masses, which are 

often quite painless, and at first freely mobile. At a later stage peri-adenitis 

rna y occur, and then the glands become matted together and gradually form 

a large lobulated or nodular mass. This is perhaps the most usual condition, 

a* any rate it is common where suppuration is about to occur. In a third 

stag e [ne glands undergo softening, the capsule being broken through and 

toe disease spreading in the cellular tissue and towards the skin in the 

roa nner described in speaking of chronic abscess (see Part I., p. 247). 

"Tien these abscesses burst they leave tuberculous ulcers with sinuses leading 

oow-ri lo cneeS y glands. They are slow in healing, and very unsightly scars 

***= left when this finally takes place. 

Treatment. — The simplest plan is to consider the treatment appropriate 
to each of the clinical stages mentioned, namely, (1) when the glands are 
isolated and there is no peri-adenitis ; (2) when they have become matted 
to 8ether ; (3) when abscess is present ; (4) when abscesses have burst, and 
^ lav e left sinuses and ulcers. 

(1) When peri-adenitis is absent,— When the glands are isolated, 
mobile and small, and there is no peri-adenitis or any tendency to softening, 
00 surgical interference is at first necessary. The general treatment of tuber- 
culosis (see Part I., p. 245) should be attended to, residence at the sea-side, 
or "1 1 part of the country which suits the patient, the use of cod-liver 
<"!, sea-water baths, and plenty of fresh air being of the utmost importance. 
Arseni c is also of considerable value in some cases ; the ordinary dose of 
hquor arsenicalis (which will vary according to the age of the patient) 
should be given to begin with, and this should be increased gradually until 
">' patient is taking a dose just short of that necessary to produce toxic 
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symptoms. Local applications are on the whole best avoided. Iodine 
paint is very commonly employed, but it is doubtful whether it ever does 
any good at all, whilst certainly, when peri-adenitis is present, it seems to 
precipitate the suppuration. The various ointments commonly employed 
can only be regarded as placebos, and cannot be recommended. When the 
glands are situated in parts of the body subject to movement, as in the 
groin, rest must be enjoined, and, if necessary, the part may be fixed with 
splints and bandages. 

In some cases where the glands are large, and cause deformity, and 
are increasing in size and number, it is advisable to excise them, even 
though they are not actually breaking down. 

(2) When peri-adenitis is present. — When the glands are becom- 
ing matted together into a large nodular mass, suppuration is very apt to 
occur in some portion of it ; therefore, if after a comparatively short period 
devoted to a trial of change of air and general treatment, the condition 
persists or increases, much subsequent trouble and considerable unsightiy 
scarring will be avoided, by proceeding without further delay to excise thi 
glands. It is true that, under good hygienic conditions, a certain proportion 
of these cases recover perfectly without operative interference; but, in the 
large majority, suppuration will occur, and then the operation becomes very 
difficult. If, however, it be performed before an abscess of noticeable si« 
is present, no skin need be taken away, and a delicate linear cicatrix ■ 
left which in process of time will become practically unnoticeable. The 
operation must be done very thoroughly ; not only should all the enlarged 
glands be removed, but with them should also be taken all the smallei 
ones in the neighbourhood, even though they may not be visibly tuberculous- 
In order to get the most successful result, the whole of the fat and gland 5 
in the vicinity should be removed, as far as possible, in one mass. Fo* 
example, in the case of the anterior triangle of the neck, all the fat and 
glands under the sterno- mastoid muscle and along the course of the jugul* r 
vein should be most carefully dissected out. Moreover, if the mass be 
adherent to the vein, it is best to ligature the latter above and below, a*** 3 
remove the adherent portion. The precise steps of the operation in tb^^^ 
cases (especially for tuberculous glands in the neck) will be described wt» eri 
we come to deal with the regions in which they occur. 

(3> When there is an unopened abscess. — Provided that t* , *~. 
abscess be of moderate size, and do not involve any extensive area. ** 
the skin, the best plan is still excision. Any skin that is thin or adhere r> ' 
to the glandular mass should be enclosed in an elliptical incision a**** 
removed, and the greatest care should be taken to avoid puncture of $** : 
abscess during the dissection. Free removal of the whole lymphatic an? 3 
must also be practised as in the previous case. Partial excision, that i* *' 
say removal of those glands only which are visibly diseased, is very *P* 
indeed to end in disappointment ; there is almost always enlargement ^\. 
other glands subsequently, and this is especially likely to be the case f* 
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asepsis be not rigidly enforced. Where it is neglected, irritation and rapid 
enlargement of the smaller glands already infected take place. The surgeon 
should never be content with merely shelling tuberculous glands out of 
their capsules. 

When the glandular abscess is very large, or when, as sometimes 
happens, there is a mixed infection with pyogenic organisms, an excision, 
practised when the case first comes under notice, would mean the removal 
of a large portion of the skin and would entail a very difficult dissection. 
In these cases it is probably best first of all to open the abscess anti- 
septically, to introduce a drainage tube, and to wait for the subsidence of 
the swelling and inflammation. It will then be found after a week or two 
that the greater part of the swelling has gone down and a sinus is left leading 
to the mass of tuberculous glands. At this stage excision of the glands 
^X be practised with advantage, care of course being taken that the 
anus is carefully dissected out at the same time (vide infra). 

There is not much to be said in favour of such partial operations for 
tuberculous glands, as scraping with a sharp spoon. In this plan, a small 
toosion is made over the gland, whether it be suppurating or not, and a 
sna T> spoon is bored into it, and the cheesy material or the pus evacuated. 
The result is generally unsatisfactory; a certain number of cases do 
e *&emely well, and recover with a very small scar, but in the greater pro- 
Potion a sirtus is left, fresh glands enlarge, abscesses form in connection 
^th them, and ultimately the surgeon is compelled to excise the whole of • 
^ e affected area. In scraping out these tubercular glands, there is also a 
r * s k that acute tuberculosis may occur after the operation. If it be 
cle cided to employ scraping, it is well to leave the glands unopened as 
°**g as possible, so that they may become completely broken down. The 
f^^eon may then possibly succeed in scraping away all the disease, and 
18 not so likely to leave behind tissue that may infect the wound. In fact, 
***Ost of the cases in which a good result is obtained by scraping are 
^ose in which the glands have become completely broken down by the 
c *Uonic suppurative process, before operative measures are resorted to. 
^ter the glands have been scraped out, the cavity is generally filled with 
^^ glycerine and iodoform emulsion, and the wound stitched up without 
* drainage tube. Strict asepsis must be employed, and if the wound 
S*Ves way, antiseptic dressings will have to be continued until healing is 
^mplete. 

(4) When a sinus is present.— A fourth condition is when the 

Patient comes under notice with sinuses leading down to diseased glands. 

It\ this case also excision of the mass is the best treatment. The operation 

18 of course rather a difficult one, but still if proper lines be followed, 

*Uch as will be laid down for dealing with cases of glands in the neck, 

^ operation can usually be completed with comparatively little trouble. 

*t is necessary, however, to remember that there is already a septic sinus 

Present, and, therefore, the outer end of the latter should first be thoroughly 
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scraped, and then a small fragment of sponge or wool dipped in undiiute= 
carbolic acid introduced into it, and left in as a plug. The skin is ne~ 
thoroughly purified, the sinus enclosed in an elliptical incision, and can 
is taken not to button-hole it in excising the mass. As even then it 
impossible to be quite sure that perfect asepsis has been secured, a drainaBj 
tube should be introduced into the wound, as otherwise suppuration mig 
occur and lead to the failure of healing by first intention. 

After-treatment. — Of course in all cases the patient should be plac— 
under the best hygienic conditions, and after the wound has healed shouw 
be sent to the country for some weeks so as to thoroughly re-establish L_ 
general health. 



irimary 



The neoplasms occurring in lymphatic glands may be either prim 
secondary. The primary tumours of lymphatic glands are rate, the c 
being lymphadenoma, a condition already fully described in Part I., p. a 
The secondary tumours of lymphatic glands are either sarcomata 
carcinomata, and as they have been referred to under tumours (see Part: 
Chap. XV.), and will be referred to again in speaking of these diseases, 
they affect various organs and parts of the body, we need not enlarge uy: 
them here. 

Treatment. — In 1 all cases of cancerous disease the glandular turner 
should be removed, if possible, and great care should be taken, as in 
case of tuberculosis, not only to remove the visibly enlarged glands, I 
also the whole glandular area, which can only be done by making a c^z 
plete dissection, embracing all the glands and fat, and removing them*- 
one mass. This is most important, and is most easily carried out in 
axilla and the neck, where glandular infection after disease of the br^s 
or mouth is very likely to occur. Further, in cases of degenerating maligr*- 
glands, the greatest care must be taken not to rupture them, as other**' 
the whole wound may become a diffuse malignant sore. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF FASCIA. 

TRAUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 

X&UPTTTRE. — This is the most important of the injuries of fasciae; 

*° r example, in the case of the foot, an overstretching or a sudden descent 

from a height on to the sole may lead to rupture of portions of the plantar 

**scia. The injury is accompanied by great pain at the time, and some- 

**Daes imperfect union of the ruptured fascia may lead to a condition in 

w hich the foot is extremely tender whenever the patient bears his weight 

u Pon it 

Treatment. — The main object of the treatment of this accident must 
bfc to ensure complete rest, so as to allow the ruptured fibres to unite. 
When the plantar fascia is ruptured the foot should be put up in plaster 
°r Paris with the instep fully arched by bending the toes downwards as 
much as possible, so as to relax the fascia to the utmost extent. This 
casing should be kept on for about a fortnight ; if it be kept on too long 
*£ fascia is apt to contract, and there may afterwards be difficulty in 
°btaining free extension of the foot. After the plaster is removed, care 
^ust be taken for some time to prevent any sudden strain or great weight 
being thrown upon the arch of the instep, so as to allow of perfect con- 
^idation taking place. The patient must therefore be cautioned against 
bearing too much weight upon it at first, and all heavy jars or strains 
must be avoided. 

CONTRACTIONS. 

Of diseases of fasciae the chief is the occurrence of various contractions. 

*«ese may be the result of disease, such as gout; or may be due to 

r fP^ated, long-continued, and severe pressure; or to prolonged immobiliza- 

^ 0ri of the limb in a faulty position. Of contractions of the fasciae due 

*° disease the most marked example is that known as Dupuytren's Oon- 

^^tkn of the palmar fascia, which is frequently associated with gout or 

"teumatism, and which has been already fully described (see p. 27). 
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Contraction of the fascia from pressure is also seen in the hand, ; 
result of the use of instruments which constantly exert pressure 
particular part of the palm. Probably a certain amount of 
set up in this way, and this leads subsequently to contraction of the fascia. 
A similar condition produced by immobilization is somelimes met with after 
fractures or joint disease ; while the effects of prolonged faulty position are 
well marked in cases of infantile paralysis, where, for example, the front part 
of the foot drops as a result of paralysis of the anterior muscles of the leg, 
and a secondary contraction of the plantar fascia subsequently occurs and 
interferes with proper extension of the foot In the case of fractures and 
joint disease, inflammation probably plays some part in the production of 
the contraction of the fascia, while, in the case of infantile paralysis, it may 
be largely a question of imperfect development. 

TREATMENT.— This will consist mainly in the employment of sub- 
cutaneous division. A tenotome which should have a sharp point and a 
cutting edge of not more than a quarter of an inch in length, is introduced 
flatwise between the fascia and the skin while the parts are lax. The cutting 
edge is turned towards the fascia, this is put upon the stretch, and the part 
beneath the edge of the knife is divided by nicking it with the point 
When one band is cut, fresh resisting bands are found to start into 
prominence, and so the knife is pushed on in various directions until 
all tight bands are divided. Sometimes the division can be completed 
through one puncture ; generally a number of separate ones will be required. 
The contracted fascia usually consists of a number of tight bands, »nd 
not of an even continuous layer ; it is therefore of importance 10 use » 
tenotome with a small cutting blade, and to do most of the division b} 
nicking the contracted bands with the point, for fear of damaging import- 
ant underlying structures. When as much as possible has been done by i*"* 
knife, the part is thoroughly stretched, so as to tear any portions which rn»y 
have escaped division, and the limb is then put up in the stretched positi oT1 
in a suitable apparatus, or a plaster of Paris case is applied ; this is kept °* 
for some weeks or months, until, in fact, contraction in connection with tr* ( 
healing process has ceased. The detailed treatment for the principal ca*^ 3 
in which the fascia is contracted, e.g. club-foot and Dupuytren's contract**-^ 1 
of the palmar fascia, has already been given. 

RHEUMATIC NODULES are not uncommon in connection W* 

the fascia;. They are hard rounded masses, of variable size, which ^ m ~ 

generally scattered over the body, and which often develop rapidly in c*^* 

nection with chronic rheumatism. They generally yield to anti-rheum^-*" 

medies such as the salicylates. 

NEW GROWTHS are not uncommonly met with in connection W* ^ 

The most frequent of these are fibromata, which frequently befiT*" 

i the dense fibrous tissues. Sarcomata, more especially of the spintH^^ 

variety, also occur. The treatment of these has been referred f 
ider the treatment of tumours (see Part I., Chap. XV*.). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF BURS^E. 

WOUNDS. 

* T must be remembered that the bursal cavities are in close relation 

^tth the lymphatic vessels, and therefore any septic infection of them is 

Particularly dangerous, and may lead to very violent inflammation. For 

^^arnple, when the bursa over the olecranon has been punctured, enormous 

Celling of the arm with great redness and oedema not at all uncommonly 

^sults. The bursa and the parts around become acutely inflamed, and the 

re *lness of the skin often closely resembles erysipelas. So great is the 

spelling in proportion to the damage done to the bursa, that, in cases in 

w hich the puncture is not easily visible, it might be difficult to make out 

the main seat of the inflammation if these facts were not clearly borne in 

mind. 

TREATMENT. — When, therefore, a bursa is wounded, great care must 
^ taken to disinfect the wound, and for this purpose the entire bursal 
p^vity should be swabbed out with undiluted carbolic acid, the opening, 
** necessary, being enlarged for the purpose, whilst the skin around is 
( **sinfected in the ordinary manner. A drainage tube is then inserted into 
tbe cavity and antiseptic dressings are applied. The after-treatment must 
^ conducted on the lines already laid down for the treatment of accidental 
bounds (see Part I., Chap. IX.). 

If a considerable interval has elapsed before the case is seen, and 
"^flammation has already set in, the cavity must be laid freely open, sponged 
^th undiluted carbolic acid, and packed with strips of gauze impregnated 
^th iodoform ; if the inflammation be very great, warm boracic fomenta- 
tions (see Part I., p. 48) may be applied outside. 

BURSITIS. 

ACUTE BURSITIS. — Inflammation of a bursa may be acute or 
chionie. Acute bursitis occurs either as a serous or a purulent inflam- 
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mation. It may follow contusions, especially if there has already been 
some chronic inflammation, or it may be secondary to some inflammation 
in its vicinity, e.g. erysipelas of the skin or inflammation of a neighbouring 
joint. In some cases it is due to a direct wound. Acute bursitis also 
occurs in rheumatism, and a gouty form of the affection is described. 

Treatment. — In cases of acute suppurative bursitis, the bursa must be 
laid freely open, a drainage tube or tubes inserted at the most dependent 
points, and the parts kept aseptic. It is often necessary for efficient drainage 
in a large bursa like the pre-patellar, to make two, or even more, counter- 
openings at its lowest points. In the pre-patellar bursa this is best done 
by a small median incision, through which the finger explores the cavity 
and directs a probe or pair of sinus forceps, which are made to project 
beneath the skin at the most dependent points, and are cut down upon for 
counter-openings. The neighbouring joint should be fixed with splints until 
the inflammation has subsided. 

When suppuration has not occurred, the ordinary treatment of inflam- 
mation (see Part I., Chap. I.) should be employed; this will be rest and 
cold in the early stages, hot fomentations, leeches, etc., later on. If 
there be any rheumatic tendency, salicin or salicylate of soda (io grains 
three times daily) should be given. The majority of cases of acute bursitis, 
however, go on to suppuration, and, provided that the wound can be kept 
aseptic, time is saved and a better result obtained by early incision and 
drainage, even though no pus has formed. When there is no pus, a fine 
drainage tube (No. 5) inserted between the edges of the wound will suffice : 
its use can generally be dispensed with after the third day, and the wound 
allowed to close. Here there is no need for counter-openings ; drainage 
through a median vertical incision, carried out as above, will suffice. If the 
pre-patellar bursa be affected, the patient may be allowed to walk about 
with the knee fixed in a suitable casing. 

CHRONIC BURSITIS.— Chronic inflammation of a bursa may follow 
upon the acute form, or it may be chronic from the commencement ; it is 
usually the result of slight contusions or injuries to the part. The most 
common seat of chronic bursitis is the pre-patellar bursa, and here it usually 
results from prolonged kneeling. Sometimes at an early stage of the disease 
there is considerable pain and some redness of the skin — a subacute inflamma- 
tion in fact — but there is not the acute cedema and the violent symptoms 
characteristic of an acute suppurative inflammation. The pain soon sub- 
sides and leaves the wall of the bursa dilated and thickened ; the subacute 
inflammation is, however, very liable to recur on the slightest provocation. 
In other cases again, adventitious bursas may develop over parts subjected 
to pressure, and these may subsequently inflame ; common examples of 
these are the bursK which develop over the side of the metatarsal bone of 
the great toe, as a result of pressure in cases of hallux valgus, and which 
are known as bunions. 

Pathology. — As the result of the chronic inflammation, various changes 
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take place to the wall of the bursa. In the early stages the cavity is 

merely distended with fluid, and the inner surface of its wall becomes 

covered with a layer of lymph ; this leads to thickening of the wall of the 

^rsa, and, very often, to the formation of adhesions between its opposite 

surfaces. In this way are produced bands crossing the bursa, or tags hanging 

m to it, and the latter may become detached, and form loose bodies in the 

wterior. In fact the chief cause of the constant recurrence of chronic 

bursitis, after it has subsided under treatment by rest and counter-irritation, is 

"*e presence in the bursa of these loose bodies or tags. As time goes on, the 

**0 becomes more and more thickened and fibrous, until, ultimately, it may 

Poetically become converted into a fibrous tumour with a very small cavity 

Staining a little fluid. Often, as the result of a little extra irritation, the 

^ty fills up with blood-stained fluid. 

Treatment. — (a) Radical. — The treatment of chronic bursitis should be 
radical wherever it is possible. Undoubtedly the best of all methods of 
gating the affection is to excise the sac en- 
to^y, and thus in the long run a great deal 
°f time is saved. This method of treatment 
roor^over is absolutely essential when the 
bunsoJ wall is much thickened, or when there 
are bands or loose bodies present in the in- 
knor. In any case, however, when once a 
chronic bursitis is established, it is best to 
excise the bursa completely. 

In dealing thus, for instance, with a 
P^Ifcatellar bursa, the skin about the 
"O^t of the knee should be purified with 
SCTU I>\ilous care. The pre-patellar region is 
one of the spots where, owing to the thick- 
ness of the skin, and its frequent exposure to 
pressure, septic material is apt to accumulate, 
^d ^rhere it is only got rid of with difficulty. 
A curved incision should be made around the 
wiling with the convexity upwards, its upper 
border coming just above the upper limit of 
™ l>ursa, and its ends terminating a little 
to ^a.ch side, well below the centre of the tumour (see Fig. 70). The 
^P thus marked out, consisting of skin and subcutaneous tissue, is 
turriecl down until the anterior surface of the enlarged bursa is fully 
ex P c *sed, and it is then quite easy to see the limits of its wall, and 
* lux a few strokes of the knife to detach the connective tissue around, 
™ peel the whole thing off unopened from the front of the bone 
™ the ligamentum patellae. There is no danger of wounding the 
joint if ordinary care be taken to keep close to the sac. After the 

bursa has been removed the wound is stitched up, an antiseptic dressing 
pt. 11. n 




Fir.. 70. — Incision for removal or 
the Pre-patellar Bursa. The sketch 
is designed to show the relative positions 
of the incision, the enlarged bursa and 
the patella (the shape of which is some- 
what incorrectly represented by the 
dotted line). The flap should be made 
as shown above, and not with its con- 
vexity downwards, as is sometimes done, 
as then the scar would be directly ex- 
posed to pressure on kneeling. 
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is applied, and the limb put upon a splint. If preferred, a* splint need 
not be employed ; a thick mass of dressing is sufficient to check the 
movements of the joint sufficiently to permit rapid healing. The wound 
will heal in a few days, the stitches may be taken out in a week, a collodion 
dressing applied, and the patient allowed to walk about on the eighth or 
the tenth day. By making a curved incision in this manner the scar does 
not lie over the lower part of the bone, so that there is no danger of 
pressure upon the scar and a recurrence of pain on kneeling. The skin Ota 
the patella very soon becomes loose and supple, and the patient e\pi -i \< >'-< ■ - 
no inconvenience from the absence of the bursa. 

(b) Palliative. — This should only be employed when the patient declines 
radical treatment ; it consists in rest and counter-irritation. The limb is 
placed upon a back splint, the patient being kept in bed or only allowed 
to walk about with the splint on, and iodine or blisters are applied over 
the bursa. A certain amount of time may be saved by drawing off the 
fluid with an aspirating needle before beginning the treatment, and then 
applying the counter-irritation. If the patient continue to walk about, only 
a slight diminution of the swelling as a rule results; if, however, she be 
confined to bed from the first, the swelling may disappear almost entirely, 
the fluid being all absorbed, and only a somewhat thickened wall left, b 
many cases it is then possible to feel cords or loose bodies moving undtf 
the finger in the interior of the bursa. As a rule, when the patient begin* 
to kneel or resume her work, the effusion recurs, so that really nothing is 
gained by this palliative method of treatment. 

Other methods intermediate between complete excision and rest h* 1 * 
been employed. For example, it is common to puncture the bursa w<i 
inject it with tincture of iodine or undiluted carbolic acid, as is done in 'hc 
case of a hydrocele ; at least as much time, however, is taken up by th** 
method of treatment as if excision were practised, and the result is not at »l* 
certain. A more certain method is drainage of the bursa, and tl 
tinctly preferable to the palliative treatment just mentioned. Incision a*** 
drainage will often lead to a permanent cure of the trouble, even if looo*^ 
bodies or tags be present in the bursal cavity, as they can be removed at ir* 
same time. But this plan does not seem to possess any particular advanta^*^ 
over excision. In the first place, it takes longer (as a rule, it is not possiL* 
to leave out the tube in less than ten days, and then the wound hu 
heal), and it is more dangerous on account of the risk of sepsis. If seps* 
were to occur in the wound made for removal of the bursa (provided * - ", 
communication had been made with the joint), the probability is that it <wd *-' 
: a purely local accident ; whereas, if sepsis occur in an open bursa, ^ 
ast violent suppurative inflammation is set up, which not only causes^ 
:al trouble, and leads to a long illness, but may cause very seriou»* 
feneral septic infection. Cases are also known where recurrence of ihi ^ 
original bursitis has taken place even after incision and drainage. Th>*^ 
only conceivable advantage of these methods over excision is that in 
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the bursa is left, and that, therefore, the skin might be presumed to move 
more freely over the subjacent bone. As a matter of fact, however, this 
is a purely fallacious reason, since the point aimed at in incision and 
drainage is to obtain complete obliteration of the bursal cavity, so that 
the bursa is removed as effectually as if it were excised ; in the latter case 
(i-e. complete excision) it is found by experience that patients never complain 
°f any adhesion of the skin due to loss of the bursa. 

Hence we recommend in these cases — (i) the performance of excision 
°f the enlarged bursa ; (2) should the patient refuse excision drainage may 
k employed; and (3) only where this is refused, or the surgeon is not 
sufficiently sure of his asepsis, should injection, etc. be practised. 



TUBERCULOSIS. 

■ 

This is not very uncommon, and the disease runs the ordinary course 
°f tuberculosis elsewhere. The wall of the bursa becomes thickened, and 
effusion occurs into its cavity. The fluid 
ver y often contains rice bodies, and subse- 
quently pus is developed, which gradually 
finds its way to the surface. These bursae 
^y or may not be connected with and 
se condary to disease of the joint ; those most 
c °mrnonly affected are the bursae over the 
S^t trochanter, and that beneath the deltoid 
muscle. 

TREATMENT.-— The treatment is essen- 

^Uy that of chronic abscess (see Part I., 

?• 2 47)- If possible, the affected bursa and 

lts contents should be dissected out, and 

^here this cannot be done the wall should 

^ clipped away as far as possible, after 

the cavity has been laid freely open, and 

then, if any portion has to be left behind, 

lts surface should be thoroughly scraped and 

s Ponged over with undiluted carbolic acid. 

Where the entire bursal wall is not easily accessible, for example in 
^ Psoas bursa, the pus should be evacuated, the walls scraped, the 
^^ty injected with a 10% emulsion of iodoform and glycerine (see 
P' 184), and the wound stitched up without a drainage tube. In the 
Ca5€ of the bursa over the great trochanter of the femur, an incision 
^ould be made with the convexity forwards, and a flap turned back 

*s to completely expose the swelling. The bursal wall is then ex- 
^j- 8 ^ and peeled off carefully from the surrounding tissues, and the 
^**ole structure removed, the surface of the bone being carefully 
for evidence of tuberculous infection ; if any deposit of 




Fig. 71.— Incision fok removal op 
a Deltoid Bursa. This should corre- 
spond mainly to the anterior edge of the 
deltoid muscle, and should curve round 
well on to the outer aspect of the arm at 
its lower end. 
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tubercle be found in it, it must be cleanly gouged out. The wound 
is then stitched up and an antiseptic dressing and pressure applied. In 
the case of the bursa under the deltoid, it is impossible to remove 
it entirely without a very extensive dissection. It is possible, how- 
ever, by means of an incision made along the anterior edge of the 
deltoid muscle, curving backwards at the lower part (see Fig. 71), to dissect 
away the greater part of the bursa as it lies beneath the muscle. The 
remainder must then be thoroughly scraped out, the rice bodies, if present, 
all removed, iodoform and glycerine emulsion injected, and the wound 
stitched up without a drainage tube. Tuberculosis of this bursa is generally 
secc-ndary to tuberculous disease of the shoulder joint, and in that case, 
if the disease be extensive, it may be advisable to excise the joint. In 
such a case it is best to begin by dissecting away the bursa as completely 
as possible before proceeding to deal with the synovial membrane and the 
joint surfaces. This point will be dealt with more fully in speaking of 
diseases of joints. 



Syphilitic bursitis occurs in the secondary stage as an acute affection 
1 the tertiary stage it occurs as a gummatous deposit, but these 
■e rare, and the treatment does not require any special 
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New growths in the walls of bursas are also rare. Sareomata w> 
myxamata are met with occasionally, and at first they are very difficult t 
distinguish from bursce, the walls of which are merely thickened by u 
matory deposit 

The treatment of course is essentially the same as that of new growth -^^ 
elsewhere, and consists in the complele removal of the tumour. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF MUSCLES. 

ATROPHY. 

Atrophy of muscles arises from a variety of causes, and is usually due to 

defective innervation, such as occurs after division of a motor nerve, central 

paralysis or peripheral neuritis. Atrophy is also a common sequel to 

disuse of muscles, and this condition may result from direct injuries, 

such as blows, when the atrophy is due to haemorrhage into the substance 

of the muscle, or to damage to the nerve supplying it. It also occurs in 

the muscles in the neighbourhood of joints which are the seat of either 

tuberculous or rheumatic disease, and in these cases it proceeds more rapidly 

aJid completely than can be accounted for by mere disuse of the articulation. 

After atrophy has gone on for some time, the muscle tends to shrink, and 

ttxus the tendons become tight, and may require division before proper 

restoration of movement can be obtained. 

TREATMENT. — This will of course depend upon the cause of the 
itrophy. When it is due to some central nervous derangement very little 
.an be done, except to promote the nutrition of the muscles; when it 
ssults from division of the nerves supplying the muscles, nerve suture must 
e practised. When it occurs in connection with joint disease, the atrophy 
^1 persist until the condition of the joint so far improves that its move- 
le *its can be freely carried out. If it occur after an injury causing 
^rriorrhage into the muscles, the sooner the effused blood is got rid of 
** e l>etter will the functions of the muscle be restored. 

Passage. — Although the first point in the treatment of this condition 

^ *o find out the cause of the atrophy, and, if possible, to remedy it, a 

£°°d. deal may often be done in the way of preventing it, or at any rate 

°* checking its spread and hindering the shrinking of the muscle whilst 

^ e cause is being treated ; the most useful methods for this purpose 

**^ manipulations, massage, and electricity. The principles of massage 

"^e already been mentioned (see Part I., p. 22); the object of the massage 

™ e * l & is not to remove effused materials, but to improve the circulation in 
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the muscle, and to stimulate the muscle-fibres themselves, so that bj' 
contracting they may regain a certain amount of power. Attempts to 
improve the circulation are best made by rubbing and kneading the muscle, 
especially in the upward direction, and spontaneous contractions of the 
muscular fibres are induced by repeated tappings and vibrations applied <o 
the muscle itself, not so severe, however, as to paralyze iL 

Electricity. — In employing electricity, the Faradie current should be used, 
except where there is some joint lesion, and where, therefore, the contractions 
of the muscles which its action produces might aggravate the mischief 
A large electrode, about three inches square, covered with chamois leather 
or thick flannel and well soaked with warm water or salt solution is 
applied to the spine, while another electrode, not less than two inches 
square, is applied to the skin over the affected muscle and moved slowly ill 
over it, keeping in close contact with the skin. A current of about fi»e 
milliamperes or less is generally sufficient ; the patient's sensations arc, 
however, the best guide to this point ; the current should never be strong 
enough to cause pain. If preferred, the two electrodes may be placed side 
by side on the skin and moved about. Each sitting should last from ten 
to twenty minutes, and should be repeated every other day or oftener fur 
a considerable period. 

Manipulations. — At the same time that massage and electricity we 
employed frequent manipulations should be practised, except in cases of 
joint disease, with the view of stretching the muscles and preventing the 
occurrence of contractures. 
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Injuries of muscles may vary in degree from a simple blow or C 
tusion to complete rupture of the muscular fibres. 

CONTUSION of muscles sometimes gives rise to very conside «!>"*■ e 
mischief. In the first place it leads to infiltration of blood among it""* 1 " 
muscular fibres, and this interferes with their action ; in the sewr» 
place it very often causes a temporary paralysis. As the result of a blc 
the muscle contracts, and this is followed by fibrillary twitchings, aft^^ 
which the muscle relaxes and may not recover its power for two or thre3^ 
days. When permanent paralysis of a muscle occurs after a blow * 
is usually due to damage to its nerve supply rather than to injury of ti* < 
muscular fibres themselves. 

Hemorrhage into a muscle may be followed by a variety of trouble* 
it may lead to adhesion of the muscular fibres to each other, or to fibres*- * 
and consequent impairment of function. In some cases calcareous salt — 
are deposited in the muscle and calcification occurs ; in others I M ^~ 
ossification may take place. Occasionally the effused blood a 

nor organized, but becomes encysted and forms a blood tflt i^ 
nee of the muscle. 
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Treatment, — Efforts should always be made to get rid of the blood as 
quickly as possible, and this is best done in the first place by placing the 
part completely at rest and afterwards by the employment of suitable 
massage. Massage should be begun on the second or third day after the 
injury, and should at first consist of gentle rubbing in the upward direc- 
tion twice a day, continued for about twenty minutes at a time. In a few 
days the other methods for breaking up the exudation (see Part I., p. 22) 
may also be employed. The duration of each sitting should be gradually 
increased up to half or three-quarters of an hour at a time, and the 
massage should be persisted in for at least two or three weeks. 

When the effusion is large and does not readily become absorbed, the 
5est plan is to make a curved incision towards one side of the swelling, 
expose the muscle, turn out the clots and put in a drainage tube for two 
or three days. Such an operation must of course be done strictly antisep- 
tically on account of the danger of septic infection. As soon as the 
wound has healed, massage and manipulations should be employed. 

WOUNDS OF MUSCLES. —Incised wounds of muscles are of 
no particular moment unless the incision runs transversely to the direction 
of the muscular fibres. Before the antiseptic era, however, wounds of 
muscles were specially dreaded, as being apt to lead to general septic 
infection. Punctured wounds over muscles very often do not injure 
the muscle at all, as it contracts, and slides out of the way, but, in 
some cases, the muscle is punctured and some of its fibres may be divided. 
Should this occur, the divided fibres retract, and may leave a large 
irregular gap in the muscle (see Punctured Wounds, Part I., Chap. IX.). 
When the incision is of considerable size and, particularly, when it is trans- 
verse to the direction of the muscular fibres, very considerable retraction 
takes place, and, unless means be taken to restore the continuity of the 
muscle, very serious functional disability may result. 

Treatment. — In the case of an incised wound involving a muscle and 
<lividing it transversely, an attempt must be made, after thoroughly disin- 
"ecting the wound, to bring the divided ends of the muscle together, and 
:his is especially necessary when the wound involves the greater part of the 

C'dth of the muscle. The approximation is effected by means of sutures, 
t this is a somewhat difficult task. If the sutures be inserted in the 

fiunner employed for interrupted stitches in the skin, it will be found that 
»s soon as the thread is tightened, it simply separates the muscular fibres 
and cuts its way out In order to avoid this, the stitch must be passed 

ransversely across the muscle at some distance from the divided edge, and 

*e two ends tied together in front so as to surround a mass of the 
muscular fibre. The suture should not be tied so tightly as to unduly 
constrict the included portion of muscle, but sufficiently so to prevent the 
P°i"ticm included in the ligature from slipping through the loop. A 
^oiilar stitch is then put in the other divided end, and tied in a like 

^ttner. The ends of these two stitches are then tied together firmly, and 
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by this means the divided ends of the muscle may be approximated (see 
Fig. 72). Before the stitches are tied the muscle should be fully relaxed 
by placing the limb in a position of flexion or extension according to the 
muscle affected ; more than one suture may be required, the number being 
regulated by the breadth of the particular muscle. When these fixation 
stitches have been tied, the approximated muscular edges may be united 
by means of a continuous catgut suture, the button-hole stitch (see 
Part I., p. 158} being the best. For suturing muscles catgut is on the 
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whole the best material ; silk may be used, but in accidental wound* oi 
muscles it is impossible to be certain of securing asepsis, and should the 
wound he septic, the silk will almost certainly work its way out, and a 
sinus will remain for a considerable time. After the muscle has been 
sutured, a drainage tube should be inserted and the skin wound stitched 
up. The limb should be placed upon a splint in the position that ensures 
the greatest relaxation of the muscle. 

After-treatment.— The further treatment of the wound will follow the 

lines already laid down for accidental incised wounds (see Part I., p. 1S4). 

The imsiLion of full muscular relaxation should be kept up for about a 

couple of days, and then, day by day, the limb may be slightly mended 

r flexed as the ease may be, until, in the course of two to three 

Its, the muscle is put fully upon the stretch. It is important not 

Jtep the muscle too long in the fully relaxed position because a 

in amount of adhesion is likely to form between the line of suture 

1 the tissues around, and this should, as far as possible, be made to 

cut in the position in which the muscle is fully extended; (he muscular 
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contractions will then pull upon the adhesions, and gradually stretch 

them. In the course of about four weeks the patient should be 

encouraged to move the muscle voluntarily, but up till then only passive 

movement should be resorted to. If any firm adhesions should form 

between the line of union in the muscle and the soft parts, massage and 

faradism are of the greatest use in breaking them up; if necessary, they 

may be divided transversely by a tenotomy knife. 

Xhe uniting material in these cases is composed of fibrous tissue; but 

^ the parts have been well approximated by stitches, and care taken in 

the course of the treatment not to allow separation to take place afterwards, 

the line of union is quite narrow and firm, and the muscle is as good as ever. 

Rupture Of muscles may occur independently of an external wound, 

and results from violent, irregular, or inco-ordinated contraction, though 

an actual rupture of muscle is much less common than is rupture of 

a tendon; it generally occurs in men, and is usually only partial, but 

certain muscles may be torn completely across. The muscle which ruptures 

may previously have been the seat of disease, or it may be quite healthy ; 

for instance, it occurs more commonly in old than in young men, the 

muscles in the old taking part in the general atrophy of the body. In 

otr *er cases, the muscle is found to have been the seat of waxy or fatty 

de generation, such as occurs, for example, after typhoid or any other 

ac **te infective fever. The muscles most frequently ruptured after infective 

peases are the rectus abdominis, below the umbilicus, and the psoas; 

/* both cases rupture generally occurs when the patient sits up in 

• °e<i too suddenly. Rupture of healthy muscles generally results from 

°*ent exertion, especially some sudden and unexpected movement, 

c h as recovering the balance. The muscles which most commonly 

. Pture in this way are the plantaris in playing tennis, the rectus femoris 

«*j recovering the balance, the pectoral or the deltoid in throwing, the 

lc ^ps in pulling, or the sacro-lumbalis in twisting the body rapidly. The 

**§ muscles are most exposed to this injury, and it generally occurs at 

Hear the point of junction of the muscular fibres with the tendon ; the 

rapture may be either complete or partial. Effusion of blood occurs 

Y^tr^reen the divided ends, and the ultimate result, if the case be left alone, 

the formation of a fibrous cicatrix between the torn ends with possibly 

^***ie slight regeneration of muscular fibres; as time goes on, this cicatrix, 

**ich is at first broad and resisting, tends to stretch considerably, and 

^der these circumstances the patient never regains the full use of the 

^^iscle. Great care must therefore be exercised in the treatment of a 

^ptured muscle. 

The symptoms which lead one to suspect this accident are sudden 
P^n in the part, accompanied by a sensation of tearing, followed by loss 
°f power in the affected muscle. There is a characteristic depression over 
™e seat of rupture, and a swelling immediately above it, due to the retraction 
of the upper part of the divided muscle ; the gap and the swelling above 
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it become more pronounced when the muscle is voluntarily thrown bitu 
contraction. 

Treatment. — (i) Recent Cases.— In these cases we may either operate 
with the object of stitching the torn fibres together, or else attempt to get 
healing without an operation. The decision depends upon whether tin 
rupture is complete or incomplete, whether the muscle is healthy or 
diseased, and also whether the ruptured muscle is an important one. When 
a large portion or the whole of an important and healthy muscle is tom 
through, and there is no contra-indicarion, the best treatment is immediate 
operation. It must, however, be borne in mind that this should only be 
done by those who are quite sure of the asepsis of their wounds. If 
an operation of this kind be performed, and the wound become septic, 
very disastrous suppuration may occur ; this may lead, not only to a 
permanent impairment of the usefulness of the limb from wflieatM bfr 
tween neighbouring muscles of far greater severity than would have been 
the case had it been treated without operation, but even to actual loss of life. 
If, however, the surgeon has confidence in his asepsis, he is doing the besi 
thing for his patient by suturing the muscle at once, and he will 
far better result by this means than by attempting to treat the case by position 
and relaxation of the muscle. 

(a) Operative. — The operation should be performed as follows. 
the skin has been thoroughly shaved and disinfected, a curved incision, with 
its convexity upwards, is made across the limb at the seat of rupture, and 
the flap thus marked out containing skin and fascia is turned down. The= 
convexity of the incision should run well above the actual seat o£^B 
rupture ; its upper limit should be on the proximal end of the dividei^E 
muscle, while the lower limits of the incision will be on either side of th<=- 
distal end. By this means the tom ends are completely exposed. Thi^= 
curved incision is much better than a vertical or transverse one, not onl * " 
because it gives a better access to the parts, but also because the line m^k: 
union in the muscle nowhere corresponds to the scar in the skin, an^^" 
therefore adhesions between the scar and the rent in the muscle caniH^= 
occur. As soon as the deep fascia is divided, the mass of blood lyiife— — 
between the divided ends of the muscle comes into view. This should- -■ 
be thoroughly cleared out, all adherent clots carefully sponged away, an" * 
then the ends of the muscle are united together by means of the stitcC^ 
just described (see Fig. 73), as many stitches being inserted as 
rendered necessary by the size of the muscle. In these cases silk is b 
than catgut for the deep sutures, for here, of course, the wound is througE^ 
unbroken skin, and is not expected to become septic; the silk will retail 
its hold better and longer than catgut, and thus the patient may be allowe* 
to move the limb rather sooner than if catgut were used. The union i 
completed by a fine continuous catgut suture. 

After-treatment. — The limb should be put on a splint, with the must I 
completely relaxed. In the course of two or three days the latter is gradual! 
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put upon the stretch until, after a week or ten days, it is fully extended. 

4fter a fortnight the splint should be left off, and the patient allowed to 

"wve the limb to a limited extent. The movement at this time may be safely 

'eft to the patient himself as he is sure not to do too much. This movement, 

however slight, is of advantage in preventing any firm adhesions between 

the divided ends of the muscles and the surrounding tissues. In about 

five weeks the limb may be used actively, and by that time massage and 

P&s&ive movements may also be employed. The above description applies 

more particularly to a rupture of the quadriceps femoris muscle, but it is 

equally applicable to a rupture of any other muscle. In cases of rupture 

of a muscle of the upper extremity, such as the biceps, it is of course 

""necessary to confine the patient to bed for any length of time. 

(£) Nim-operative. — This will be the line of treatment to follow when 
&e patient himself objects to operation, when the muscle is only partially 
tuptured, or is small and unim- 
portant, when the rupture is only 
006 of several serious injuries, or 
*«er\ the surgeon does not deem 
u *<Ivisable to operate, either because 
e is afraid of suppuration or be- 
^Use he thinks the patient too old or 
too feeble. With regard to the last 
**°*Bti however, the operation is not 
. a rule accompanied by shock, and 
is seldom that this would form in 
^elf a sufficient reason for refusing 
Putative treatment. In rupture of 
^generated muscles, as after typhoid 
*V*cl other infective diseases, opera- 
°*l is not expedient, because the 
*^*ient is not in a condition for 
Iteration, and also because the de- 
celerated muscles would not unite 
^tisfactorily. 

The non-operative treatment consists in putting the part at rest, and 
*«ng the joint in such a position that the muscles are relaxed as com- 
pletely as possible, so as to allow the torn muscular fibres to come close 
Together. For example, in the case of a rupture of the plantaris, the 
7**ee is flexed and the heel is drawn up and fastened to the thigh ; this 
** usually done by means of a slipper which has an elastic band attached 
*° the heel and fastened to a band around the middle of the thigh 
\see Fig. 73). This apparatus must be worn night and day for three or 
"^r weeks, in order to allow the union which is taking place to be- 
^>ne fairly firm before it is subjected to stretching. Later on massage or 
"ectricity may be employed if there be any signs of adhesions. 
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In the case of rupture of the quadriceps extensor femoris the leg is 
placed on a back splint which is elevated on an inclined plane, so as to 
relax the muscle as far as possible. The skin of the thigh is first shaved, 
and then a large piece of adhesive plaster, cut as shown in Fig. 74 with 
an end left free at each side, is applied over the upper portion of the ruptured 
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muscle, and firmly bandaged to the limb. To each free end is attached 
a piece of elastic tubing, which is fastened to an upright on the boffl** 
of the splint ; as the elastic is tightened, the upper portion of the muscle 
is pulled down by the traction upon the skin. This method, ho w ' 
ever, is very imperfect, as the actual pulling down of the muscle is **** 
small indeed. The splint must be kept in the elevated position for * 
least three weeks after the accident. It is then gradually lowered until, af** s 
four or five weeks, the limb is lying flat on the bed. The patient sho** 
not be allowed to use the muscle till eight or ten weeks have elapsed si""*' 
the injury. Subsequently, careful passive and active movements, mi 
and electricity should be employed. 

In rupture of the rectus abdominis muscle, the divided ends are app*"*^ 31 
mated as much as possible by diminishing the distance between the ensifc**/ 
cartilage and the symphysis pubis ; this is best done by propping 
thorax well up by a suitable bed-rest and pillows, and flexing the hip-j^* 
by means of a large firm pillow placed beneath the knees. This pi 
should be fastened to the head of the bed by a length of bandage on fc 
side so as to prevent it from slipping, and it is well to have a firm foot-''*' 
fixed to the bed-frame, so that the patient can brace himself against it- .. 

(2) Longstanding cases.— Cases may also be met with where rupture 
a muscle has occurred some considerable time before the patient is se^" 
and the result may be great loss of power. Much good may often fc^ 
done by operating with the object of uniting the separated ends, eve 
though as much as a year or two may have elapsed since the rupture- Ii 
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long-standing cases of rupture of the rectus femoris, we have ourselves 
operated more than once with very great benefit. 

The operation is conducted much in the same way as that just described. 
A curved incision, with the convexity upwards, is carried across the limb, 
well above the seat of rupture, the flap being turned down, the fascia 
divided, and the fibrous tissue between the divided ends exposed. This 
B cut away, and an attempt is made to bring the ends of the muscle together. 
have noticed a point of great practical importance in cases of rupture of 
rectus femoris, namely, that the divided upper end curls up underneath, 
and becomes adherent to the back of the belly of the muscle at a little 
distance from the free end. If, therefore, one were to cut across the 
muscular fibres at the point where they apparently join the fibrous tissue, 
•nth a view of refreshing them, a considerable portion of the length of 
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. e muscle would be lost. Hence, after dividing and removing the fibrous 
,K *Uc. which connects the separated ends, the belly of the muscle should 
^ turned up, and the spot where the latter has actually been divided 
stv Hjld be looked for. The cicatrix at that part is then dissected out, and the 
^uscular fibres unfolded. After the ends of the muscle have been prepared 
,n this way, the stitches are passed in the manner already described (see 
P- 159); as they are tightened, the muscle is relaxed to its fullest extent, 
■"Hi the suture completed. 
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If, in spite of full relaxation of the limb, it should be found quite 
impossible to bring the ends of the muscle into apposition, it may be 
necessary to divide the muscle higher up, in a zig-zag manner, so as to 
lengthen it. Beginning at one side of the proximal portion of the muscle, 
and three or four inches above the rupture, an incision is carried obliquely 
upwards for about two inches, then obliquely downwards again to the original 
level, then upwards, and so on to the other side, until a zig-zag incision 
giving rise to a series of serrations or V's has been carried across the muscle. 
The portion below this incision is then pulled down until only the apices 
of the serrations or V's remain in contact ; the adjacent sides of the 
serrations are then stitched together, so that the muscular fibres terminate 
in blunt cones, one above and one below the original zig-zag incision. The 
apices of these cones are then stitched together (see Fig. 75). 

Aftcr-lrtatment. — During the subsequent treatment, the gradual stretching of 
the muscle must be carried out more slowly and carefully than after a recent 
rupture, but usually after about six or eight weeks the limb can be extended 
to its fullest extent, and the splint can then be left off; the patient may be 
allowed to commence walking in about ten weeks after the operation. In all 
these cases it is particularly important to divide all adhesions between the 
muscle and the surrounding tissues at the time of the operation, as otherwise 
proper movement will not be obtained afterwards ; if it be done at the time of 
the operation, the gradual stretching of the muscle and the subsequent move- 
ment will prevent these firm adhesions from re-forming. 

Union of muscles with fractures. — An accident which sometimes 
happens in connection with fractures, is that the torn muscular fibres 
become united to the fractured ends of the bone ; or, in other cases, the bones 
are displaced, and, although the muscular fibres are not markedly damaged, the 
muscle becomes adherent to the displaced bones. 

Treatment. — In the early stages of this condition, namely, within a few 
weeks after the injury, a good deal may be done in the way of getting rid of 
these adhesions by massage ; this is especially the case where the muscles 
have not been ruptured. When a musele has been ruptured, or when a 
considerable time has elapsed before the patient comes under observation, 
it is usually necessary to have recourse to operative interference. 

Operation. — The usual curved incision (see p. 202) is made, the fracture 
exposed, and the muscle carefully detached from the bone. It may also be 
necessary, if the ends of the bones be much displaced, to chisel away pro- 
jecting portions, or, if there be considerable deformity, to divide the union 
and bring the bones into proper position. Where there has been no rupture 
of the muscular fibres the wound is then closed, and, as soon as healing 
is complete, massage is begun and full movements encouraged. Where, 
however, the muscle has been ruptured, and the ruptured ends have become 
adherent to the broken bones, the former must he carefully detached and all 
fibrous tissue cut away from between the divided ends, which are then 
united in the manner already described (see p. 199). Should this condition 
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be recognized in recent fractures, there is the further advantage in early 
operation that the bones can be placed in good position, and fixed by 
pegs or screws. This question will be dealt with more fully under the 
treatment of Fractures (Part III.). 

Hernia Of muscles. — This is a rare accident ; in it the fascia surrounding 
■he muscle is torn, and the belly of the muscle protrudes through the 
opening, and becomes adherent to its edges. The affection is recognized by 
the presence, in the course of the muscle, of a localized lump of a soft 
character which moves when the muscle contracts ; the hole in the fascia can 
also be felt. The condition sometimes gives rise to pain and a certain 
difficulty in the action of the muscle ; in some cases the disability is so 
£teat that the patient is compelled to seek surgical advice. 

Treatment.— Under these circumstances the clear indication is to cut 
down upon and reduce the hernia of the muscle by separating the adhesions 
between it and the hole in the fascia, and to attempt to bring the torn 
Portion of the fascia together again. If the slit be vertical the result is 
ver y satisfactory ; when it is a transverse tear, 
•^wever, union is not so easily effected. The 
usual curved incision should be made over 
the herniated portion and a flap turned aside. 
* " G muscular fibres and the fascia are de- 
nied, and the latter separated from the muscle, 
he: herniated portion is then pushed back, 
if the fascia be sufficiently loose, an 
"tempt should be made to close the opening 
""'" stitches. In any case it should be sewn 
together as closely as possible with a con- 
"nuous catgut suture, and, if the edges do 
nc * come quite closely together, the bands 
°> catgut crossing the space will probably be 
sufficient to retain the belly of the muscle in 
position till new connective tissue has formed 
(see Fig. 76). 

Active movements should be practised 
18 soon as possible, and if necessary the 

laradic current should be used in order to cause contraction of the 
TOttcle, and thus prevent it from adhering to the edge of the opening in 
l "e fascia. 
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Myositis or inflammation of muscle may be either acute or chroni 
•to acute form may be circumscribed or diffuse, suppurative or nc 
suppurative. 

ACUTE CIRCUMSCRIBED MYOSITIS may be primary 
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secondary. As a primary affection it is usually met with in young people, 
chiefly in males, and is attributed principally to over-work of the muscles 
or to cold ; most probably, however, it is either of traumatic or infective 
origin. When it occurs secondarily it may be an extension from a wound, 
or may follow inflammation in the vicinity. Acute myositis may be either 
hyperplastic or suppurative. 

(a) The acute hyperplastic form.— In the hyperplastic form, which 
is much the more common, the muscle becomes hard and friable, the fibres 
gradually disappearing and fibrous tissue taking their place ; the final result 
of the condition is sclerosis of the muscle. The affection occurs very 
often in the neighbourhood of suppurative inflammations, for example near 
glandular abscesses ; it may also be the result of rheumatism. 

Treatment.— The treatment of the hyperplastic form is first of all to 
remove the cause if possible. If it occur secondarily to abscesses or 
inflammations in the vicinity, the abscesses should be opened and treated 
appropriately, and the necessary measures taken for the treatment of the 
adjacent inflammatory condition. In cases where there is primary non- 
suppurative inflammation of the muscle itself, a rheumatic tendency may 
generally be suspected, and salicylate of soda in 10-grain doses every four 
or six hours may be administered ; given in milk it is quite a palatable 
drug. At the same time hot fomentations or india-rubber hot-water bottle* 
should be applied over the part, and this will usually very soon relieve 
the pain ; more rarely, the pain may be acute enough to call for the 
administration of morphine. As soon as the acuter symptoms have passed 
off, and the |>atient can bear it, massage should be employed to get rid of 
the exuded material as quickly as possible, and so to avoid a permanent 
sclerosis of the muscle. 

(b) The acute suppurative form.— The suppurative form very rarely 
occurs as a primary condition ; it is usually due to the extension of sup- 
puration from the neighbourhood. When multiple abscesses occur in 
muscles we have generally to do with pyremia or glanders, and the 
suppuration is due to the deposit of micro-organisms. If it be a diffuse 
myositis,— a condition corresponding to diffuse cellulitis, — it generally arises 
in connection with a septic wound. 

Apart from pyaemia the affection is said to occur idiopathically in 
certain muscles, the most common of which is the psoas. This condition 
is very rare, and its pathology, that is to say, the reason why the 
inflammation should locate itself in the psoas muscle, is obscure ; but, 
quite apart from suppuration in glands, or from disease of the vertcbrie 
and so forth, acute suppuration is sometimes met with in connection 
with the psoas in which no extraneous origin can be traced, and whi. fa 
may be spoken of as acute psoitis. 

Treatment. — The treatment of acute suppurative myositis consists in free 
incision into the abscess, and thorough drainage of the cavity in the manner 
fltntdj ilescribed for the treatment of acute abscess (see Part 1., Chap. I.). 
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CHRONIC MYOSITIS is a very serious condition, because it leads 
to great impairment of the function of the muscle, and also because it is 
very difficult to arrest. It occurs in two forms — the sclerosing and the 
ossifying myositis. 

(a) Sclerosing myositis. In sclerosing myositis the muscles gradually 
become converted into fibrous tissue, which contracts and leads to permanent 
shortening; in some cases the entire muscle may not be affected, but still, 
if fibrous bands form in its course, movement must necessarily be materially 
interfered with. The condition may follow upon an acute suppurative 
or nonsuppurative myositis ; it also occurs in muscles around inflam- 
matory foci of long standing, such as suppurating joints, or where hydatid 
cysts, gummata, foreign bodies, etc., are present in the muscle. It is 
als^> supposed to occur as the result of rheumatism. It leads to shortening 
""d to imperfect action of the muscles and to various deformities. 

Treatment.— In treating this affection it is necessary first of all to 
"certain and remove if possible the cause of the disease, and secondly to 
Mt erupt to arrest the inflammatory process and to prevent subsequent 
contraction. The general treatment is usually very difficult and ineffectual ; 
"hen no definite local cause is found it should be directed against any 
rheumatic or gouty tendency that may possibly be present. The admin- 
ls *ation of mercury is sometimes of service. The important point in 
the local treatment is to fix the part in such a position that the muscle 
Is put as much upon the stretch as the patient can bear ; counter-irritants 
should then be applied over the affected area. All possible steps should 
^ taken, by means of splints, extension apparatus, etc., to prevent con- 
traction of the muscle during the progress of the case. This is a very 
difficult matter to accomplish, for, as the case goes on, the contraction 
ea< is to such pressure on the apparatus that it must occasionally be altered 
n d thus the contraction is very apt to increase. After the inflammation 
^s subsided, however, matters may be improved a good deal either by 
jading the tense bands in the muscle itself, or by tenotomy. In order to 
lv >cle the fibrous bands which run in the muscle, it is best to make a 
^s incision down on to the latter in order to see the exact condition of 
a **airs ; if a large muscle be affected it is well to turn down a flap of suitable 
™*e. With a fine tenotomy knife everything is cut through that appears 
,° be infiltrated or fibrous, and the healthy muscular bundles are left 
"^act. The various incisions should be made at different levels. In many 
"^es, however, it is better to divide the tendon instead of the muscle, 
^ause satisfactory union is more likely to take place in tendon than in 
"** muscle. After the muscle or tendon has been divided, suitable appara- 
tus is applied to retain the position and to guard against subsequent 
'■'' r| t taction. 

(b) Ossifying myositis. — The ossifying form of chronic myositis occurs 
j either as an affection limited to one muscle or group of muscles, or as an 
afication of the entire muscular system. 
FT. 11. O 
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The localized form may be seen in the neighbourhood of fractures, 
where spicules of bone radiate from the fracture into the muscles which 
are attached in its neighbourhood ; the ossification usually commences ir 
the tendons and extends thence into the muscle. A similar condition alsc 
occurs around joints which are the seat of rheumatoid arthritis. Apatf 
from these conditions, however, ossification is sometimes met with in the 
bellies of muscles. The most common seat is in the adductors of the 
thigh, more especially the adductor longus, and the name given to this 
condition is "rider's bone." Here ossification occurs in the substance ol 
the muscle, and may extend through it from end to end, rendering ii 
entirely rigid, and, of course, interfering very considerably with the move 
ment of the limb. Among other muscles which may be affected are th( 
deltoid or the biceps cubiti in soldiers as a result of musketry drill. 

The pathology of the condition is not clear. Some look on it as dui 
at first to a hematoma in the muscle, followed by partial absorption o 
the blood, and a deposit of calcareous salts in the remainder, but in man] 
cases true bone is actually formed. 

Treatment.— When the condition is limited to a single muscle, tin 
treatment clearly is to excise the new bone formed in it. There is ni 
other possible method of getting rid of the trouble or of arresting it; 
progress, and the loss of the rigid muscle does not make the patient an; 
worse off; on the contrary, its removal allows the others to act freely onci 
more. When the entire muscle is not involved, it is only necessary tc 
remove the ossified portion ; if sufficient healthy muscle be left the dividet 
ends may be reunited. 

The generalized form of ossifying myositis is fortunately not ver 
common; it usually begins in children, especially in males. It is probabl 
a form of neurosis resembling pseudo-hypertrophic muscular paralysis, am 
it probably affects the connective tissue of the muscle. It generaL 
begins in the muscles about the spine. Whether or not the affection is 
true inflammation is a matter of great doubt. For the present, howev« 
it is more convenient to refer to it here. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately there is nothing known that will arrest t= 
condition. Iodide of potassium is given in 5-10-grain doses th™ 
times a day, but it is practically useless ; the condition progresses in sp= 
of treatment, affecting whole groups of muscles, and ultimately, it may 
the entire muscular system, so that the patient finally dies from exh» 
tion or from difficulty in breathing, repeated bronchitis, and bronco 
pneumonia. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis of muscles is usually secondary to tuberculosis in th 
vicinity : for example, tuberculous ulcers on the tongue may lead to tuber 
culous disease in its muscles ; tuberculous abscesses in the neck very often 
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perforate the sterno-mastoid and set up tuberculosis there. In psoas 
abscess, which is a tuberculous abscess extending down the sheath or in 
the substance of the psoas muscle, the psoas may be more or less com- 
pletely destroyed by the tuberculous growth. 

The treatment of tuberculosis of muscles is the same as that of local 
tuberculosis in other tissues ; namely, excision if possible, or, if not, scrap- 
ing and general treatment 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis of muscle may be met with both in the secondary and tertiary 
tege. In secondary syphilis, generalized muscular pains are not uncommon, 
k> for example, syphilitic lumbago, or syphilitic inflammation of the occipito- 
frontalis, giving rise to severe headache. In these cases the pain is more 
<* less nocturnal, is increased on pressure, and is intermittent These 
conditions yield readily to the treatment appropriate for secondary syphilis 
(see Part I., Chap. XII.). 

Tertiary lesions are rarer, and consist essentially of gummata in the 

muscles, which may be followed by sclerosis. The treatment called for 

**** is identical with that necessary for gummata in other situations, 

*nd has been dealt with in Part L, Chap. XII. If much sclerosis sub- 

Se ° 1 uently occur, it must be dealt with on the lines laid down for the 

tre *tment of the similar condition resulting from chronic myositis (see p. 209). 

In congenital syphilis a painful mass is found in the sterno-mastoid 

Muscle during the first few months of life, and this is generally looked 

u Pon as a gummatous condition. Sometimes, no doubt, these are simple 

^^matomata occurring during birth, but sometimes, undoubtedly, they are 

fcrtiary lesions, and yield very readily to mercurial inunction, which is 

^st done over the sterno-mastoid itself. At the same time internal 

^^atment with mercury and iodide of potassium is of benefit 
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HYDATID CYSTS are not at all uncommon; something like 2% of 
^* cases occur in the muscles. Those most frequently affected are the 
^*ductors of the thigh, the trunk muscles (more especially those of the 
u Uibar region), and the pectorals. The cyst is usually embedded in the 
^bstance of the muscle, and around it the muscular substance becomes 
tinned, degenerated, and fibrous. 

The treatment of hydatid cysts occurring in muscles should consist 

lt * opening and shelling out the whole cyst wall. It is not necessary to 

^ke away the fibrous wall surrounding the true cyst wall, but the latter, 

w hich lies within the fibrous capsule, should be thoroughly peeled off. If 

^s be impossible, the cyst must be freely opened and drained, and it is 

^U also to scrape the wall. 
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NEW GROWTHS. 

PRIMARY TUMOURS of muscle are rare. The most common 
are the cavernous angiomata which occur about the masseter, the muscles 
of the cheek, etc. They are characterized by the presence of an enlarge- 
ment of the muscle of a soft character, which increases on coughing or 
crying, and which disappears almost entirely when pressure is made upon 
it ; it re-appears immediately the pressure is left off. The treatment 
for tumours of this character is electrolysis (see Part I., p. 266). 

Of other primary neoplasms, lipomata occur within the muscular sheaths. 
myxomata are met with, and sometimes also sarcoma. 

SECONDARY TUMOURS of muscle. Usually, however, tumours 
of muscles are secondary. They attack the muscles by direct extension, 
as in cases of epithelioma of the lip or tongue, cancer of the breasi. 
stomach, etc., or they may result from metastasis. 

The treatment of cases of this kind consists of excision, the amount 
to be removed depending on the nature of the tumour. For example, I 
lipoma may be shelled out of its sheath, while a sarcoma must be removed^ 
along with a considerable portion of the muscle around. In tin 
carcinoma the whole muscle should be taken away. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF TENDON SHEATHS. 

INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 

ACUTE TENOSYNOVITIS— The most important diseases of the 

en d©n sheaths are the various inflammatory conditions commonly grouped 

^~&^ther under the name of teno-synovitis. As in the analogous case of 

e pleura, a suppurative and an acute non-suppurative teno-synovitis are 

. e * with. The acute non-suppurative form may be further subdivided 

*° the dry and the serous forms. Some authors again divide the dry 

*"**! into two groups, namely, the dry crepitating teno-synovitis, and the 

*^*^3tic teno-synovitis. Thus we shall describe : (i) dry crepitating teno- 

^^Ovitis; (2) plastic teno-synovitis; (3) acute serous teno-synovitis; and 

^J suppurative teno-synovitis. 

(1) Dry crepitating teno-synovitis manifests itself chiefly by crepi- 

^^On on manipulation. Pain on movement is complained of, but it is 

°t usually very acute ; there may also be a certain amount of pain on 

S^^^ssure, and some diminution in the freedom of the muscular movements. 
0l **etimes there is slight swelling along the course of the tendon; often 
^ e **e is none. Whenever the muscles contract, a characteristic soft rub- 
^**g sensation is felt, which is very similar to that experienced when two 
***^ces of silk are rubbed one over the other ; this crepitation commences 
** the second or third day of the affection. The condition may be 
^^metrical, which is more commonly the case when it affects the tendons 
°^ the back of the wrist The disease usually runs a favourable course, 
k ^sappearing spontaneously in from ten to fifteen days, but it is an affec- 
I ^on which is very prone to recur. Adhesion of the tendon to its sheath 
m ^Kl consequent more or less imperfect movement may occur if suitable 
M ^atment be not adopted early. 

1 Causes. — The condition may result from extensive and repeated play 

1 °f the tendon in its sheath, as, for example, in certain occupations. It is 
1 Perhaps most common in washerwomen, in whom it occurs about the 
■ back of the wrist, the tendon sheaths chiefly affected being those of the 
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thumb and the radial extensor tendons. It also occurs in the sheaths 
the extensor tendons in pianists. It is sometimes met with also in t 
lower extremity after prolonged swimming or bicycling, when it usua' 
affects the tibials, the long extensors of the toes, or sometimes the peron 
It may occur in connection with the tendo Achillis in soldiers as a resi 
of over-marching. Rheumatism is supposed to be a predisposing cau: 
and, in the case of washerwomen, many attribute the occurrence more 
the hands being repeatedly alternately plunged into warm water and th 
exposed to cold air, than to excessive use. 

Treatment. — Rest to the affected limb for a week or two is usua 
advisable ; it must not be continued longer than this, lest adhesions foi 
and interfere with movement. In the case of the hand, the forearm and hai 
should be placed on an anterior splint, reaching almost as low as t 
knuckles, and should be carried in a sling ; the thumb should be allow 
to hang down by the edge of the splint, and the metacarpus should 
thrown well back. Blisters are often of considerable value ; an elongat 
blister (see Part I., p. 18) should be applied over the region of crepitatic 
and this may be repeated in three or four days ; generally two applii 
tions are sufficient. When the blister has risen, it should be puncture 
the fluid allowed to escape, and boraric ointment applied, while outside tt 
light compression may be applied by means of a mass of wool bandaged • 
moderately firmly until the blister has quite healed. When this has occurre 
benefit may be obtained from the use of mercurial ointment rubbed ir. 
the part night and morning for two or three days. As soon as the spli 
is left off, the patient is encouraged to move the fingers and wrist, and 
there be any tendency to stiffness, passive movement should also be e 
ployed. These are the three essential points in the treatment during t 
active stage — rest, blistering, and light compression followed by early acti 
and passive movement. If there be a rheumatic tendency, salicylate of so 
should be administered in doses of five to ten grains three times a day 

(2) Plastic tenosynovitis. — This form of the affection is much mc 
serious than the one just described ; the effusion is greater and the tender 
to the formation of adhesions is much more marked. In it a consideral 
quantity of fibrinous material is thrown out on the surface of the shea- 
and this afterwards tends to organize and give rise to firm adhesions bet we 
the tendon and its sheath, whereby movement is seriously impeded. T 
origin of this condition is generally traumatic ; it follows contusions, fractu. 
about the joints, sprains, or dislocations, or it occurs after wounds a» 
suppurations in the vicinity of the tendon sheaths. It may also, howew 
occur without any previous injury, in which case it is supposed to be 
rheumatic or gouty origin. The plastic form is the one so common atf 
diffuse cellulitis of the hand, whitlow, and similar affections, and here * 
inflammation of the tendon sheaths is secondary to the other conditio*; 
.rily due to infective organisms. 
—Pain, especially on movement or pressure, is very actfl 
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out crepitation is not marked. From a very early stage there is consider 
able interference with the free movements of the tendons in their sheaths; 
even when the disease has lasted only two or three days it may be found 
'Hat, on attempting to move the fingers, numerous soft adhesions give way, 
even though very slight force be employed. Later on these become 
organized, and increased force is required to break them down, while the 
power of spontaneous movement is lost- 
Treatment. — The treatment requires great patience and endurance 
ooih on the part of the patient and the surgeon, while the ultimate result 
is not always as satisfactory as could be wished. From the earliest stage 
care must be taken to prevent the formation of adhesions, and to put the 
limb in such a position that if adhesions do form they can be readily 
broken down. For example, when the flexor tendons of the hand are 
a-flected, the hand must be in a condition of semi -flexion, because if the 
fingers be kept extended on a splint, passive flexion of the fingers would 
not help to break down the adhesions. In dealing with the hand, the 
best plan is to keep it in a sling, or, if the patient be confined to bed, to 
lay it on a pillow with the metacarpus well thrown back, and to leave the 
position of the fingers, at first at any rate, to nature ; they will be found 
to assume a position of semi-flexion. At the same time, during the acute 
stage of the inflammation, warm fomentations should be applied. Important 
*s rest is in acute inflammatory conditions, it must not be persevered with 
'°0 long in these cases. At the end of a week at latest, passive mar.-ement 
01 the fingers should be practised at least once a day, so as to break up 
*he adhesions which are in process of formation ; the patient should also 
**c encouraged to move the fingers for himself. Unfortunately both active 
and passive motion cause intense pain, but despite this they must be 

t^gorously persevered with. 
As soon as the acuteness of the inflammation has passed off (as 
ev idenced by the disappearance of tenderness on pressure) massage should 
^ employed to promote absorption of the plastic material, while the 
Passive and active motions should be continued. At this stage the patient 
c *n do a great deal for himself by moving the affected fingers to their 
"Jllest extent with the unaffected hand, and by trying to carry out active 
Movement. The surgeon himself should also move the fingers completely 
1,1 all directions once a day, and in this way the formation of adhesions 
Can generally be kept under. 

Where the patient is seen at a later period, and firm adhesions have 
formed, they should be broken down under an anaesthetic (nitrous oxide is 
B^nerally sufficient) once, or even twice a week if the procedure does not 
Produce very strong reaction ; in the interval, massage, passive movement, and 
"Sadism to the muscle should be employed every day. In this way, a 
(airly satisfactory result may be obtained in some cases if the adhesions are 
n °t numerous. In the majority, however, whilst a certain amount of im- 
provement will result, it is, unfortunately, by no means complete. 
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(3) Acute serous tenosynovitis may follow the dry form, or may be 
synovitis with effusion from the first. It is, perhaps, most commonly met 
with in gonorrhoea] arthritis, and also in cases of ordinary rheumatism, and it 
more epecially affects the extensor tendons of the fingers, the long flexor of the 
thumb, the peronei, and the tibia) tendons. 

Symptoms. — -The disease is characterized, as a rule, by pain, by interfer- 
ence with movement, and (especially in the gonorrhoea! form) by redness and 
cedema of the skin. It usually gets well, but, as the fluid becomes absorbed, 
there is a tendency to the formation of adhesions, although not to the same 
extent as in the plastic form. 

Treatment. — The treatment consists of rest and fomentations, followed 
by the employment of massage and movement. If the extensor tendons of 
the fingers be affected, the hand should be placed on a splint, with a pad in 
the hollow of the palm, and the fingers not quite fully extended. In the first 
place, the splint may extend as fat as the tips of the fingers, but, as soon as the 
effusion begins to disappear, the splint should be shortened down to the 
transverse crease of the palm, so as to allow a certain amount of play to the 
fingers. During the acute stages, warm fomentations should be employed 
with a little laudanum sprinkled over them if there be much pain (see Part I., 
p. ia). As the fluid becomes absorbed and the acute stage passes off. 
compression by means of a mass of cotton wool (see Part I., p. 21) should 
be used. As soon as the effusion has disappeared, active and passive mtn-c- 
ment of the fingers must be employed and massage carefully carried out. 
Even with massage it is necessary to be careful, because if it be too 
vigorous, it may lead to a recurrence of the trouble ; it should at any rate 
be tried, and may do a great deal of good. 

(4) Suppurative tenosynovitis.— This condition is usually traumatic, 
and follows upon wounds involving tendon sheaths, or tenotomies that haw 
become septic. It may also occur in scarlet fever, in pyaemia, etc., but it is 
most often secondary to inflammation of the surrounding parts, as in the case 
of a whitlow, especially one affecting the thumb or the little finger, where there 
is direct extension of the septic material along the sheath of the tendon. In 
these cases the inflammation is usually very violent, and suppuration occurs 
early. When the condition is very acute the tendon generally sloughs, while 
in less acute cases the tendon sheath and the tendon itself become covered 
with granulations, which subsequently lead to the formation of firm adhesions. 
After a time the sheath gives way, an abscess forms outside it, and the 
inflammation may spread to neighbouring bones or joints. 

Treatment. — In a case of suppurative tenosynovitis the sooner the sheath 
is laid freely open the better ; in fact, in the very acute form early iiuision 
presents the only chance of preserving the vitality of the tendon. If the 
opening of the abscess be delayed, the tendon will certainly slough, and 
irretrievable damage will result ; as soon, therefore, as the condition is 
recognized, free incisions should be made into the tendon sheath, the pus 
washed out with a 1-4000 sublimate solution, and a drainage tube intro- 
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duced. The free exit of the pus is so important that the surgeon should 
not hesitate to lay the sheath very freely open. 

When the tendon sloughs, the part is irretrievably damaged, and the 
separation of the dead tendon is often extremely slow ; when death of the 
whole tendon right up to the muscle occurs, the separation is more 
rapidly effected, but when only a portion sloughs it may be months 
before the dead part is got rid off, and, as there can be no hope of the 
tendon being of use subsequently, matters may be materially shortened 
by cutting it away as soon as the surgeon is sure that it has necrosed — as 
will be indicated by its ragged and greyish appearance ; if a little too much 
be taken away, no particular harm is done. When the tendon of a finger is 
•effected it may save time if amputation be performed at the same time. 

When sloughing does not occur, active and passive movement should be 
begun as soon as the wound begins to heal, and should be persevered with 
<laily; it is not necessary to wait until the wound has quite healed before 
commencing it. It should be remembered that in these cases the tendency 
to adhesion is even greater and the resulting adhesions firmer than in the 
Plastic form, and very great patience and self-denial must be exercised by 
***e patient, if anything like a satisfactory result is to be obtained. The 
re sult of abandoning passive movement prematurely will certainly be that 
Permanent and irremediable uselessness of the part will ensue. 

During the acute stage the patient suffers from severe inflammatory 
■ever, and the appropriate treatment for this condition (see Part I., Chap. I.) 
***Ust be employed. Stimulants should be given if necessary, and the patient 
Put on liquid diet, and then, as the temperature falls, nourishing food and 
* r «^sh air are the chief requisites. When the upper extremity is affected 
*be patient need not be confined to bed after the acute inflammatory 
s y*nptoms subside. 

OHBONIO TBNO-SYNOVITIS.— This affection is generally serous, 
^■ n d may follow on the acute form, or it may occur as the result of rheu- 
^^tism or of excessive use, as, for example, in various trades. Chronic 
^rous teno-synovitis is most often seen in the hand, where it chiefly affects 
t rie common palmar sheath ; it also occurs in connection with the popliteus 
^-^d certain other muscles. 

Symptoms. — The tendon sheath becomes slowly distended with serous 

u id, without any marked pain or interference with movement at first, and 

** e patient may only become conscious of the trouble when the distension 

^s become considerable. In the case of hygroma of the common 

P^mar sheath a swelling forms in the palm, and the fluid extends beneath 

^^ annular ligament into the forearm, where it forms a second swelling, 

^d fluctuation between the two can generally be readily obtained. The 

ttlll <i is limpid and straw-coloured, and the tendon sheath is smooth and 

no t materially thickened. 

A second form however occurs, probably in connection with rheumatism, 
111 which the tendon sheath becomes much thickened and covered with 
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villous outgrowths. This condition resembles that sometimes found in 
rheumatoid joints, where the synovial fringes become hypertrophied, a con- 
dition which is known as "lipoma arborescens." In these cases the 
chances of getting a good result without an extensive operation are com- 
paratively slight. Many cases of chronic teno-synovitis are, however, 
tuberculous in nature, and in these the fluid is scanty and turbid, and 
very often contains rice-like bodies, and there is thickening of the wall 
of the sac. There is then much more pain and stiffness, less marked 
fluctuation, tendency to the formation of abscesses, and other signs of 
tuberculosis. We shall describe this affection separately. 

Treatment.— (a) Simple chronic teno-aynovitui. — Where there is limpid 
fluid and the wall of the sheath is not thickened, the best treatment is to 
open the sac antiseptically and drain it; this will usually suffice to effect 
a cure. An incision is made into the sac above the annular ligament, and a 
drainage tube is introduced, and pushed beneath the ligament into the palm. 
In a simple teno-synovitis it is not necessary to make an opening 
into the palm as well. Of course an operation of this kind must be con- 
ducted with careful antiseptic precautions ; unless this can be done, drainage 
should not be adopted, for, as has been said, tendon sheaths are essentially 
liable to septic inflammation of an exceedingly dangerous character, leading 
not only to sloughing of the tendon and abscesses along its sheath, but 
often to general septic poisoning. If, however, the surgeon be sure of his 
asepsis, drainage is by far the most satisfactory method of treatment. 

The question as to the length of time during which drainage should 
be employed is a little difficult to answer; it is necessary to be guided 
by the amount of discharge present. In most cases the tube may be 
removed in from ten to fourteen days, but, if the discharge be considerable, 
that is to say if there be several drops of fluid in the course of twenty- 
four hours and the dressing be stained over the area of a two-shilling 
piece or more, the drainage should be continued. As soon as the stain 
on the dressing does not exceed the size of the orifice of the drainage 
tube, and does not extend deeply through the layers of the dressing, it 
may be considered that the tube has done its work. 

While drainage is being carried out, the arm should be supported in a 
sling ; a splint is not usually cailed for. It is of course necessary to put on 
a large dressing, which is applied not only around the forearm and wrist, but 
also made to fill up the whole hollow of the hand, so that by means of the 
dressing alone the limb is really kept quite at rest ; if it then be carried 
in a sling there will not be enough movement to interfere with healing. 
The fingers must not, however, be confined for too long, and, whether 
drainage is being continued or not, they should be left free for active move- 
ments after ten days, and should be moved passively at intervals. If 
there be no adhesions the patient may move them himself, but if adhesions 
have formed they should be broken down by means of passive movement, 
which should be employed, if necessary under a general anaesthetic, every - 
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two or three days at first and more frequently later on. After the drainage 
tube has been removed, the small incision will heal in the course of a 
few days, and in most cases there will be no recurrence of the effusion. 

Whenever for any reason this method is deemed inadvisable, or when 

the patient objects to an incision, the next best method of treatment is to 

purpeture the sac, withdraw the fluid, and inject tincture of iodine. The 

asperating needle or trochar and cannula must be boiled for 15 to 20 

minutes, or immersed in a 1-20 carbolic acid solution for a considerable 

time prior to use, and the syringe must also be thoroughly disinfected by 

tH^ same solution. The cannula is inserted into the sac above the wrist, the 

flvaici drawn off, and then tincture of iodine is injected, as in the case of 

kyciiocele of the tunica vaginalis. The best preparation of iodine to use 

*s x.ht Edinburgh tincture, which is stronger than that of the British Phar- 

^^^csopoeia, the quantity employed being about half a drachm, which is left 

the sac It is not desirable to set up too much inflammation in the 

F, as otherwise adhesions would be very apt to form. The hand should 

placed on a splint and kept at rest for about ten days, fomentations 

ig applied if there be much swelling or pain. Afterwards massage and 

^^O'vement should be employed, as in the other cases. 

<b) Villous tano-gynovitiB. — In the other form of chronic tenosynovitis, 

tit there is a villous condition of the sheath resembling " lipoma arbor- 

ins," it is seldom that anything short of excision of the tendon sheath 

arrest the effusion. As a preliminary measure, removal of the fluid 

^y a cannula and injection of iodine into the cavity may be resorted to ; 

lx * some cases the villous projections become adherent to the wall, and 

***e surface to a considerable extent loses its roughness, but in most cases, 

^^ has been said, excision must be employed. In hygroma of the wrist 

this operation is one of considerable difficulty. In order to perform it a 

lr ^e vertical median incision must be made from the lower third of the 

l0r ^arm, above the swelling, to the middle of the palm of the hand, the 

an »iular ligament divided, and the sheath carefully cut down upon. The 

t^tts are held aside with retractors, and the tendon sheath is clipped away 

wherever it shows the villous condition. The annular ligament is then 

itched up with catgut and the wound closed, a drainage tube being used 

*° r some days. Subsequently massage and movement are commenced and 

Car *ied out as already described. 

TUBERCULOUS TEH0-8YN0VITI8.— This affection is met with 

111 two forms, one in which the tendon sheath is greatly distended and filled 

*rth loose bodies, the so-called "rice bodies," and the other in which the 

c Wf change is thickening of the wall of the sac without much effusion 

UKo the cavity, a condition corresponding to the thickening of the synovial 

Membrane of joints. 

(a) Tenosynovitis with "rice bodies."— The first form, viz., that 

in which the synovial sheath is distended and filled with rice-like bodies, 
was at one time looked upon as simply a chronic tenosynovitis, but it is 
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now known to be of a tuberculous nature. In addition to the presence of 
a small quantity of turbid fluid, which is sometimes indeed sero-purulent, 
and the presence of these rice-like bodies, the sheath itself is thickened 
and irregular, with fibrinous or cheesy material and "rice bodies" adherent 
to its surface. The latter vary in size from the head of a pin to a pea, 
they are smooth and flattened, and are usually somewhat ovoid in shape. 
The condition may co-exist with disease of a neighbouring joint, . but it 
more often occurs alone. The most usual situation for the affection is in 
the common flexor sheath in front of the wrist ; it may also occur on the 
front of the fingers or at the back of the wrist, in the sheath of the peronei 
tendons and the extensors of the foot. Active work seems to predispose 
to the condition. 

Symptoms. — The most noticeable signs of this condition are the 
rubbing of these bodies against each other, the presence of a certain amount 
of dull pain, increased by pressure, and an indistinct sense of fluctuation. 
The presence of the rice bodies is very noticeable where there is a con- 
striction in the sac, as for example on the palmar surface of the fingers, 
where one part of the distended sheath is in front of the phalanx, and the 
other part is in front of the metacarpal bone. On pressing the contents from 
one part into the other the crepitant feeling of the rice bodies as they 
pass through the constricted portion is quite evident ; this is also well 
marked in the case of the hygroma in front of the wrist 

The prognosis is very grave. The disease is apt to extend from the ^^ 
sheath to the tendons themselves and destroy them, and, apart from local ~K~ 
troubles such as adhesion and suppuration, the disease is likely to become ^ — * 
general or to extend to neighbouring bones or joints. 

Treatment. — The best method of treatment is to make a free incisions ■» 
into the tendon sheath, and to evacuate all the rice bodies. The cavity*^: ^ 
should then be scraped with a sharp spoon and washed out with a i-4ooc^^» ■ 
sublimate solution, and a small quantity of a 10% emulsion of iodoform ani£_-» * 
glycerine (see p. 184) injected. The cavity is filled up with the emulsion. mt~. ■» 
and while it is welling out, the incision in the skin is stitched up by ^fc 
continuous suture; no drainage tube is required. In a good many case=.^^s^ 
the trouble subsides after this treatment, but if there should be recurrence- ~^ = ~- 
the operation must be repeated ; in fact the treatment is the same as tha -^■^ 
recommended for tuberculous chronic abscess (see Part I., p. 249). 

In the case of hygroma of the wrist extending into the forearm, twc^^^ 
incisions should be made, one above and one below the annular ligaments- — 
The contents of the sac should then be completely evacuated, the cavity* 
filled up with iodoform and glycerine and the skin wound stitched up>- 
e all these operations must be done with strict antiseptic precautions. 
The hand should be kept on a splint for several weeks, passive movement 
being carried out once or twice a week. 

When this method does not succeed, the sheath must be dissected out 
f as possible in the manner described below for the treatment 
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of the second form of tuberculous teno-synovitis. Formerly various other 
methods, such as compression or the injection of iodine, were employed, 
or in some cases of hygroma of the wrist the cavity was drained antiseptically 
after splitting the annular ligament ; but none of them are as satisfactory as 
the one just mentioned. 

(b) Teno-synovitis without "rice bodies/— In the second form of 

tuberculous teno-synovitis the synovial membrane is much thickened and 
pulpy, and this condition is often secondary to diseases of bones or joints 
in the neighbourhood, or to chronic abscesses, though sometimes it is a 
primary affection. 

The patients are usually young adults from 18 to 25 years of age, and 
the tendon sheaths chiefly affected are those about the hand and instep. 
In the hand the common sheath of the flexors, or those of the fingers or 
thumb are most often affected; the sheaths of the extensors are also 
irequently attacked. The disease generally begins in the tendon sheath, 
and may be confined to it for a considerable time, but the tendon often 
becomes affected eventually, and may ultimately be completely eaten through 
by the granulation tissue. Abscesses frequently form, make their way to 
the skin and burst; in other cases the disease may extend to the joint 
over which the tendon passes. 

The condition may follow upon some previous inflammation, or may 

come on insidiously, and in the latter case the first thing that the patient 

visually notices is difficulty in movement and the presence of a diffuse, 

ill-defined, soft swelling parallel with the tendon; in some situations, as 

Mot example at the front of the wrist, this swelling may be hour-glass in 

shape. The mass is movable laterally along with the tendon, but not 

longitudinally. It is elastic and semi-fluctuating, but unless there be actual 

suppuration true fluctuation is absent. The movements of the tendons 

«re impeded, and later on there will be contraction of the fingers, or even 

solution of continuity of the tendons. 

Treatment.— Operative. — Excision of the affected sheath or sheaths 
is by far the best treatment. This of course must be done strictly anti- 
septically, and the operation required is usually an extensive one. The 
treatment must be as thorough as in the case of an arthrectomy for 
tuberculous joint mischief. The incisions must be so planned that the 
sheath or sheaths are fully exposed over the whole of the affected area. 
In the case of the extensor tendons, for instance, a flap with its convexity 




Fig. 77.— Gland Separator or Fine Dissector. One end is a very fine dissector 
with which delicate work, such as the separation of the tendon sheath from the sur- 
rounding parts, can be easily done ; the other is bent and is probe pointed and serves to 
pull aside the structures thus isolated. 

to one side is raised from the back of the hand so as to expose the whole 
swelling. The tendon sheath is then carefully isolated from the surrounding 
parts, and the whole of the disease is cut away with scissors or the knife. 
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This is usually comparatively easily done ; the chief essential for success is 
to isolate the whole of the affected area from the healthy tissues before 
opening and clipping the sheath away. By means of a blunt periosteum 
detacher or a gland separator (see Fig. 77), the tendon sheath is easily 
isolated, and the deeper part especially so freed that it can be lifted 
up from the subjacent tissues. The tendon sheath is then divided by 
two circular incisions, one well above and the other well below the 
limits of the disease, and the affected portion is incised vertically 
from one circular incision to the 
other; this lays the sheath fully 
open, and the whole of the dis- 
eased portion of the sheath can 
then be removed in one piece (see 
Fig. 78). After removal of the 
sheath the tendon should be ex- 
amined to see whether it be affected, 
and if any soft points be found, 
they should be thoroughly scraped 
out. The skin flap is then laid 
down and stitched in place, and, 
if the operation has been done 
antiseptically, the wound heals by 
first intention, and the result is 
remarkably satisfactory. 

After-treatment. — After the opera- 
tion the hand is placed on a splint 
with the fingers somewhat flexed 
and kept at rest until the wound 
has healed. The first dressings 
may generally be removed and the 
stitches taken out in ten days, when 

moTM Hi nit riuion-irnt mill. ,. , . _ . 

a collodion dressing is fixed on, the 
splint left off, and the patient encouraged to practise active movements ; 
passive motion is employed once or twice a week for several weeks. 

We have had the opportunity of treating several cases of this kind, and 
have been very much surprised at the ease with which movement is 
regained. There is not nearly the same difficulty in obtaining free move- 
ment, nor is there the same tendency to adhesion to surrounding parts as 
there is in cases where the tendon sheath is intact, and where the surgeon 
has to do with plastic teno-synovitis ; indeed the difference is so great 
that it has occurred to us that in cases of plastic teno-synovitis limited 
to a few tendons removal of the sheath might also be the best practice. 
The tendon moves freely in the cellular tissue, and very soon a sort of 
sheath is re-formed around it. If recurrence of the tuberculous affection 
take place, the operation should be repeated ; as a rule the 
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at the upper or lower end of the incision, where a sufficient amount of 
the sheath has not been removed at the first operation. When the affec- 
tion is situated in the palmar bursa, the operation is performed in a 
similar manner, the annular ligament being split as already described on 
p. 2 19, and the tendon sheaih dissected out. 

Short of this, which is by far the best method of treating these cases, 
the next best plan is to scrape away as much of the tuberculous material 
is possible, and to inject iodoform and glycerine emulsion. If it be not 
desirable to give an anaesthetic for the purpose, a hypodermic needle may 
be introduced into the cavity, any fluid that is present drawn off, and the 
emulsion then injected without withdrawing the needle. 

Ta& non-operative methods of treatment which may have to be 
employed in some cases are very unsatisfactory. They consist in fixation 
°1" the part on a suitable splint for a very prolonged period. Simultaneously, 
firm pressure should be applied by means of a large mass of cotton wool 
wrapped around the limb with a bandage stiffened with gum or starch 
°utside it. In the hand, for example, the limb is fixed on a splint with 
the fingers in a semi-flexed position, the metacarpus extended, and the 
thumb hanging down over the side of the splint, and not applied closely 
to the forefinger lest stiffness occur, when the power of opposition of 
tn e thumb to the fingers would be tost. The starch and cotton wool 
b»r»<Jage is then firmly applied. At the same time the patient should be 
placed under the best hygienic conditions obtainable ; he should, if possible, 
°e Sent to the country, and cod-liver oil and a plentiful nourishing diet 
should be administered. The results, however, are usually very unsatisfactory, 
ar »d unless some radical treatment be employed, the condition is likely to 
^^^Ome complicated with disease of a neighbouring joint. 

When a case of this kind is complicated with joint or bone disease, 
e chances of eradicating the mischief, either by expectant or by operative 
Te atment, are comparatively small. Expectant treatment is almost certain 
'ead to disappointment, whilst operative treatment will generally require 
t>e too extensive to be feasible. When both the joint and the tendon 
^^ths lying over it are diseased, it would be necessary not only to dissect 

P^'ay the tendon sheath, as already described, but also to perform arthrec- 
0rr »y of the joint ; between the two, the chances of eradicating the disease, 
° n the one hand, and of obtaining a useful limb, on the other, are very 
er **ote. An operation of this nature will also of necessity be a very pro- 
nged one, and the patient will be exposed to the danger of severe shock. 
** most cases, therefore, where well-marked disease of a joint co-exists 
"•th that of the tendon sheaths over it, amputation is the best practice. 
t is only when the disease in the joint is in quite an early stage and 
*hen the tendons involved are few in number that it is possible to content 
° n eself with dissecting out the tendons sheaths and fixing the joint. But 
*hen the disease is extensive, and more especially when abscesses have 
formed in connection either with the sheaths or the joint, some radical 
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operation such as amputation is necessary. Further, it must be remembered 
that in these cases of tendon sheath disease, there seems to be a special 
liability to the occurrence of phthisis, and unless something radical be 
done, the patient is very apt indeed to develop lung trouble. 

SYPHILITIC TENO-SYNOVITIS.— Syphilis affects the sheaths of 
tendons in the same way as it attacks the synovial membrane of joints. 
In the secondary period of the disease the tendon sheaths, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the joints, are apt to be affected with a form of 
serous synovitis. The condition is chronic, but it yields very readily to 
anti-syphilitic treatment (see Part I., Chap. XII.). In the tertiary stage gum- 
mala may form in connection with the tendon sheaths, but they are very- 
rare. The treatment is, of course, that appropriate for tertiary syphilis. 



NEW GROWTHS. 

New growths in connection with the tendons and tendon sheaths are 
very rare. Myxoma, fibroma, and sarcoma may occur as primary growths, 
and their treatment is removal according to the circumstances of the case. 

GANGLION. 

The only other condition which need be referred to in connection 
with tendon sheaths is that known as ganglion. By this term is under- 
stood a sac, usually comparatively small and containing a glairy fluid, whose 
wall resembles in structure the tendon sheath to which it is attached. They 
generally occur in connection with tendons which are over-used. In pianists 
they are very common on the back of the wrist; in needle-women, about 
the thumb and the wrist. They form hard tumours which move laterally 
with the tendon and vertically also when the fingers are moved. Ganglia 
may also occur in connection with joints ; this variety is most often seen 
about the wrist, where they communicate directly with the synovial cavity. 
In this form the sac is very often multiple, whilst in those connected with 
the finger tendons it is usually single. 

TREATMENT.— The simplest method of treatment is to burst the 
ganglion by pressure, and so disperse its contents into the cellular tissue, 
and by subsequent pressure to effect an obliteration of the cavity. This 
may sometimes be readily done when the wall of the sac is thin, and good 
pressure can be made against the subjacent bone. Forcible pressure is 
applied to the swelling by one or both thumbs, which squeeze the ganglion 
against the bone ; if sufficient pressure be exerted, the ganglion is suddenly 
felt to give way. The compression is maintained, and the part kneaded 
until the whole of the contents of the sac have been pressed out into 
the cellular tissue. A pad in the form of a graduated compress is then 
applied, a piece of lint about the sitt of the ganglion being first placed 
over the spot, a somewhat larger piece outside, and then one larger still, 
until a sufficient amount has been put on to enable the bandage to get 
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firm hold, and thus to apply effectual pressure; outside the last layer of 

tint may be placed a penny, or a piece of metal or wood of about that 

size. The object of this is to press the walls of the sac together, in the 

hope that they will adhere. The bandage is left on for about a week, and 

then nothing further is necessary. If the ganglion be cured, there will 

be no further trouble ; if not, it will re-fill. This treatment is successful in 

a considerable number of cases, and it should be tried as a first measure. 

If the ganglion re-fill after rupture, or if the sac be too firm to give 

way on pressure, the best procedure is to take a small tenotomy knife, and, 

after purifying it and the skin, to puncture the latter at a little distance from 

the ganglion, make the knife penetrate right across the sac to the wall on 

the opposite side, and then to cut horizontally to one side so as to divide 

the ganglion. The tenotomy knife is then withdrawn, and the contents 

°f the sac are squeezed out ; a small quantity often oozes through the 

tenotomy wound whilst the rest is dispersed into the cellular tissue. Of 

course the anatomical distribution of vessels and nerves in the vicinity 

m ust be borne in mind whilst performing this small operation, and in 

some situations, for this reason, the method cannot be employed. It is 

lr *iportant to remember that if the sac wall be merely punctured, the 

gangli on ^1 re-fill ; a wide opening must be made so that the contents are 

freely evacuated into the cellular tissue around. After the knife is with- 

^Wn, collodion is painted over the skin puncture, and a pad and bandage 

3X6 firmly applied over the seat of the ganglion in the manner just 

^escribed, and this is left on for about a week. 

In some cases the ganglion persistently re-fills after rupture or tenotomy, 

° r in others it may be so situated that it can neither be ruptured nor 

sa fely divided with a tenotome, on account of the relation of the 

vessels, etc. Apart from these, the case may be one of compound ganglion, 

m which one compartment has been evacuated, but others remain, and 

afterwards increase in size. In all these cases it is best to dissect out the 

sac - A curved incision is made over the swelling, of course with careful 

antiseptic precautions, a flap turned aside, the ganglion exposed, and its wall 

^ated with a dissector and cut away. In doing this the sheath of the 

tendon is naturally opened, and, when the ganglion communicates with a 

joint, the articular cavity also ; but if the operation be done antiseptically, 

no trouble results. The wound is then stitched up and antiseptic dressings 

are applied ; as a rule it is not necessary to put on a splint. After a few 

days active and passive motion is begun, but there is very little tendency 

for the tendon to adhere to its sheath. 

Summary of treatment — The treatment, then, of ganglion in the order 

of severity of the procedures is rupture by simple pressure, division by 

means of the tenotomy knife, and excision. The choice must depend on 

the circumstances of the case, more especially on the situation of the 

ganglion, the firmness of its walls, and the question whether it is compound 

or not; those connected with joints are usually compound. 
pt. 11. p 
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TRAUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 

The injuries of tendons which require consideration are division through 
i open wound, subcutaneous rupture, and dislocation. The treatment of 
these will vary according as the case comes under notice directly the injury 
is occurred or as it is seen only after the lapse of considerable time. 

DIVISION OF TENDONS.— The effects of injuries of the tendon M 

.eaths have been described in the preceding chapter, and we shall only -^ 

consider here the question of division of tendons. Injuries accompanied ,fc 

by divisions of tendons usually occur about the hand or the forearm, and-fci 

the tendon may be divided transversely or obliquely. 

(a) Recent injuries.— SyraptomB.— The immediate results of divisior— »- 
of a tendon are loss of movement in the parts to which the tendon is irtni"hrr~» 
and separation of the divided ends. This separation is entirely due to th» J ^r— 
retraction of the upper end caused by the contraction of the muscle fioii ^ 
which the tendon takes its origin. The degree of separation depenfi^M 

partly on the anatomical arrangement of the tendon and partly on th M 

length of the muscle ; the longer the muscle, the greater will be tb^^H 
retraction. As regards the first point, some tendons have accessory o.-^^— 
nections with bones, or junctions with other tendons, and cannot therefra^^^" 
be drawn up even though completely divided. For instance, in the tendon*- -" 
of the extensor communis digitorum, there are fibrous bands passing betwu- ^ 
the three inner tendons which prevent any marked degree of rctmciiun 
the divided ends. In the tendo Achillis there are bands running from «^*i 
tendon to the bone above its main point of insertion, and these serve * 

keep the tendon more or less in position, if the wound be close to its in^^S^*- 
tion ; on the other hand, if the division occur more than an inch above tf*-^ 1 
point there are no restraining bands of this kind, and there may be v**^D' 
marked separation, a gap of as much as an inch and a half being soin^ 
times left between the divided ends. 
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When a tendon has been divided, and the ends remain in fairly 

ciose apposition, the interval between them becomes filled up with clot, 

and, provided that there be no suppuration, young fibrous tissue forms 

between the ends in about a fortnight ; in five or six weeks this will be 

dense and able to bear considerable strain, and ultimately it comes to 

closely resemble the normal tendon in structure. Apart from asepsis, the 

probability that a divided tendon will unite without surgical assistance 

depends to a great extent upon the particular tendon involved. For 

instance, the tendo Achillis unites much more readily than the flexors of 

the fingers, when they are divided within their synovial sheaths. In the 

latter case, if the ends of the tendon be not brought close together, they 

yer y quickly contract adhesions to the sheath, and their action is much 

"^terfered with, and may be entirely lost. 

Treatment. — When a tendon has been divided in an open wound, the 

Patient should be placed under an anaesthetic as soon as possible, and steps 

t^en (see Part I., p. 184) to render the wound aseptic, because proper 

^nion will not take place should suppuration occur, even though the divided 

e nds be brought into apposition. If the soft parts only be injured, it is 

better not to apply undiluted carbolic acid to the wound, unless the latter 

^ extremely dirty, because necrosis of the ends of the tendons might result, 

ar| d thus interfere with satisfactory union. 

Primary tendon suture. — The next point is to stitch the divided ends 
*°gether; if they be merely approximated, and not directly united, the 
re sult is seldom satisfactory. The ends of the tendon will almost certainly 
^fUte with the scar tissue, and, even if this do not occur, the lymph thrown 
°**t between the ends will not organize properly, and the function of the 
* e **don will be more or less completely destroyed. The first important point 
ls to find the divided ends ; it is usually fairly easy to find the distal end, but 
***e proximal one often offers considerable difficulty. The description of 
***e various steps of the operation for tendon suture will be much facili- 
tated if we take as an example a case of transverse division across the 
**Ont of the wrist. If the lower end of the divided tendon be not lying 
e *posed in the wound, it will readily come into view on flexing the fingers 
^^d the wrist. When the cut end appears in the wound, it should be seized 
^*th a pair of tenaculum forceps, which are left on, so as to make sure 
***at it does not again escape. The upper end is, however, difficult to find, 
because at the time of the accident the muscle usually retracts very markedly, 
***d the tendon is often drawn up a long way within its sheath. The simplest 
^y to expose it is to squeeze the belly of the muscle forcibly downwards 
*fter flexing the elbow joint fully ; in many cases it is thus possible to 
tfring the tendon gradually into reach, so that it can be seized with a pair 
°f catch forceps and pulled well down into the wound. 

If this plan be unsuccessful, the tendon may sometimes be brought into 
^ew by extending the other fingers ; in other cases, it may be necessary to 
extend the incision upwards, and lay open the sheath until the divided end 
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Where, however, the slitting-up of the sheath would be likely to 
involve danger to important structures, an alternative procedure that answers 
equally well may be employed. A second incision is made over the tendon, 
well above the wound, and the sheath opened ; from this incision the tendon 
is pushed down until its divided end appears in the original wound. In 
one or other of these ways it is generally possible to get hold of the two 
ends, which, in a recent wound, may be brought into apposition without 
any undue tension by relaxing the parts (in the example before us, by fully 
flexing the fingers, the wrist, and the elbow). 

The next point is to see that the divided ends are clean cut ; if they 
be ragged, a clean section should be made with a sharp knife through 
each of them. The ends are then stitched together. If an ordinary 
interrupted suture be passed between the ends, the thread (as in the as 
of muscles) simply separates the fibres of the tendon as it is tightened 
and cuts its way out directly. The best plan is to pass the needle across 
from front to back through the whole thickness of the tendon quite to ^ 

one edge of it and close to the line of division, and then to tie the ^ 
thread over the small piece of tendon included in the loop (see Fig. 79. A). _ ■ 
Although the piece of tendon below the ligature may possibly die, a secure — ^- 
hold is thus obtained, which may be pulled M^^ 

Ull >iH upon firmly without fear of the thread _fcj» 

[I '|fl cutting its way out. The same procedure-^^ — 
should be adopted also on the opposite=s* :s 
I I . 9 side of the tendon, and both the uppcix -1 
y i^ l ftj lf and lower ends should be prepared in thiss^- _ 
V m way, care being taken that the -ti'-tv - ^ m 
jrv 4f\^ are inserted at exactly corresponding point-^- 

'I I ' I * in the two ends, so that the tendon is 

|| b twisted when they are tied together. Tl — 

A ends of the corresponding threads on eith- -«, 

Am £^ulliilmUUK l hHii«i which S ' C ' e °^ tne ( '' v ' s ' on are trlen '"^ T'C't 1- MS 

»« ""'"ojtmm^V \ n vi*e' h ihc U iiu"nl sufficiently closely to bring the two c ■ -vt 
i»iuii», i »rai^^«daujon. ■£• fin« coup- surfaces into apposition (see Fig. 79. B). \\ 

stitches in the centre to reinforce the lateral ones ; these will prevent ^C *ir 
cut surfaces from becoming displaced laterally or curled up, and as tkr-»-»> 
bear any strain they may be inserted in the ordinary manner. 
The best material for uniting tendons is fine fishing gut. This sho»«-« W 
no' be the ordinary salmon gut, which is used for stitching the skin, !■*! 
fine threads which are prepared by some instrument makers #*r 
jUp wounds in the coats of the intestine. It is better, b 
he finest chromic catgut for the centre stitches, as it is natur*"/ 
that they should be absorbed after a time, 
n several tendons are divided in the same wound it is ncceairj" 
the two divided ends belong to the same musd* 
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before they are united; if there be any doubt, the muscle in question 
can be made to contract by applying the Faradic current to it ; the tendon 
thus acted upon is then easily identified. 

After the tendon has been united, the wound should be stitched up care- 
folly so as to get union by first intention over the spot at which the 
division has occurred. If necessary, a catgut drain may be placed in one 
corner of the wound so as to avoid the possibility of its becoming dis- 
tended with serum or blood, which would materially interfere with union. 
When the wound is very dirty when first seen, a drainage tube should, 
However, be employed. The ordinary antiseptic dressings are applied, 
aT *<l the limb is fixed on a splint in such a position as to keep the 
tendons fully relaxed. In the case of a wound on the front of the wrist, 
*He upper arm, forearm and hand may be fixed in a trough of poroplastic 
Material or gutta-percha, which is moulded to fit the limb, whilst the elbow, 
***igers, and wrist are kept fully flexed. 

After-treatment — This position of extreme flexion may be gradually 
r ^laxed by taking off the splint every two or three days, and increasing its 
^**gles slightly each time. In about a fortnight the patient should be 
Encouraged to move the fingers, and gentle passive movement may also be 
*^gun. By that time it will be found that, on stretching the fingers, some 
Adhesions have formed, but they are soft, and readily give way. It is of 
bourse essential not to use force enough to tear through the union in the 
*^ndon, but where the stitching has been done according to the plan 
r ^commended above, there is not much fear of such an accident. From 
*His time onward, constant movement of the fingers by the patient himself, 
^•nd the employment of passive movement once or twice a day, gradually 
increasing in range and length of time, must be regularly employed. Very 
Considerable movement and sometimes complete restoration of function will 
r esult if this treatment be carefully and assiduously carried out. 

(b) Old injuries. — When a considerable time has elapsed after the 
Receipt of the injury and union has not occurred, it is often extremely 
difficult to secure a satisfactory result, whether there was in the first instance 
^n open wound or a subcutaneous rupture. The only possible chance of 
doing so here lies in operation, but even then there is often great 
difficulty in finding and bringing the divided ends properly into apposition. 
Secondary tendon suture. — The following is the best method for these 
c ^ses; for purposes of illustration we shall take division of a tendon in 
front of the wrist, where no union has resulted, and where the ends of the 
tendon are not even adherent to the scar. An incision should be made 
Erectly in the line of the tendon ; if there be no scar tissue, it is well to 
niake it curved, so that the incision in the skin and fascia does not corre- 
spond to the point in the tendon at which suture is to be practised (see 
Kg. 80) ; there will then be no adhesion between the line of suture and the 
*car. Very extensive dissection is often required to expose the divided ends, 
h the example we are considering, the lower portion of the tendon will be 
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behind the annular ligament, possibly in the palm, and the upper one wb 
be some considerable distance up the sheath ; both ends will be firm" 
adherent to the structures in their immediate neigl 
bourhood. Hence it is evident that the ends can on! 
be found by a free dissection. The search for lt- 
upper end is greatly facilitated by prolonging the ski 
incision upwards, so as to expose the lower end m 
the belly of the muscle ; by following this down, lb 
tendon may be found. The sheath is next opened, tU 
tendon freed from any adhesions it may have co- 
tracted, and enough of the free end removed 
provide a freshly-cut surface. The distal portion 
the tendon must next be sought for and treated in 
similar manner. In the example before us it is ve^ 
difficult to find the end behind the annular ligame - 
but if the end of the tendon cannot be got at, 
better plan than dividing the ligament is to cut ic=- 
the palm and expose the tendon well on the dis= 
side of the division ; then, by pushing a probe 
the sheath, the point at which adhesion has taL— s 
oHhc'ikV""' rf lJm " t "' place may be found and an attempt made, by push- 

the probe upwards through the adhesions, to make^ 
protrude into the wound and form a guide along which the tissw « 
can be turned aside until the end is got at. When this is secured =& 
the adhesions freed, it is always possible to pull the tendon up S. 
the wound, because the distal end has not undergone shrinking ; 
interval between the divided ends is due to contraction of the muse "■- 
fibres, and therefore the shortening only affects the proximal portion. 

(a) The flap-Tnelhod.—When the free end of the distal portion 1 
been brought into the wound, it must be prepared in a manner simila-*' 
that employed for the proximal portion, and the next point is how 
bring the two ends properly into apposition. As a rule this cannofc 
done by the method recommended for recent cases, as the shortening 
the muscle does not allow of the ends being brought into apposi *■ ! 
without danger of the stitches cutting out. Various plans have fc»* 
suggested to overcome this difficulty. The simplest is to split the prosit 
end of the tendon and turn a piece down so as to make it sufficiently Ic 
to meet the distal portion without undue tension. This may be done 
making a transverse incision at a distance of from one to two inches ab* 7 
the free end of the proximal portion of the divided tendon, according to ** 
amount of shortening present. This incision only goes half way across th< 
tendon, and from this point the latter is split vertically downwards along 
the middle line as far as can be done without completely detaching t ht * 
flap; in other words the incision is carried to within a quarter of a" 
inch of the divided end (see Fig. 81. A). A flap is thus turned down. 
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but, as it would easily become completely separated if any strain were 
put upon it, it is well to insert one or two catgut stitches between the 
sides of the vertical incision at its lower end where the tendon might split, 
surkd tie them tightly, thus giving strength to the now elongated structure. 
If now the tendon be long 
enough, the flap which has 
been turned down should be 
stitched to the distal portion 
in the manner already de- 
scribed (see p. 228), the 
vaxious joints of the hand 
and fingers being fully flexed 
to obviate tension. In long- 
standing cases it is often 
necessary to turn up a similar 
flap from the distal portion 
a lso; if this has been done 
11 is well to make the two 
flaps longer than necessary 
50 that one overlaps the 
°*her. One or two fine cat- 
fcut stitches between the ad- 
3acent sides will then give 
*** extremely satisfactory union (see Fig. 81. C). 

After-treatment — This will be much the same as that already described 

for cases of recent injury. The wound is stitched up 
and healing by first intention is aimed at. The parts 
at first are kept fully flexed, and then the joints are 
gradually extended ; at the end of a fortnight active 
and passive movements are begun with a view of pre- 
venting adhesions. Greater care must of course be taken 
when the tendons have been lengthened, lest the flap of 
tendon should be torn away altogether; but that danger 
is to a great extent minimized by putting in lateral 
stitches below in the manner already described. 

(b) Bridging with catgut — Cases, however, occur in 
which this method is insufficient, and various others 
may be adopted. A plan which occasionally yields 
fairly good results when there is a long tendon en- 
closed in a sheath, is the following (see Fig. 82). After 
the ends of the tendon have been freed, they are ap- 
proximated as much as possible by the lateral stitches 
already described (see p. 228). A long piece of catgut 
is then taken and the needle passed backwards and forwards from one 
end of the tendon to the other several times, so that the gap between the 



Fig. 81.— Methods op approximating the divided ends 
op a Tendon. The splitting off of the flap is shown in A ; in 
B the flap has been turned down into the interval and sutured 
in position. C shows a method that may be used when the gap 
between the divided ends is too wide to admit of the first 
method. 




Fig. 8s. — Method op 
^Bridging a gap BE- 
tween the ends op a 
Xendon by catgut. 
Xhe lateral stitches which 
«traw the ends together as 
t*ear as possible are seen 
On either side. The gap 
between U then bridged in 
Hy catgut sutures as shown 
Ui the diagram; the arrows 
show the direction inwhich 
the needle is passed. 
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divided ends is bridged by a number of catgut strands; while this is 
being done, the parts are relaxed and the wound is then closed. The 
result is that lymph and blood are poured out amongst the catgut threads* 
the lymph and the catgut itself become organized, and in some cases a. 
fairly satisfactory tendon has resulted. 

In these cases, as in the others, it is well to gradually reduce thes 
flexion of the limb, and after two or three weeks active and passive move- 
ments may be commenced. There is no likelihood of the stitches cutting 
through at all quickly. Possibly the small tag of tendon on either side 
will ultimately die, but the separation of the piece, if it occur at all, is sm 
matter of a very long time, provided that the wound be aseptic. 

(c) Transplantation. — Again, transplantation of tendons has been attemptt 
A piece is completely split off from a neighbouring tendon and stitched t< 
each end of the one divided ; or the tendon of one of the lower 
may be employed in a similar manner. In tendons, however, the bli 
vessels are too few for the new piece 
the same manner as a skin-graft, and thi 

the same way as the strands of catgut just described. It is hardly lik 
that the detached portion of tendon will retain its vitality ; it probably 01 
serves as a guide for the new tissue and as pabulum for the cells to 
away. Further, on account of its thickness and size, it is less likely to 
quickly eaten up and replaced than is catgut, and it is therefore very apt 
act as a foreign body. Where transplantation is employed, lateral stitc^^k— aes 
holding the two ends of the original tendon in position, and also giv m weg 
support when the period of passive motion arrives, must, of course, Tie 

inserted. 

(d) Implantation. — When it is impossible to reconstruct the tendon 1>y 
one of these methods, a certain amount of restoration of function rmr».^j 
sometimes be obtained by attaching the distal end of the divided tenci on 
to a neighbouring sound one. For example, when one of the tend*^=» ,ls 
of the flexor profundus digitorum has been divided and a consider*- t-*' e 
portion of it has been lost by sloughing or otherwise, the remaining port** 3 " 
of its lower end should be defined and refreshed ; the side of * * ne 
neighbouring uninjured tendon of the same muscle should then be m^*-*-™ 
raw, and the two tendons are united laterally by fine catgut stitches ^^s^ 
Fig- 83). Another way of carrying out the same procedure is to split t^ie 
healthy tendon, and, after paring the distal end of the divided one, *° 
insert the latter between the two halves of the split tendon and stitch i * * n 
place {see Fig. 84) ; this is a rather more certain method than the f>re- 
ceding one. The fingers must of course be fully flexed so as to relw 
all tension during union. If successful, the result of the operation is ih-af 
when the muscle contracts it pulls not only on the uninjured tendons, but 
also on the newly attached one, and as the function of all four tendons is the 
same, a uniform flexion of all the fingers is obtained ; the power of flexing 

the affected finger independently of the others is, however, of course lost. 
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Lastly, in some cases where attempts at union of the divided ends 
have proved fruitless, both ends of the divided tendon have been attached 
to the scar, so that when the muscle contracts it pulls upon the scar and, 




■ a previously prepared raw surface made 
11 the lateral aspect of the sound icndun 




through this, upon the distal end of the tendon. This method is of 
course very inefficient and should only be adopted where nothing else can 
*>e done. 

In all cases any scar tissue present should be dissected out as 
c *»ix»pletely as possible; as a matter of fact, it is usually found that the 
Uri injured tendons act better after an operation has been performed to 
Ur "tt the divided one, because the former are generally to a certain extent 
1 '"* l «^ rfered with in their action by adhesions to the scar tissue, and these 
ir «^ of course removed by dissection. 

RUPTURE OF TENDONS. —Solution of continuity in a tendon 

*_ ,l: *~»out any breach of the skin may occur as a result of irregular and 

^^•'•snt muscular contraction. For example, when a person in falling tries 

«-etain his balance, he sometimes ruptures the ligamentum patella: ; 

*-* *^«;d, this is more common than rupture of the quadriceps extensor 

^^^rle itself. Other tendons which are frequently ruptured are the tendo 

" ^■^illis, about an inch and a half from its insertion into the os calcis, and 

e long head of the biceps cubiti. 

"X'reatment. — This may be either by means of position, in which the 
J^C:t is to bring the ends into as good apposition as possible, or by 
^^ation, in which the ends of the tendon are stitched together. In 
Cc *<ling upon the method to adopt, a good deal will depend upon the 
fet ^dcj n ruptured, and the exact point at which the rupture has 
^^^Virred. For example, rupture of the tendo Achillis is very readily 
°"u\(r e d by union without any need for operative interference; this is 
^ x plained by the fact that the tendon runs in loose cellular tissue. On the 
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other hand, rupture of the quadriceps femoris lendon does not usually 
give nearly such a satisfactory result if treated merely by position. With. 
the latter form of treatment the worst results are those obtained in the^ 
case of tendons, such as those of the fingers and thumb, which nin in-. 
iong and rigid tendon sheaths ; in these cases union is rare. This fact 
must also be borne in mind in performing tenotomy ; these particular- 
tendons should not be divided opposite the fingers or in parts where the 
ends are free to retract for a long distance ; wherever possible they should; 
be divided in the fore-arm. We shall take as examples of this affectior- 
rupture of the tendo Achillis and of the ligamentum patellar, and 
indicate the treatment appropriate for them. 

(«) Rupture of the tendo Achillis. — In rupture of the tendo Achilha— r ^ 
treatment by position is usually sufficient. A band is secured around th*; — -g- 
thigh ; this may be either a leather strap, furnished with a buckle or rin; _^ — 
or, if this be unobtainable, the thigh may be encircled by a piece - 
strapping. A length of bandage is inserted beneath the strapping at d^p- ~th 
centre of the posterior aspect of the limb, and knotted in a loop. 
slipper is then put on the foot, and in the heel a hole is made throu 
which another piece of bandage passes, and this is also tied 

Then by means of a piece of ela== 
bandage or india-rubber tubing 
ing between these two loops, the 
is drawn up and at the same 
the knee is flexed (see Fig. 85), 
the result that the divided endsw 
the tendon remain in fairly 
apposition (although they are ~^ >' 

absolutely in contact), and un ^«oi 
occurs as a rule quite satisfactory ■■ _?• 
This apparatus must be kept: °n 

continuously for about a fortni^sH 
and then the tension of the ela-^'' c 
should be diminished and the patient 
encouraged to move the ankle jo* 1 ". 
The apparatus may be left off ent i w^'y 
after about three weeks, but ^"^ 
patient should not be allowed tats" nrf 
on the foot until five weeks h^* Ve 
th«w»i«. elapsed from the rime of the inji**?- 

Between the third and the fifth week he should lie in bed and be encourag ed 
to move the foot, and a certain amount of passive movement may be prac- 
tised with the object of preventing the adhesion of the newly formed tendo" 
to the surrounding parts. After five weeks he may be allowed to wa'* 
about, at first with the assistance of a crutch or stick. In many cases he 
without any massage being required. 
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Sometimes non-union is met with after rupture of the tendo Achillis, 

either because the case has not been treated, or because for some reason 

satisfactory union has not occurred. Hence it may be necessary to operate 

in order to obtain restoration of function. The operation should be done 

on the lines already laid down for the operations for uniting tendons after 

division in open wounds (see p. 227). As there is here no scar tissue it 

is well in operating to use a curved incision so that the skin incision is 

as far away as possible from the line of union in the tendon. In the case 

of the tendo Achillis, a curved incision is made with the convexity extending 

well over towards the outer side of the limb, the centre of the curve being 

at a point opposite that at which it is hoped to unite the tendon, and the 

ends being well over the inner border of the tendon. A flap consisting 

of skin, superficial and deep fascia, is raised and turned inwards, and 

then the divided ends of the tendon are sought for, the fibrous tissue 

removed, and the ends united. 

(t>) Bupture of the ligamentum patellae. — In the case of rupture of the 
ligamentum patellae, on the other hand, the mere employment of position 
seldom yields a satisfactory result, and it is therefore well, whenever 
possible, to employ immediate suture of the tendon. As a rule the tendon 
is torn off close to or at the patella, and the operation is apt to involve 
opening the knee joint. The incision made should be a curved one with 
the convexity downwards, and the lower limit of the incision should run 
below the tuberosity of the tibia. The flap should be turned up and the 
torn ligament exposed. Any loose tags of tendon are clipped away, and 
the latter is united in the manner already described (see p. 228). In 
the case of a broad tendon like the ligamentum patellae, it is advisable 
not merely to have a thread at each side of it, but also to have one or 
two in the central part; in the intervals between these a continuous catgut 
suture should be inserted. 

After the tendon has been stitched, the wound is closed, an antiseptic 
dressing applied, and the leg placed on a back splint which is considerably 
raised on a suitable pillow or rest in order to relax the quadriceps extensor 
fully. The splint is gradually lowered during the first fortnight until, at 
the end of that time, it lies flat on the bed. In about three weeks 
after the operation the splint may be left off, and the patient encouraged 
to move the limb in bed, but he should not be allowed to get about 
until six weeks have elapsed from the time of the injury. 

This method of treatment is the best in most cases, particularly when 
the patient is healthy and vigorous, and the asepsis of the wound can be 
depended upon. But when the surgeon has not sufficient confidence in 
his asepsis, when the patient objects, or when his health is such that 
operation is deemed inadvisable, the case should be treated by position, 
which is carried out in the following manner. The limb is shaved, and a 
broad piece of strapping, extending about half-way up the limb and reaching 
down to the tubercle of the tibia, is fixed over the front of the thigh. The 
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portion which lies over the patella is cut away so [hat the lower end is c 
a horse-shoe shape, and the sides of the horse-shoe surround the upper 
and lateral borders of that bone. The strapping is firmly bandaged to the 
thigh, and on each side of the patella pieces of tape are sewn on to it, 
and to these the extension apparatus is attached. The limb is then placed 
on a back splint, with a foot-piece at right angles, and at the sides of the 
foot-piece, close to the heel, holes are bored or bars are fitted, to which 
the extension apparatus can be attached. One end of a piece of india- 
rubber tubing is tied to each of the tapes just mentioned, and the other 
attached to the foot-piece of the splint or the bars upon it (see Fig. ! 
By tightening these, any degree of tension required can be employed, with 




a view of bringing down the patella. The limb is kept considerate 
elevated, so as to relax the quadriceps extensor femoris. This apparatus 
should be kept on for about six weeks, the limb being gradually lowered 
during that time, and great care must be taken afterwards, when the parienf 
begins to walk, to increase the flexion of the joint very slowly, lest the 
union should again give away. 

Cases may be met with in which rupture of the ligamentum patellae hai 
occurred a considerable time before the patient comes under notice, and 
no proper union has resulted ; they should be operated upon on the 
lines already laid down. A curved incision is made, the remains of 
the tendon defined, refreshed, and brought together in the manner just 
described (see p. 135). In one case on which we operated lately the 
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short upper portion had curled up and become so matted to the tissues 

around that it was impossible to define it properly, or to get any satisfactory 

approximation. As the patient was completely disabled, a hole was bored 

transversely through the tubercle of the tibia and another transversely through 

the lower end of the patella, and a loop of strong silver wire was passed 

through these holes, and twisted up as tightly as possible. The remains 

of the ligamentum patellae were then united by sutures and the wound 

closed. Healing took place by first intention, and the patient was allowed 

to walk about from the third week onwards, reliance being placed on the 

silver wire to act as a ligamentum patellae. A year has now elapsed since 

^fre operation ; the wire is still in position ; the patient can bend his knee 

lmost to a right angle, and has complete use of the limb. 

(c) Rupture of the long head of the biceps cubiti.— We may also here 

efer to rupture of the long head of the biceps cubiti muscle. This is 

^nerally torn from its scapular attachment, and no method of treatment 

position is completely satisfactory. The plan in general use is to 

3c the arm across the chest, the shoulder and the elbow being fully flexed, 

«it, as may be readily imagined, union is not satisfactory, because the end 

£ the tendon is pulled away from its attachment to the glenoid cavity. 

e only way in which a completely satisfactory result can be looked for 

by operation. This is, however, very difficult. It involves opening the 

oulder joint, and it is very doubtful whether the disability of the limb 

used by rupture of this tendon is so great as to make such an elaborate 

jperation worth while. 

We, therefore, recommend treatment by position in these cases. In 
CMxler to fix the arm in the position alluded to above (which is a very 
irksome one) strapping is used. The axilla, arm and chest are shaved, 
a broad strip of strapping is applied to the back of the upper arm, 
ning near the shoulder joint ; this is brought down over the back 
°^ the elbow, the forearm and the hand, and the limb is fixed in a position 
°*" full flexion. The elbow must be flexed before the strapping is applied. 
* he strapping is carried over the opposite shoulder and across the back, 
an <l is pulled tight enough to produce a sufficient degree of flexion. A 
Sec ond strip is then carried horizontally across the lower part of the arm 
,Us t above the elbow, and then across the chest, so as to fix the arm to 
ye side, this latter turn being repeated two or three times. A bandage is 
Ula % applied over all, and it is well to rub a starch solution into this, so 
18 to form a firm dressing which will not stretch or slip. This apparatus 
fcust be kept on for about four weeks. 

DISLOCATION OF TENDONS.— The tendons most liable to dis- 
placement from violence are the peroneus longus at the outer ankle and 
*e long head of the biceps cubiti, which may become dislocated from the 
l cipital groove. 

Dislocation of the peroneus longus tendon is the more common 

cident,* and it usually results from the patient trying to regain his balance ; 
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a sudden forcible movement when the foot is everted, such as a fall where 
the foot suddenly reaches the ground in an everted position, is very apt 
to dislocate the tendon from its groove. As the accident occurs there is a 
sensation of tearing, accompanied by sudden pain and a certain amount of 
loss of power in the foot. Very often, too, there is a good deal of subfascial 
haemorrhage and considerable swelling, so that, unless the case be seen 
very early, the exact injury cannot be diagnosed until two or three weeks 
have elapsed ; it is then found that on the outer side of the malleolus a 
tendon which ought not to be there rolls about under the finger. 

Treatment. — The treatment consists in replacing the tendon in its 
groove and keeping it there by artificial means until the rent in the sheath 
has united. This may be done either by replacing it by manipulation, and 
afterwards fixing the foot in the inverted position, or by means of operation. 
Without operation it is a very difficult matter to get the tendon satis- 
factorily into place, and more particularly to keep it there afterwards ; and, 
as considerable swelling generally follows the injury, it may readily slip out 
again and the displacement not be recognized until the swelling subsides 
some weeks subsequently. Hence immediate operation is the better pro- 
cedure, and we shall, therefore, describe it first. 

After the skin has been purified, a curved incision is made with the 
convexity forwards, and a flap is turned back, so as to expose the groove behind 
the external malleolus. The tendon is then readily replaced in position after 
everting and extending the foot; care should be taken, while doing this, to see 
that the edge of the torn sheath does not roll up between the tendon and the 
bone. The edges of the sheath are then brought together over the tendon 
by a continuous stitch of fine catgut. The wound is closed, ordinary dressings 
are applied, and the foot is brought to a right angle and strongly inverted. 
This position is maintained by a poro-plastic splint moulded to the outer side 
of the leg and foot, and padded with salicylic wool. The foot, put up in this 
manner, is not touched for ten days, when the stitches are removed and 
active and passive movements are begun. Whilst movement is being 
practised, the thumb should be firmly pressed over the tendon, and the 
foot kept well inverted ; afterwards, the splint is re-applied. This passive 
movement should be practised daily, and the patient should at the same 
time move the foot in various directions himself. It is advisable not to 
allow walking, or to leave the foot out of the splint permanently, until 
about six weeks after the operation, so as to give time for the union of the 
sheath to become quite firm. Adhesion of the tendon to its sheath is 
avoided by the use of this regular daily active and passive motion carried out 
while the surgeon keeps the tendon in its groove, and sees that the patient 
keeps the foot well inverted. 

As has already been said, there is often so much swelling about the 
part that when the surgeon first sees the case it is impossible to diagnose 
the condition, and some time may elapse before the swelling has sufficiently 
subsided for the displacement of the tendon to be made out. It is necessary, 
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therefore, to consider what may be done to relieve the patient when the 
dislocation has remained unreduced for some time. This condition causes 
considerable disability as there is pain on walking, and the patient is unable 
to evert the foot properly ; in some cases he is completely crippled. 

It will be found that, when the tendon has been dislocated for some 

z&eeks, it is extremely difficult both to return it to the groove, and to 

keep it in position afterwards. The groove becomes filled up with 

new tissue, remains of the sheath, etc., and, therefore, even when the 

tendon is got into position, there is a constant tendency for it to 

slip out at once, because there is no proper groove for it to lie in. When, 

therefore, it is possible to get the tendon into position, it will be necessary 

to deepen the groove in the external malleolus in order to keep it there. 

This is done as follows. After making the curved incision above mentioned, 

the soft tissue which fills up the groove is first dissected away, and then, 

by means of a fine gouge and hammer, a channel may be gradually hollowed 

out of the bone corresponding in width to the original groove, but of sufficient 

depth to make it difficult for the tendon to slip out when it has once been 

replaced. The tendon is then replaced, any soft fascial tissue present 

stitched over it to form a sheath, the incision closed, and the foot put up 

flexed and inverted as in the previous case. Passive motion should be 

begun quite early, as otherwise the tendon is likely to become adherent 

*° the bone; certainly not more than a week should be allowed to elapse 

before active and passive motions are commenced, and they should be carried 

°ut daily for about three or four weeks after the operation, the splint being 

c °ntinued in the intervals. At the end of that time the splint can, as a 

ru le, be left off, and the patient encouraged to move the foot often and to walk 

^•bout a little, the foot being kept carefully inverted while he does so. 

-■^ssive motion is required for about eight weeks after the operation, and 

*he case may then be left to nature. 

When a longer period has elapsed since the injury it may be impossible 

*° replace the tendon in the groove on account of the retraction of the 

*-*elly of the muscle. In such cases the following procedure has been 

^tlopted successfully. The groove in the bone is in the first place thoroughly 

Reared, and then deepened in the manner just described. The tendon 

13 divided very obliquely, and the two ends are brought over into the 

&Oove prepared for them and stitched together. If the incision in the 

te ndon be made sufficiently oblique the two parts do not become actually 

^parated as they lie in the groove but slightly overlap one another. The 

Portions which overlap are then stitched together laterally by fine catgut 

itches (see Fig. 87). This lengthening of the tendon may also be carried 

°ut in another manner. The tendon is split vertically in the middle line for 

a distance rather more than half an inch longer than the interval required. 

At each end of the vertical incision a transverse cut, in opposite directions at 

the two ends (see Fig. 88), is made dividing half the tendon across. This 

gives a "1 -shaped incision through the tendon, the two ends of which are 
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then separated sufficiently, and the overlapping parts stitched together laterally. 
The further treatment as regards movement, splint and so forth, is the 
same as has just been described; the results of these operations are said 
to be very satisfactory. 








When no operation is thought desirable, or when the patient will not 
consent to one, the surgeon must content himself with the use of 
apparatus. The tendon is readily replaced in the early stage by flexing 
and everting the foot and pressing the tendon into the groove ; the 
foot is then strongly inverted and brought nearly to a right angle. A pad 
is firmly fixed over the line of the groove so as to prevent the tendon 
from escaping, and an external poro-plastic splint applied so as to fix the 
ankle joint The splint should not be left off for about six weeks, except 
for passive motion, which is carried out in the same way as after operation, 
and then the foot and ankle should be bandaged for some time, and the 
patient cautioned to walk about with the foot inverted. 

Dislocation of the long head of the biceps gives rise to a very 
considerable amount of pain and disability, and the tendon cannot satis- 
factorily be replaced and kept in position except by means of an operation. 

Treatment.— In order to obtain access to the spot where the tendon 
has slipped out of its groove (which is usually above the insertion of 
the latissimus dorsi and the pectoralis major) a long incision should be 
made from the coracoid process downwards along the anterior border of 
the deltoid, the deep fascia divided, and the muscle pulled to the outer 
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side; the bicipital groove can then be readily felt, especially if the elbow 
be pushed backwards. The tendon and its groove are exposed ; the former 
is readily replaced and the rent in the sheath stitched up over it by 
means of a continuous catgut suture. After the wound has been closed the 
arm should be put up in the position usually employed for fracture 
of the clavicle. The hand rests on the opposite shoulder, and the elbow 
is raised, while the arm is fixed to the chest with a bandage, over which 
starch solution is applied. As soon as the wound has healed the patient 
should be encouraged to move the arm, which may be left loose for the 
greater part of the day. At night, however, it should be firmly bound to 
the side in the position mentioned, because during sleep the patient might 
execute some sudden movement, which would lead to the escape of the 
tendon from its sheath once more. 

TENDON GRAFTING. 

An operation which may be referred to here is that of tendon grafting, 
which is chiefly employed for cases of deformity after infantile paralysis ; 
the principle of the operation is that, when a group of muscles is completely 
paralyzed and the limb rendered useless, one or more of their tendons 
should be attached to one belonging to a group which has its nerve supply 
intact. For example, when the tibialis anticus is paralyzed and the extensor 
longus digitorum is not, the tendon of the tibialis muscle may be attached to 
one of the tendons of the extensor, the result being that a certain amount 
of movement is obtained in a part previously incapable of it. This may be 
done by exposing the tendons of the sound and the paralyzed muscle at 
the same level. The tendon of the paralyzed muscle is then divided obliquely, 
the lateral surface of the sound one is pared, and the distal end of the 
tendon of the paralyzed muscle is applied to the raw surface thus made and 
stitched to it by fine catgut sutures (see Fig. 83). Or the tendon of the 
healthy muscle may be split, and the end of the other pared, inserted into it 
and stitched in position (see Fig. 84). Both these operations have been 
already described and illustrated (see p. 232). 

After either of these operations the limb should be put up in plaster of 
Paris, in the proper position, and movement should not be attempted for 
about three weeks, when the splints may be left off during the day but 
retained during the night. If either of these operations be done, it should 
be performed early in the progress of the case ; if some years have elapsed 
after the occurrence of the paralysis the tendon is imperfectly developed 
and shrunken, and very little good will result. 

OTHER AFFECTIONS. 

Inflammatory, syphilitic and tuberculous affections of tendons are 
secondary to similar affections of their sheaths ; as we have already dis- 
cussed these in the previous chapter, they need no further mention here. 
pt. 11. Q 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF NERVES. 

INJURIES OF NERVES. 

As far as treatment is concerned, the various traumatic affections of 
nerves may be considered under three heads — Compression, Contusion, 
and Division of nerves. Both as regards symptoms and treatment, it 
will be found that these various groups overlap each other very consider- 
ably; nevertheless the subject will be made clearer by treating of each 
independently. 

COMPRESSION OF NERVES. — A nerve may be subjected to 
such a degree of pressure that its functions are materially interfered with for 
a time at any rate, and under these circumstances a certain amount of 
pathological change occurs in it. The nerve may be compressed at any 
portion of its course, but, from the point of view both of symptoms and 
treatment, it is only necessary to consider the compression as it affects 
either the trunk of a nerve or its terminal filaments. Again, the compressing 
force may be severe, and may produce its results rapidly, or it may be 
milder, and the results may appear more slowly. Lastly, we have to con- 
sider the question according as the compression is due to injury or to 
some pathological process. We shall therefore describe compression of nerves 
under the following heads : (i) Compression of nerve trunks, which will be 
divided into Traumatic Compression, both rapid and gradual, and Pathological 
Compression ; (2) Compression of terminal filaments of nerves. 

1. Compression of Nerve Trunks.— (a) Rapid Traumatic Com- 
pression. — Here the pressure to which the nerve is subjected is severe 
and, although lasting for only a short time, may produce profound changes 
in the injured nerve. It is very probable that we have in reality to do 
with an actual contusion, the pressure of the nerve against an adjacent 
bone leading either to rupture and disorganization, or to effusion of blood 
in and around its fibres; as an example may be mentioned what is 
popularly spoken of as "drunkard's" or "Saturday night palsy." The 
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nerve compressed is generally the musculo-spiral '■ the patient falls asleep 
or becomes insensible with the back of the upper arm resting against or 
hanging over the edge of a chair or table, and the result is that the 
sharp edge presses the musculo-spiral nerve against the shaft of the humerus, 
and produces a more or less temporary paralysis of that nerve. Some- 
times under similar circumstances other branches of the brachial plexus 
may be affected, as for example, when the patient sleeps with his hands 
behind his head, and the head of the humerus presses on the nerves in 
the axilla. This, however, is much more uncommon than compression of 
the musculo-spiral. Another example of rapid compression is seen in 
certain cases of fracture, in which a nerve trunk may be suddenly com- 
pressed against one of the fragments without being actually torn ; this 
leads to temporary paralysis of the parts supplied by the affected nerve. 
Again, during parturition, temporary paralysis may be met with in the lower 
extremities of the mother, as the result of the pressure of the fcetal head 
upon the sacral plexus ; in the child there may be paralysis of the facial 
nerve from pressure of the forceps, 

(b) Gradual Traumatic Compression of Nerve Trunks. — 
Perhaps the best example of this form of compression is seen in what is 
known as crutch palsy ; this is due to the long-continued use of ill-fitting 
crutches, and comes on slowly. It occurs chiefly when the arm-pieces of the 
crutches are insufficiently padded, and particularly when the crutch is too 
long for the patient. The cause of the affection is probably a slowly develop- 
ing neuritis, leading to degeneration and atrophy of the nerve filaments. 

(c) Pathological Compression of Nerve Trunks. — When the 
compression of nerves is the result of morbid processes, the symptoms come 
on slowly. Perhaps the commonest example of this is compression of a 
nerve by the contraction of fibrous tissue during the healing of a wound, 
or by the callus surrounding a fracture, which may either stretch the nerve 
running over it, or may surround and press upon it. Similarly, tumours 
may compress nerves, and malignant tumours may actually destroy them. 
In pathological compression the result produced is due either to interference 
with the blood supply of the nerve (as occurs when the latter is stretched 
over some firm structure), resulting in fatty degeneration and disorganization 
of the nerve fibres ; or it may be due to a neuritis set up by the pressure. 

2. Compression of the Terminal Filaments of Nerves. — This 
generally results from some pathological process, and is most commonly 
due to involvement of the terminations of the nerves in cicatrices, or, more 
rarely, in malignant tumours of the skin. The sensory nerves are the ones 
essentially affected, and, as will be mentioned later, the entanglement of 
nerves in scars and the pressure thereby produced on them usually ends 
in the production of a neuritis spreading up to the trunk of the nerve. 

Symptoms. — However produced, compression of a large trunk nerve 
gives rise to symptoms which vary according as the nerve is sensory, motor, 
or mixed ; in the latter case the sensory filaments are usually the first 
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affected. In the case of a sensory nerve the patient first complains of 
neuralgia in the part supplied by the nerve, followed by sensations of heat 
and cold, numbness, hyperesthesia, and subsequently complete anaesthesia. 
In a mixed nerve the sensory disturbance is followed at a somewhat later 
period by motor paralysis ; this is at first slight, but it gradually increases in 
degree as the compression advances. If the compression and its effects — 
that is to say, neuritis — still continue, trophic changes, such as the formation 
of bulla;, ulcerations of the skin, wasting of muscles and so forth, may take 
place in the parts supplied by the nerve. 

When nerve-endings are implicated in cicatrices or malignant growths 
of the skin, the symptoms are generally great pain, hyperassthesia, excessive 
tenderness on pressure, reflex pain in distant parts, convulsive twitching of 
muscles or even of the whole limb, or in some rare cases epileptiform con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment,— (a) Prophylaxis.— The dangers resulting from the com- 
pression of nerves must of course always be present to the mind of the 
surgeon, and must be guarded against wherever possible. In applying 
compression to a limb the possibility of injury to the nerve must always 
be remembered ; for example, in operations on the forearm by the bloodless 
method, it must not be forgotten that if a narrow tourniquet or elastic tube 
be too tightly applied to the upper arm, the nerves are apt to suffer injurious 
pressure because of their exposed situations. Hence, under those circum- 
stances the tubing should not be used as a tourniquet, but a broad piece 
of elastic webbing should be employed in its place; this, while exercising 
sufficiently firm pressure, will not do harm, since, owing to its breadth, 
such pressure as it exerts is diffused, and is not concentrated on any one 
point in the nerve. Again, when a patient is compelled to use crutches, 
the possibility of crutch palsy must be borne in mind, and special care 
must be taken to see that the crutches are not too long for the patient, 
and that the arms are sufficiently padded. In cases of fracture also, the possi- 
bility of the inclusion of a nerve between the broken ends of the bones, 
or the possibility of subsequent inclusion of the nerve in the callus must 
not be lost sight of. Care must be taken in reducing the fracture to see 
that no soft tissues are left between the bones, and directly symptoms pointing 
to compression of a nerve make their appearance, steps should be taken to 
remedy it, even should this involve operative interference. 

When the terminations of a nerve may be involved in a cicatrix 
and lead to a painful scar, every possible means of promoting rapid healing, 
more especially the avoidance of sepsis, must be had recourse to. Wher- 
ever the edges of a wound can be brought together, healing by first intention 
should be aimed at ; where this cannot be done, the employment of immediate 
skin-grafting, in order to diminish the subsequent contraction, is of the greatest 
importance. 

(b) Where Compression has already produced its Effect.- ■ After the 
compression has been relieved, recovery will almost certainly occur unless 
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the nerve has been very markedly disorganized. In some cases, however, 
weeks or even months may elapse before recovery is complete. Usually 
in such accidents as pressure on the musculo-spiral nerve from the edge 
of a table, etc., recovery begins in about three weeks, and is complete in 
five or six; but, on the other hand, where the compression has been very 
severe, months, or even a year or two, may elapse before the nerve regains 
its normal condition. During the interval preceding recovery it is extremely 
important to maintain the nutrition both of the nerve itself and of the 
parts supplied by it. The nutrition of the nerve trunk itself is improved 
and the restoration of its functions expedited by the use of the 
galvanic current, using in the first place a mild current of not more than 
five milliamperes for about ten minutes, and gradually increasing it in 
strength up to ten as is found desirable. The current should flow 
downwards in the course of the nerve : i.e. the positive electrode is applied 
to the spine while the negative is on the affected nerve near its termination. 
It is also well to have a key in the circuit so that the current can be 
opened or closed at intervals; this produces muscular action, and thus 
helps to keep up the tone of the muscles. The nutrition of the muscles 
supplied by the nerve must also be maintained by suitable massage, and 
steps must be taken to prevent contracture, which is very apt to occur in 
consequence of the loss of the nerve supply; unless proper steps be taken 
to prevent it, this may be permanent even after the nerve has completely 
recovered its functions. 

The use of massage to a paralyzed muscle is of the very highest value, 
as it improves its circulation, gets rid of waste products, and thus promotes 
its nutrition. The Faradic current, used in a strength sufficient to keep 
the muscle gently in action, but not strong enough to exhaust it, is also 
very useful. Should, however, the muscle begin to show signs of "the 
reaction of degeneration " (i.e. loss of contractility to the Faradic current 
with coincident increase of contractility to the galvanic current), the gal- 
vanic current ought to be employed; under these circumstances the circuit 
should be furnished with a key for opening and closing the current fre- 
quently (vide sufira). At the same time active and passive movements of 
the affected limb should be encouraged, passive motion especially being 
diligently practised with the view of preventing contractures and adhesions 
in the neighbouring joints. It is well also to place the limb on a splint, 
during the night, in such a position as to oppose the tendency to con- 
tracture. 

Careful treatment on these lines should be persevered in until the functions 
of the nerve have been restored, however long a time may elapse before 
the restoration occurs ; if not, it may be found that by the time the nerve 
has regained its functions the parts on which it acts have become irretriev- 
ably damaged. 

(c) Where the Compression still continues. — When, for example, the 
nerve is involved in callus, steps must be taken to relieve the compression 
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as quickly as possible ; in the instance before us an incision should be 
made over the fracture, the nerve exposed above and below the callus, 
and traced over or through it. In any case, the new bone that 
exerting the pressure must be chipped away, but in doing this special care 
must of course be taken not to divide the nerve as it runs through the 
callus. Not only should the main trunk be freed from the pressure, but 
any of its branches which may have become involved should be followed 
out and similarly set free. After the nerve has been cleared by the 
removal of the callus it is well to grasp it above and below the seat of 
compression and stretch it in situ so as to rupture any new connective 
tissue which may surround it. 

If the cause of compression be a new growth, the treatment must natur- 
ally be directed to the removal of the growth. When a simple tumour 
presses upon a nerve trunk it must be removed without dividing the 
nerve. When the nerve is in the interior of the growth, the former must 
be shelled out in a manner similar to that adopted for nerves involved 
in callus ; when this is done the growth is removed. Should, however, 
the growth be malignant, the portion of the nerve implicated in it must 
be cut away, and if the condition of the parts permits, immediate suture 
of the divided ends by one of the methods to be described immediately 
(see p. 151) should be practised. 

When a cicatrix is causing compression of a main nerve trunk, the 
latter, together with any branches that may be involved, must be freed 
in the same manner as when the compression is caused by callus. This 
should be followed, as in the case of compression by callus, by nerve 
stretching so as to tear through any bands of fibrous tissue which may 
have been overlooked. When only the terminal filaments of the nerve 
are involved in cicatricial tissue, the best plan is to dissect out the scar 
freely ; this of course removes the ends of the nerves that are pressed 
upon. The wound is then closed either by means of a plastic operation 
or by immediate skin-grafting ; by this means union by first intention and 
a correspondingly small amount of fresh cicatricial tissue are obtained. 
This must be done early in the case, before the neuritis has become 
established in the nerve trunk j if not, the operation will be quite useless. 

The plan described in some text books of dividing the filaments of the 
nerve going to the scar, by means of a tenotomy knife introduced beneath 
it, is very inefficient, because in the first place one very often fails to 
divide all the involved filaments, and in the second the divided nerves are 
likely to re-unite, when the patient's troubles will recur. 

(d) Where the Cause cannot be removed. — When it is impossible to 
remove the cause of compression, the treatment will depend upon whether 
a motor or a sensory nerve is involved. If it be a motor nerve alone, no 
interference is called for, but if a sensory or a mixed nerve be affected, 
the compression may lead to such severe pain and hyperesthesia, and is 
also so prone to set up an ascending neuritis, that something must be done 
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to give the patient relief. If the case be left alone, not only is the pain 
intolerable, but the neuritis set up by the compression is very apt to spread 
up the trunk and involve other branches of the nerve, and thus to extend 
the painful area widely. 

Under these circumstances the advisability of dividing the nerve above 
the area of compression must always be considered, and if this be decided 
upon, it is found by experience better to cut out a portion of the nerve 
than to be content with a simple division — in other words, neurectomy 
rather than neurotomy is the better operation. In a mixed nerve this pro- 
cedure of course abolishes completely the motor as well as the sensory 
functions, but, when the nerve is badly compressed, paralysis of motion is 
probably already present, and the abolition of sensation is only what is desired 
by the patient. Wherever possible, therefore, the nerve should be exposed 
above the seat of compression, and a portion removed ; but in some cases 
this is not possible. For example, when an inoperable intra-pelvic tumour 
presses upon the sacral plexus, the latter cannot be exposed above the 
seat of pressure. Under those circumstances, however, and also in cases 
where the pain has recurred after a previous neurectomy, it may be quite 
legitimate, if the patient be suffering intense agony, to open the spinal 
canal and divide the posterior nerve roots. If this be done, it has been 
found as a matter of experience that it is well not merely to divide the 
posterior nerve root, but also to remove a portion of it including the 
ganglion. This operation will be described later (see p. 265). 

Lastly, when operative interference is not possible or desirable, the 
surgeon must be content to relieve the pain by means of anodynes, such 
as injections of morphine or cocaine. When the compression is caused by 
a malignant tumour, which before long will cause the patient's death, there 
need be no hesitation in resorting early and freely to the use of these 
remedies, but when the cause of compression is a simple one and is not 
likely to destroy life, they should only be employed with great reluctance, 
on account of the risk of setting up a morphia or cocaine habit ; their use 
is only permissible when it is quite certain that the symptoms cannot be 
relieved by any form of operation. As a preliminary to the more powerful 
anodynes, a trial may be made of antipyrine (5 to 20-grain doses), methylene 
blue (3 grains in pill form), quinine (3 to 5-grain doses), Fowler's solution 
of arsenic (3 to 12 minim doses), or salicylate of soda (5 lo 10-grain doses), 
either alone or in various combinations. 

CONTUSION OR RUPTURE OP NERVES. -A nerve may 
be contused or ruptured by the sudden application of a force which either 
compresses it violently against a bone or else stretches it so as to lead to 
partial or complete rupture. Actual rupture of a nerve is extremely difficult 
to produce, and usually the most that happens is that the nerve is violently 
stretched, and some of the fibres only are torn. 

Pathological Changes.— The changes which take place when a nerve 
is contused or stretched are rupture of some of the fibres, effusion of blood 
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inio the sheath (generally in the form of minute haemorrhages), and rupture of 
the nutrient vessels, followed by disintegration of the nerve structures at 
the point of injury. These accidents usually occur as complications of 
fractures or dislocations; more rarely they result from severe blows on the 
nerve as it runs over some bony prominence. 

Symptoms. — In the case of a motor nerve there will, of course, be 
paralysis of the muscles it supplies. In the case of a sensory nerve there 
will be complete loss of sensation when the injury is severe ; when it is 
less severe the patient usually complains of tinglings and various perverted 
sensations. In either case neuritis is apt to supervene after a rime. 

Treatment. —The treatment is practically the same as that already 
described for compression of nerves (see p. 244) and need not be repeated 
here. The same careful precautions must be taken, while waiting for recovery, 
to maintain the nutrition of the damaged nerve itself and the parts it 
supplies. When a portion of the nerve has been converted into a pulp, and 
the continuity of nerve transmission completely destroyed, the question of 
excising the irreparably damaged portion and uniting the two healthy ends 
may arise. This no doubt is the best treatment should a considerable length 
of the nerve be completely destroyed, and it should be carried out in the 
manner to be described immediately for wounds of nerves (see p. 251). It is, 
however, very difficult to diagnose this condition with certainty, because the 
complete loss of function might result from a temporary and comparatively 
trifling injury; where, however, several weeks elapse without any sign of 
recovery, and where the loss of both sensation and motion is complete, 
the surgeon is justified in exposing the nerve opposite the seat of injury. 
Should a portion be found soft and pulpy, sufficient should be removed to 
allow healthy fibres to be made out above and below; the remaining steps 
of the operation are those for nerve suture (see p. 251). 

Unless, however, the nerve has undergone complete destruction there 
is no special advantage in excising the injured portion, because the nerve 
fibrils will spread down from above the seat of damage through the 
injured portion just as readily as they will across the interval bridged over 
by catgut or by the other methods employed, while the nerve sheath, being 
intact, will guide the fibrils in the proper direction. Hence, in these cases, 
we only advise excision of a portion of the nerve when complete destruction 
has taken place. 

WOUNDS OF NERVES. — Wounds of nerves may be either 
simple punctures, as by a needle ; clean-cut divisions ; or lacerated wounds, 
such as are met with in machinery accidents and gun-shot wounds. It is, 
however, only necessary to discuss here the treatment of a more or less 
complete division of the nerve, the injury caused by a mere puncture not 
being usually such as to call for any special treatment. 

Before proceeding to deal with the treatment of divided nerves, it will 
be well to mention the changes that take place in a nerve after division, and 
the mode in which regeneration occurs. 
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Changes that occur in a Nerve after division. — These differ 
in the proximal and distal portions. In the distal end they are 
very marked and occur within a short period after receipt of the injury. 
The ultimate result is that the whole of the distal portion becomes shrunken 
and thin, and loses its characteristic white shining appearance, while the cut 
end is usually tapering, although in some cases it may become somewhat 
bulbous. In the latter case, however, the bulb is usually comparatively 
small, and does not at all equal in size that which forms in connection 
with the proximal end. 

If the nerve be examined microscopically, it will be found that the 
earliest changes are the breaking up of the myelin, which, in the course 
of three or four days, becomes converted into a collection of oil globules ; 
s cylinders also split up and undergo rapid degeneration. The result 
is that before long the sheath of the nerve contains a mass of degenerated 
products quite incapable of transmitting impulses, and as time goes on 
these are absorbed, and only the empty shrunken fibrous sheath is left. 
These changes are quite evident in from four to six days after the injury, 
and are usually complete throughout the whole of the distal portion of the 
] from six weeks to two months. 

On examining the proximal end of a divided nerve some time after 
the receipt of the injury, it will be found markedly bulbous ; the bulb 
iults from the formation of a considerable quantity of new connective 
tissue, and also of a iarge number of nerve fibrils of new formation, which 
represent an attempt at regeneration of the nerve. The degenerative 
changes which are so marked in the distal end are comparatively slight in 
the proximal portion, and, while disintegration of the myelin does take 
place, it seldom extends above the first, or at the very most the second, 
node of Ranvier. The interval between the divided ends is usually filled 
up with fibrous tissue. 

Changes that occur when union takes place between the 
divided ends. — Restoration of function occurs by growth downwards from 
the proximal end of new nerve fibrils which gradually extend through the 
distal portion until they reach the terminal organs. The primitive axis 
■cylinders usually send out small filaments (generally two or three from each 
cylinder), which enter the nerve sheaths in the dista! portion, grow down 
them, and give rise to fresh nerves. In the sensory branches, the degenera- 
tion of the distal portion is not so rapid, and when immediate suture is 
performed, the restoration of sensation may occur very quickly. Usually, 
however, a long rime elapses before normal sensation is restored, the pro- 
bability being that a certain amount of conduction goes on, until ultimately 
the fresh fibres have completely restored the nerve. The restoration of the 
motor fibres always takes a considerable time, and, as a rule, it is not 
materially influenced by the period of time which elapses between the 
injury and the nerve-suture ; even when this is performed two or three 
days after the receipt of the injury, the time that elapses before the 
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restoration of the motor function is practically as long as if several months 
had intervened. The reason is that degeneration of the filaments in the 
distal end takes place more or less simultaneously throughout, and restora- 
tion of function must occur by growth downwards of new fibres from 
the proximal end. This is naturally a slow process, and as much as 
two years has been known to elapse after nerve-suture before complete 
restoration of the motor functions ; the time required will vary according 
to the length of the distal portion ; the longer the latter, the slower the 
restoration. In any case the process will take some months, and the patient 
need not abandon hope, nor should the use of electricity and massage 
to the muscles be given up, until at least two years have elapsed from the 
time of the operation. 

When a nerve has been only partially divided it must be remembered that, 
as healing occurs, the compression of the cicatricial tissue may lead to 
complete loss of function of the entire nerve, owing to the fact that the 
contraction of the new fibrous tissue may cause pressure upon and finally 
atrophy of the portion undamaged at the time of injury. This is a point 
of some medico-legal importance in cases where complete loss of function 
has occurred, but where at the rime of the injury the nerve did not 
appear to be divided. Under these circumstances, of course, the restora- 
tion of function may be obtained by the removal of the newly formed 
cicatricial tissue. 

Treatment.— In all cases where nerves are divided strict asepsis must be 
aimed at ; this is of the highest importance, both with the view of obviating 
the occurrence of neuritis, and also of reducing to a minimum the amount of 
cicatricial tissue which must form between the divided ends, and which if 
large in quantity might lead to severe compression of the nerve trunk. 
Further, any foreign body present in the wound must, of course, be 
removed. 

( i ) Partial Division. — When on examination it is found that the nerve 
is only partially divided, the best plan is to bring the two divided portions 
into direct contact and secure them by means of one or two fine catgut 
sutures introduced through the sheath of the nerve. No doubt it is some- 
times tempting in these cases to leave the divided portion unsutured, and 
to hope that union will progress satisfactorily because a portion of the nerve 
act. Unless, however, the divided portion be brought into 
itact and secured by sutures, the downward growth of new nerve 
fibrils, by means of which regeneration of function has to take place, is apt to 
be very irregular, and, owing to the curling up of the divided portion, the new- 
nerve fibrils may entirely miss the sheath of the distal portion. 

(i) Complete Division. — Wherever a nerve is completely divided, 
suture of the two ends is the only possible treatment. The steps of the 
operation, however, differ according to the period at which the operation 
is done, and we shall therefore discuss separately the treatment of recent 
cases and those in which some time has elapsed since division. 
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Recent Cases. — -When the nerve has been divided completely, steps 
should be taken to bring the divided ends together and secure them i 
position with as little delay as possible. Hence, in any wound where 
there is loss of nerve function, no time should be lost, after rendering the 
wound aseptic, in searching for the divided ends of the injured nerve. More 
1st always be taken, in cases of wounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of important nerve trunks, to see whether the functions of those 
; should one be found to be divided, nerve-suture may be 
done immediately after the accident, and simultaneously with the treatment 
of the original wound. The operation is then much easier and much more 
likely to be successful than if it were delayed until the wound has healed 
9 changes have taken place in the nerve. 

Primary nerve-suture. — When the divided ends of the nerve have been 
exposed in the wound they should be carefully examined to see whether 
the cut surfaces are cleanly cut or are torn ; in the latter case it will 
be necessary to shave off a small portion of the ends on either side 
with a very sharp knife so as to have them quite smooth and sharply cut 
where they oppose one another. The best material for the approximation 
of the divided ends is the finest chromic catgut, and an ordinary round 
sewing needle should be employed for introducing the sutures instead of the 
usual triangular surgical needle, the sharp edges of which are very apt to 
divide the nerve fibrils. If the divided ends cannot be easily brought 
together, as may be the case when a portion of the nerve has to be 
removed, the limb should be so bent as to bring the cut surfaces into 
accurate contact without any tension upon the stitches. 

The next step is to insert the sutures, which 
is done as follows. The needle, threaded with 
the finest catgut, is passed from before back- 
wards through the whole thickness of the 
proximal portion of the nerve about its centre, 
and at least a quarter of an inch from the 
cut surface ; it is then passed through the 
distal portion from behind forwards in a similar 
manner. Great care must be taken that this 
stitch be not tied too tightly, as it may cut 
its way through the nerve, or may compress 
its fibres unduly ; it should be tied so that, 
while the cut ends lie in accurate contact, 
there is no tension at all upon it. When 
this supporting stitch has been secured, three 
or four fine interrupted catgut stitches, merely 
traversing its sheath, are introduced around 
the periphery of the nerve so as to prevent 

lateral displacement of the cut ends. The divided ends can thus 
kept in close and accurate contact (see Fig. 89). 
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After-treatment — The wound is then closed, and, if necessary, a 
drainage tube may be inserted, while the limb is fixed in a position that 
ensures the least possible tension upon the stitches. For instance, when 
a nerve has been divided on the front of the wrist, the lingers, the 
wrist, and the elbow should be fully flexed, and kept steady in that 
position by a suitably moulded posterior splint. This position should be 
maintained for about ten days, at the end of which time the dressings 
may be removed, the stitches taken out, and a small collodion dressing 
applied. In addition to this, active and passive movements of the finger 
joints should be practised, care being taken not to carry them to such 
an extent as to pull upon the divided ends of the nerve ; the flexion 
of the fingers and wrists may then be somewhat relaxed. During the 
following week the fingers may be still further extended, and they may be 
left out of the splint so that the patient can move them for himself. 

In about six weeks' time the splint may be left off altogether, and 
massage and electricity to the muscles should then be vigorously employed. 
The patient must be warned that the recovery of function after division 
of a nerve is often slow, but, as we have already said, there is no need 
to despair of a successful result even when as long as two years have 
elapsed after the operation. 

Cases in which. Cicatrization of the Wound has taken place. — Here 
a considerable time must necessarily have elapsed since the occurrence of 
the injuiy, and the treatment appropriate for the condition consists in 
what is known as "secondary nerve-suture," in contradistinction to the 
method of "primary nerve-suture" that we have just described. 

Secondary nerve-suture. — The first part of the operation consists in finding 
and preparing the divided ends, a task which is not always easy. The 
dissection is greatly facilitated if the part be rendered completely bloodless, 
and therefore, whenever the operation is being performed upon one of 
the nerves of the extremities, an Esmarch's bandage should be employed 
(see Part I., p. 119). After the bandage has been applied, an incision 
is made directly over the line of the nerve. Should the scar of the old 
wound lie in the position of this incision, the cicatricial tissue must be 
divided as the incision is deepened ; should it, however, lie well to one 
side of the line of the nerve, it is a good plan to make a curved incision 
with the convexity to one side, and thus to raise a flap, as this gives 
better access than does a simple straight incision immediately over the 
nerve trunk. The most satisfactory method for exposing the divided ends 
is In the first place to identify the sound nerve above the proximal end. 
This, of course, can be cut down upon and found by means of the 
ordinary anatomical guides, and when the nerve trunk is thus identified 
it is easily traced down until the bulbous divided end is reached. 
The identification of the distal portion is, however, a more difficult matter. 
An attempt should in the first place be made to expose the nerve below 
the point of section by using the ordinary anatomical guides, and this may 
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often be facilitated by pulling upon the proximal portion, which by the 
medium of the intervening fibrous tissue pulls more or less directly upon 
the distal portion and so leads to its identification. It is, however, a 
difficult matter to find the nerve {e.g. the median in front of the wrist) when 
it has been divided just before it splits up into a number of terminal 
branches. 

After the nerve has been identified above and below the point of 
division, the next step is to dissect out cleanly and thoroughly all the 
fibrous connective tissue intervening between the two divided ends. The 
bulbous end of the proximal portion must then be shaved off until healthy 
nerve fibres are exposed. This must be done with a very sharp knife, 
the section being kept strictly at right angles to the long axis of the nerve, 
and it is well, in order to avoid tearing or other damage to the nerve, to 
introduce some firm structure, such as a copper spatula, beneath it, and to 
cut down upon it in making the section. The upper end of the distal 
portion must next be prepared for suture, and this is best done by cutting 
off as much of the narrow tapering end as is necessary to get a sufficiently 
wide surface to suture to the proximal portion. There is no object in 
cutting off a large portion in order to look for healthy nerve fibres ; 
the degeneration will have progressed a long way down, and resection 
of the cut end only serves to increase the gap and to make it more 
difficult to obtain proper approximation. The Esmarch's bandage should 
only be kept on until the ends of the nerve have been identified and 
isolated, and should then be removed, so that the oozing which so com- 
monly follows may have time to cease spontaneously before the wound 

The method employed for the union of the divided ends will depend 
largely upon the amount of separation between them. To a great extent 
the latter may be diminished by gently grasping the proximal end of the 
nerve, and pulling upon it so as to stretch it. In doing this, care must 
be taken not to rupture any of the nerve fibres. In the case of a long 
nerve, a quarter or half an inch, or even more, may be gained in this manner 
without doing any damage to the nerve itself. If the divided ends now 
come fairly easily into apposition, they may be united by direct suture in 
the manner just described (see p. 251), and while this is being done the 
parts must be relaxed as much as possible by flexing the joints, so as to 
prevent any undue tension upon the stitches. The limb is put up in the 
flexed position upon a suitably moulded splint. 

Plastic apt-rations upon nerves. — When, in spite of nerve stretching and 
attention to the position of the limb, the ends will not come into proper 
contact, the surgeon has the choice of a number of different procedures, 
amongst which we may enumerate the following. (1) The interval between 
the ends may be bridged over with strands of fine catgut, which serve as a 
guide along which the new fibres can spread from the proximal to the distal 
portion. 
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(2) Both ends of the nerve may be included within a tube of de- 
calcified bone of suitable size. 

(3) Nerve-grafting may be employed. In this procedure a portion of 
nerve taken from one of the lower animals, or from the amputated limb 
of another patient, is introduced between the two ends of the nerve, and 
fixed there by sutures. 

(4) In some cases, when the affection is in the extremities, the interval 
between the cut ends may be diminished by resecting portions of bones, 
and thereby shortening the limb and enabling the cut ends of the nerve 
to come into position. 

(s) One or other or both of the divided ends of the nerve may be 
implanted into another which is intact. 

The great desideratum in all these cases is a suitable guide along which 
the nerve fibres developing from the upper portion of the nerve may find 
their way downwards to the lower portion, and the object of these plans, 
with the exception of the two last, is to provide a guide of this sort In 
our opinion the best plan for cases in which the interval between the cut 
ends does not exceed two inches, is a combination of the first two methods 
above mentioned ; that is to say, the ends of the nerves are brought as 



closely together 




possible, the interval between them bridged by means 
of threads of catgut, and the whole of 
the defective portion then enclosed in a 
tube of decalcified bone. This combined 
procedure has the great advantage that 
while the decalcified bone tube provides 
a free and unimpeded channel, down 
which the new nerve fibres can spread, 
the threads of catgut ensure that the 
ends shall not be displaced should the 
bone tube become absorbed before the 
regenerated portion has reached the 
distal end. 

The combined method of bridging with 
catgut and enclosure in a decalcified bone 
tube. — The technique of the operation is 
as follows. After the ends have been 
freed and pared and the parts relaxed 
as much as possible, a decalcified bone 
lube of suitable size is slipped over one 
end of the nerve and pushed either up- 
wards or downwards according to circum- 
stances, so as to leave the cut end 
protruding for some little distance beyond 
the end of the tube. The divided ends 
are now sutured with fine catgut much in 
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the manner described for primary nerve-suture (see p. 251). An ordinary 
round sewing needle is employed, one stitch is passed through the centre of 
the two portions of the nerve so as to steady them, and then a number of 
strands of catgut are passed through the sheaths of the two ends and tied. 
When the interval has been thus more or less completely bridged over, the 
bone tube is slipped down into position over the catgut and left there (see 
Fig. 90) ; the wound is stitched up without a drainage tube, which is 
unnecessary if the haemorrhage be properly arrested. The limb is then 
put in a poroplastic splint moulded so as to relax the parts as much as 
possible, and after a lapse of ten days the sutures are taken out of the 
skin wound, which by this time should have healed ; the limb may 
gradually be extended, the splint being finally left off at about the end of 
six weeks. As in cases of primary nerve-suture, massage, galvanism, and 
passive motion should then be employed until either the functions of the 
nerve are restored, or until it is obvious that no good results will accrue. 
In any case many months will have to elapse before the final result can be 
ascertained. 

Nerve-grafting. — The method of grafting a portion of nerve from one of 
.the lower animals into the gap between the divided ends is very uncertain 
in its results, and in no way better than that just described. As a matter 
of fact, the graft itself does not live ; it merely acts as a connecting 
medium along which the new nerve fibres from the upper end are enabled 
to reach the distal portion — a result equally well produced by the method 
we have just described. 

Excision of bone, — In some cases when the interval between the cut 
ends is more than two inches, and when the condition of the part allows 
of it, a portion of the bone may be excised and the limb shortened so 
as to bring the divided ends of the nerve together. For instance, when 
one of the nerves in the upper arm has been divided and there is a 
large gap between the divided ends, a portion of the humerus can be excised 
so as to allow the divided ends to come properly together. The union of 
the nerve is of such great importance to the usefulness of the limb that 
no hesitation need be felt about undertaking an operation of this kind in 
suitable cases. The incisions in the bone should be oblique, and the 
divided ends of the bone are wired or screwed together afterwards. 

Nerve implantation. — The method of implanting one nerve into another 
has been tried in several cases, but the results attending it are very 
disheartening. The operation may be carried out in one of two ways. 
For example, a case in which the median nerve has been divided and the 
ulnar nerve is intact may be taken as an illustration. In the first method 
the upper end of the median is refreshed in the ordinary manner, and is 
then implanted into the ulnar by making an incision into the sheath of the 
latter at one side, inserting the end of the median into the opening thus 
made and attaching the two nerves together by fine catgut sutures passed 
through the adjacent portions of the sheath. The lower end is then 
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similarly refreshed and attached in like manner lower down upon the ulnar 
(see Fig. 91). The principle of this method is that new nerve fibres will 
grow downwards within the sheath of the ulnar nerve, and reach and 
enter the lower end of the median again ; or, failing this, that impulses 
will be conducted through the intervening portion of the ulnar, and will 
pass downwards along the distal portion of the divided median. 








The second method is to attach only the distal end of the divided 
nerve to the sound one (see Fig. 92), by a lateral implantation similar to 
that just described, in the hope that new nerve fibrils will grow outwards 
from the ulnar nerve into the lower end of the divided median, and thus 
provide a fresh nerve supply for the muscles supplied by that portion of 
the median. This, however, is a method that cannot be at all recommended, 
as practically it invariably fails. 

Results.- — The success likely to attend cases of nerve-suture depends upon 
three main factors ; firstly, the accurate approximation of the divided ends ; 
secondly, the length of nerve which has to be regenerated ; and thirdly, 
the condition of the muscles at the time regeneration occurs. The length 
of time which elapses between the division of the nerve and the perfor- 
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mance of nerve-suture does not seem to matter, at any rate to the same 
extent. A certain amount of restoration of sensation, although to a very 
imperfect degree, is often evident in the course of a day or two after the 
operation, whilst the restoration of the motor functions is generally delayed 
for a very considerable time, twelve months or even two years often 
elapsing before the first appearance of signs of recovery. Since the success 
of nerve-suture depends largely upon the condition of the muscles at the 
time when regeneration occurs, it is obvious that it is of great importance 
that the nutrition of the muscles should be kept up as much as possible 
by massage and electricity, as otherwise, when union of the nerve 
has taken place the muscles may be so atrophied as to be incapable 
of work. 



NEURITIS. 

Neuritis or inflammation of nerve trunks may be either acute or chronic. 
The acute form generally occurs in connection with a septic wound, or 
more rarely from some constitutional cause ; in most cases neuritis is a 
chronic affection. 

VARIETIES. — Two forms of the disease are met with ; one in which 
it is limited to a single nerve or branch of a nerve, a condition termed 
local or peripheral neuritis, and the other in which many nerves are 
simultaneously affected, a condition known as muttiplt neuritis. The 
surgeon has only to deal with the local form, which may be due to either 
a local or a general cause. 

CAUSES (a) Local. — Neuritis may occur in connection with a wound, 
more particularly should this be septic. When it follows upon an 
injury it is most frequently due to incomplete division, or to laceration 
or contusion of a nerve, rather than to a complete division by a clean 
cut. The presence of a foreign body, such as a piece of glass, in a 
wound may also frequently set up neuritis, or may aggravate the con- 
dition should it have already occurred as a result of sepsis in the wound. 
The disease may also be caused by the extension of inflammation to a nerve 
from some focus in the neighbourhood. For example, in tuberculous 
spinal disease the inflammatory process may extend to the nerves as they 
emerge from the inter-vertebral foramina. Similarly it may follow such 
an affection as a carious tooth, in which case the inflammation spreads 
up the nerve and reaches several of its branches. One of the most common 
local causes of neuritis is pressure, as is seen in a marked degree 
when an aneurysm presses upon some of the large nerve trunks. The 
pressure of new growths acts in a similar manner. Exposure to cold is a 
common cause of neuritis, as has already been mentioned in speaking of 
frost-bite (see Vol. I., p. 201); the indolence of the ulcers that often 
follow upon a mild degree of frost-bite has been attributed by some to 
neuritis set up by the action of the cold. 
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(i) General — Among these may be mentioned alcoholism, syphilis, gout, 
rheumatism, and ansemia. When neuritis is due to a constitutional 
cause it is very apt to be of the multiple variety. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES. In acute neuritis the nerve becomes 
distended, swollen, and softer than usual. Its vessels are much enlarged 
and full of blood, and extravasation takes place into the nerve ; later on, 
marked degeneration of the nerve fibres occurs. In the more chronic 
cases the changes in the nerve consist mainly of those characteristic of 
chronic in flam mat ion. The nerve becomes enlarged and harder than usual; 
under the microscope the appearances of interstitial inflammation are seen, 
i.e. proliferation of the nerve sheath, and the formation of new fibrous tissue 
along the course of the nerve, which, as it contracts, presses upon the fibres, 
causing them to atrophy and degenerate. 

SYMPTOMS.— The nerve functions soon become impaired ; in severe 
cases the parts supplied may permanently lose both sensation and motion, 
but such cases are exceptionally rare. In sensory or mixed nerves the earliest 
effect of the inflammation is neuralgic pain, which is more or less intense in 
character, and is accompanied by hyperesthesia of the skin supplied by the 
nerve ; in some rare cases epileptiform convulsions may occur as an early 
symptom. The neuralgic pains are at first more or less limited to the 
affected nerve and its branches, but in the later stages of the affection they 
may spread to nerves other than that primarily affected. For example, in 
cases of neuralgia in one division of the trigeminal nerve the pain is very 
apt to spread to the other divisions, and may even cross over to the opposite 
side and affect the corresponding nerves there. 

Accompanying the hyperesthesia are usually perversions of sensation, such 
as tinglings ; these are generally worse at night. It is also very common 
for trophic changes lo be met with in the part supplied by the affected 
nerve. The temperature of the limb may at first be considerably raised, 
whilst the cutaneous circulation is increased, and the limb looks flushed 
and hot. Various eruptions, such as bullae on the skin and subsequently 
indolent ulcers, may also occur. The nails become rough and corrugated, 
whilst bulla? are common about the tips of the fingers and toes. After a 
time sensation becomes less and less acute, and the anaesthesia may gradually 
increase until complete loss of sensation is established. The muscles supplied 
by the motor fibres waste, but complete paralysis rarely or never occurs. 
It generally only affects two or three of the muscles supplied by the nerve, 
and is seldom present except where the inflammatory process has been 
very acute, or has lasted so long as to completely disorganize the affected 
nerve. 

When neuritis has once become established, there is a great tendency 
for the disease to extend along the nerve in both directions j that is 
to say, it may ascend from the branches to the trunk or via vcrsd. 
Under these circumstances a condition that was at first one of local or 
peripheral neuritis, readily develops into the more diffuse or multiple variety. 
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In had cases the affection may ascend as far as the spinal cord, where i 
r forms a myelitis may actually be set up. 
Diagnosis of Neuritis from Neuralgia. — Before proceeding to describe 
the treatment of this affection, a few words must be said with regard to 
the differential diagnosis of neuritis from neuralgia. These two affections 
are very apt to be confounded — a matter of primary importance since 
the treatment differs considerably in the two cases. The pain in neuralgia 
is, as a rule, intermittent, whilst in neuritis it is continuous ; in neuralgia 
there is not the same tenderness along the course of the nerve as is almost 
invariably Found when the nerve is actually inflamed. In neuralgia there 
is no local elevation of temperature, no spasm of the muscles supplied by 
the nerve, no paralysis, and none of the sensations peculiar to neuritis ; and 
lastly the trophic lesions above described do not occur, at any rate to the 



TREATMENT.— In certain cases prophylactic treatment is of great 
importance. This is especially so with wounds in the neighbourhood of 
large nerve trunks, and particularly when the latter have either been divided 
or lacerated. Under these circumstances the risk of neuritis must always be 
borne in mind, and particular care must be taken to prevent it. 

The first point of importance is to see that the wound is made aseptic, 
and is kept so during the whole process of the healing, because neuritis 
is much more frequent in septic wounds than in those kept aseptic. Hence, 
in all cases of accidental wounds involving important nerves, or occurring 
in their neighbourhood, scrupulous care should be taken in disinfection, 
which should be done on the lines already laid down in Part I., p. 184. 
Search should also be made for any foreign body which may be lying in 
contact with the nerve. 

When a nerve is divided in a wound, it is important to see that its 
ends are not left projecting upon the surface, or in any position in which 
they may become involved in the scar. Hence in amputation wounds 
it is always the rule to pull out the large nerves with forceps, and snip 
them across, so that they shall be divided at a considerably higher 
level than the muscles and other structures. When a nerve has been torn 
across instead of being divided, it is always well to cut off the lacerated 
portion, and whenever it is possible the divided ends of the nerve should 
then be brought together and sutured. 

When neuritis is established the most important point is to search 
for the cause and, if possible, remove it. It must be borne in mind that 
the cause may be either local or general, and also that a neuritis set up 
by a local cause may sometimes be much aggravated by some general 
constitutional condition such as those we have already referred to. Any 
local cause must, therefore, be searched for in the first instance. Should 
the neuritis be due to some inflammation in the vicinity of the nerve, 
such as a carious tooth, this should be removed, or, at any rate, the 
inflammation should be treated upon suitable lines so as to get rid of 
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il a* quickly as possible. Should the i 
cicatrix, the sear mat 1 
amputation flaps, a fresh amputation mast be performed higher up, or the 
flap* must be freely opened up, sod the ends of the nerves freed from the scar 
and cut short, so as to avoid the possibility of their implication a second 
time. In addition, any constitutional causes should be treated : if the 
patient be alcoholic, the alcohol should be cut off; should there be a distinct 
rheumatic tendency, treatment by salicylate of soda or salicin should be 
adopted ; while, if the patient be gout}', a course of cokhicum and iodide 
of potassium should be administered and the diet regulated. Similarly in 
syphilitic cases much good may be done by the administration of luge doses 
of iodide of potassium, either alone or in combination with mercury (se 
Part I., p. 235). The general health should in any case be attended to. If 
there be anaemia, the administration of iron and arsenic trill often give great 
relief to the pain, while quinine is also a very valuable drug. 

1. In acute neuritis a mercurial or saline purge should be at once 
administered, five to ten grains of calomel being the best for the purpose. 
The patient should be confined to bed if the neuritis affect the lower 
extremity, or to a warm room if it be situated elsewhere. Should there be 
a septic wound, this should be treated energetically, carefully washed out 
and properly drained (see Part I., p. 185). The local treatment will be 
one of the methods already recommended for the treatment of acute inflam- 
mation (Part I., Chap. I.). Hot fomentations along the course of the nerve 
are often of considerable value, and to them a few drops of tincture of 
belladonna may be added with advantage ; their action may be still further 
enhanced by applying an india-rubber hot-water bottle of suitable size 
outside them. The frequent use of baths as hot as they can be borne, or 
douching the part with hot water, will generally ameliorate the symptoms, 
and the employment of a Turkish bath may in some cases be followed by 
considerable relief. If, however, a Turkish bath be employed it must be one 
of the small portable baths which can be used in the patient's own room. 
It is of course impossible to allow anyone suffering from acute neuritis 
to go out bf doors for the purpose of taking a bath, because there would 
l>e a very considerable risk of catching cold afterwards, and, therefore, 
the affection might be considerably aggravated. The superheated air 
apparatus (Tallerman's) often gives good results, particularly when the 
neuritis affects the upper extremity. 

Local blood-letting, especially in the form of the application of leeches 
along the course of the nerve, is very useful, and should be used 1 
the fomentations do not give sufficiently prompt relief. After the leeches 
have detached themselves, the hot fomentations should be continued. When 
the pain is very acute it will also be necessary to have resort to general 
anodynes, and those on which the chief reliance is to be placed are morphine 
and cocaine or eucaine. Of these, cocaine in doses of about a sixth of a 
grain injected hypodermically in the form of a 2 per cent, solution as near 
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the seat of pain as possible, or higher up along the course of the nerve, 
is most likely to be uniformly successful. The drug should not all be 
injected at one spot, but shoulci be distributed, a drop or two at a time, 
over the tissues around the nerve. The cocaine acts locally upon the nerve 
affected, and thus often produces immediate, though temporary relief; eucatne 
may also be used in somewhat larger doses (J-Jrd grains). When the 
pain is very severe, and the affection comparatively widespread, it may be 
necessary to have recourse to subcutaneous injections of morphine, and these 
are likely to be more certain and more lasting in their effect than cocaine. 
Great care, however, must always be taken in employing a remedy of this 
kind to avoid the possibility of setting up a morphine habit ; nothing is worse 
than to allow a patient to practise the injection for himself, or to have 
the drug injected whenever he feels the inclination for it. 

Phenacetin and antipyrin, in doses of from five to ten grains every 
four or six hours, are also of use in some cases. Exalgine, in 2-3 grain 
doses, is especially useful in neuritis affecting the face or head. Apart 
from this necessity for relieving the acute pain, the treatment is precisely 
the same as that for other forms of acute inflammation (see Part I., 
Chap. I.). 

2. In chronic neuritis, which either follows an acute attack or has 
been chronic from the first, the treatment consists partly in the employment 
of constitutional remedies, according to the diathesis of the patient — a point 
already dwelt upon on page 360— and partly in the employment of local 
measures which principally take the form of counter-irritation, followed, 
as the case improves, by massage, friction, and particularly galvanism. 
The best form of counter-irritation is either a blister or, still better, the 
actual cautery (Corrigan's) applied over the course of the nerve. If a blister 
be employed it should be long and narrow, and should be applied with its 
long axis corresponding to that of the nerve. It should be repeated once a 
week if necessary, and it is well to prolong the effect by the application of 
savin or resin ointment to the blistered surface. The method of applying 
blisters or the actual cautery has been fully described in Part I., p. 18. 
Galvanism is also of considerable value in the more chronic cases. It is 
best to employ an ascending current, that is to say, the negative pole of the 
battery is applied to the spine or some indifferent point, whilst the positive 
electrode is placed over the nerve ; no interruptions should be made in 
the circuit. The current should at first be very weak, and should only be 
increased very gradually; if it aggravate the pain it should be at once 
discontinued. When benefit seems to be accruing from its employment, 
the current may be applied daily for from twenty minutes to half an hour 
at a time, its strength being gradually increased. 

After the pain has disappeared, massage should be employed, and this 

may also with advantage be carried out in the direction of the affected 

trunk. A good way of combining these various procedures is to 

order the patient to take frequently a bath as hot as he can bear it, and 
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on emerging from it to have the limb vigorously massaged until the 
skin is thoroughly glowing. The limb is then wrapped up in flannel or 
cotton wool, and the patient rests either in bed or upon the sofa for 
some time. Various anodyne linaments may be useful when the pain 
vere, and their use should always be resorted to in preference to. 
:he employment of morphine or cocaine as long as they are of any value 
n arresting the pain. The best of these are linimentum belladonna, 
inimentum terebinth, aceticum, or the following liniment : 

IJ Menthol, .... one drachm. 
Liniment, eamph. co., - - h»!f an ounce. 
Liniment, belladonna;, - - half an ounce. 

The employments of these liniments after a hot bath at night is valuable, 
as the pain is apt to increase when the patient goes to bed. 

The constitutional treatment must be on the lines already mentioned, 
namely, the administration of tonics, of which quinine and strychnine, iroi» 
and arsenic are of the greatest value, whilst at the same time the patient must 
have plenty of fresh air, and be under good hygienic conditions ; any 
constitutional condition which may have any bearing upon the affection 
should also receive appropriate medical treatment. 

Should these palliative measures fail to relieve the patient, and to arrest 
the neuritis, the question of operative interference will arise. Palliative 
measures should not be persisted in too long, and should be abandoned 
at once in favour of operative procedures, should the symptoms indicate 
that the neuritis is spreading in spite of careful treatment ; in any event 
bad cases should be operated upon if no improvement takes place in six 
weeks or two months. The operative measures suitable for neuritis are — 
(1) nerve-st retching ; (2) neurotomy ; and (3) neurectomy. 

Nerve-stretching.— Nerve-stretching was first used by Nussbaum, about 
25 years ago, and has since been much employed in cases of obstinate 
neuritis, more particularly in the form affecting the sciatic nerve (sciatica). 
The results of the operation vary very considerably, but in some cases the 
benefit is most marked. The precise manner in which the effect is produced, 
however, is by no means clear, but in part the explanation may be that 
the new fibrous tissue which is forming in the nerve in consequence of the 
inflammation, and which exerts injurious pressure upon the nerve fibrils, is 
torn through by the stretching, and thus the pressure upon the nervous 
elements is relieved. Nerve-stretching also produces some alteration in the 
transmission of the nerve currents, and thus leads to temporary diminu- 
tion in the transmission of sensory impulses and considerable relief of 
the pain that is a constant accompaniment of the affection. In the majority 
of cases of bad neuritis the immediate effect of nerve-stretching properly 
performed is very marked indeed ; the pain may disappear entirely, and 
is almost invariably much improved, while for a time at least the patient may 
be apparently well. In some cases this improvement is permanent and a 
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cure results ; in the majority, unfortunately, there is apt to be a recurrence 
after a time, which is probably due to extension of the inflammation and 
the formation of fresh adhesions in and around the nerve. 

In this operation the nerve is exposed by a free incision of suitable 
length immediately over its course, freed from the surrounding parts and 
stretched. In a large nerve this is generally performed by the fingers; in 










a smaller one it is done by introducing beneath it a blunt hook or similar 
instrument, upon which the nerve is lifted and traction is thus exerted. 
In OTder to describe the method more minutely, we may take as an example 
the operation upon the sciatic nerve, which is the one most frequently per- 
formed. The nerve is exposed by an incision five or six inches long made 
directly over its course; the centre of the incision corresponds to the 
lower edge of the gluteus maximus muscle. When the fibres of the 
latter are exposed, they are hooked well up out of the way by large 
retractors, the deep fascia of the thigh divided, and the nerve found by 
following the outer edge of the biceps muscle, beneath and to the outer 
side of which it lies (see Fig. 93). The nerve is freed from the surround- 
ing parts by one or two strokes of the knife or a suitable dissector, one 
or two fingers are hooked around it, and by their means it is gradually 
pulled well up out of the wound, and traction exerted upon it. It should 
always be pulled sufficiently far out of the wound to allow the whole hand 
to pass between it and the back of the thigh (see Fig. 94). 

The exact amount of force that it is advisable to employ so as to stretch 
a nerve effectually without damaging it, will vary of course with the par- 




the table by pulling upon the nerve without fear of doing any damage. 
This corresponds to a pull of from thirty to sixty pounds, which is well 
within the limit of safety. The traction should be steady, and should be 
made in both directions, the peripheral end of the nerve being first pulled 
upon and afterwards the central ; rather less force should be employed in 
the latter direction. It is common to feel bands of fibrous tissue giving 
way as the stretching is carried out, and at the end of the operation the 
nerve will often be found a good deal increased in length, so that it lies 
loose and flaccid in the wound. 

After the nerve has been stretched, it is replaced in the wound, all 
haemorrhage stopped, and the wound sewn up without the employment of 
a drainage tube. Special care must be taken to avoid any possibility of 
septic infection, as this would aggravate the neuritis already present 
The usual effect of the operation is to produce a temporary paralysis 
of the part supplied by the nerve, which is generally partial but which 
may be complete. This is often accompanied by perversion of sensa- 
tion, which gradually passes off as the function of the nerve becomes restored. 
After the wound has healed, friction, massage, and counter-irritation should 
be employed. 

Neurotomy. — When nerve-stretching has been employed in vain for 
neuritis of a sensory nerve from which the patient is suffering great agony, 
some further operative interference becomes necessary ; this generally takes 
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the form either of neurotomy or neurectomy. It is essential for the success 
of either of these operations that the portion of nerve divided or excised 
should be well above the seat of the inflammation, as otherwise the affection 
spreads upwards in spite of it. The nerve should be exposed as near its 
central origin as possible before it is divided. Of the two operations 
neurectomy is much more likely to be efficient than simple neurotomy; when 
the latter is employed for neuritis of sensory nerves the transmission of 
impulses is often very rapidly restored, and the relief given by the operation is 
but temporary. 

Neurectomy. — We are therefore forced to the conclusion that the best 
practice is to perform neurectomy when it is possible, and to excise a large 
portion of the nerve— two inches or more — so as to completely prevent the 
transmission of impulses along it. Moreover, after the nerve has been 
divided it is well to turn the divided ends to opposite sides of the wound, 
so that they do not lie in a straight line ; there is thus a further obstacle 
to the possibility of subsequent union. The operation should, of course, 
be confined to purely sensory nerves, except in cases of inoperable malig- 
nant tumours, where loss of motion is of no consequence. 

When a sensory nerve cannot be exposed above the inflammatory area, 
the question of the removal of the posterior nerve roots of the affected 
trunk and the ganglion upon them must be entertained. The mere division 
of the nerve root, without the destruction of the ganglion upon it, does 
not seem to be nearly so effectual as complete excision of this structure, 
together with that part of the posterior nerve root upon which it lies. If 
this procedure is to be adopted at all, it should not be too long delayed, 
as otherwise the neuritis will have extended so far upwards as to have 
actually reached the spinal cord, and the patient will then be only very 
imperfectly relieved by operation. 

Excision of the posterior nerve roots.— In order to remove portions of 
the posterior nerve roots the spinal canal must be opened, and the spinal 
■dura mater divided ; the particular nerve roots can then be cut off close 
to their origin from the cord, and as much removed as can be reached. 
At the same time, the ganglion on each root thus excised should be taken 
away as completely as possible, either by cutting or tearing it away. Great 
care must be taken to avoid injuring the anterior roots, so as to obviate 
the motor paralysis that would otherwise ensue. The operation is done 
as follows. The patient is turned over upon the face, and, as the operation 
usually involves a very considerable amount of shock, all the measures re- 
commended for its prevention (see Part I., p. 138) should be carried out. 
The spinous processes of the vertebra are carefully counted, and those 
which require removal are noted. In order to avoid mistake in the latter 
part of the operation, these processes may be marked out by driving a 
needle or some similar instrument into one of them, so as to act as a 
guide for identification later on. The early stages of the operation are 
■exactly the same as those for laminectomy for any other object. A 
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median vertical incision is made over the spinous processes right down to 
the bone; this should be at least four or five inches in - length, and cor- 
responds of course to the vertebne opposite which the affected nerve roots 
are given off from the spinal cord. The soft parts in the vertebral groove 
on each side are then rapidly stripped off the spinous processes and laminae 
by a suitable periosteum detacher well back to the transverse processes. 
This is much facilitated by a long incision ; if the patient be very muscular 
or fat, a small transverse incision may be made at each end of the vertical 
one. At this stage of the operation there will generally be very free 
bleeding, but it is not advisable to waste time in attempting to pick up the 
bleeding vessels, as the haemorrhage is merely in the nature of very free 
oozing. The dissection should be carried out rapidly, and then a sponge 
as hot as the hand can bear should be firmly packed into the wound on 
the one side while the opposite vertebral groove is being cleared ; when 
both sides have been cleared, any bleeding point that stiil continues to 
spout may be clamped. After retracting the soft parts thoroughly, the 
spinous processes should be identified so as to avoid the possibility of 
dividing the wrong nerves, and 
the spines should then be 
clipped off with a pair of 
cutting pliers bent at a suit- 
able angle (see Fig. 95). The 
number of spinous processes 
removed should correspond to the number of laminse that will require 
division. 

The next step in the operation is to open the spinal canal by dividing 
the lamina; ; there are two methods of doing this. On the one band, the 
laminre may be removed entirely ; on the other, they may be simply divided, 
turned back, and subsequently replaced in position. Of the two operations 
the latter is of course undoubtedly the better, because after the operation 
the bony covering to the cord is restored, and all chance of adhesion 
between the cicatrix and the dura mater is avoided. On the other hand it 
considerably prolongs the operation, adds to the shock, and is not always 
easy to perform. We shall describe both methods, it being of course 
understood that the laminas should be retained whenever the condition of 
the patient renders it feasible. 

When it is decided to remove the laminie entirely, the lamina of one 
vertebra — it is immaterial which, but generally the one at the upper or 
lower limit of the incision is selected— is carefully cut through first on 
one side and then on the other, as far out as possible, either by a suitable 
bone forceps or by careful strokes with a hammer and chisel. This removal 
of the first neural arch is the most difficult part of the operation. Great 
care has to be taken to prevent the point of the instrument penetrating 
through the dura mater and doing damage to the cord or to the nerve 
roots. When the section of the bone is completed, the lamina is removed 
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by dividing the ligaments connecting it with the vertebras immediately above 
and below it, and then it is quite easy to detach the remaining lamina by 
means of cutting pliers bent at a suitable angle, and thus to open the 
vertebral canal fully. 

Should it be decided to retain the lamina?, they may be turned back 
in one piece, after the removal of the spinous processes, by first of aft 
carefully dividing the requisite number of lamina; on each side by a chisel, 
Hey's saw, or cutting pliers, and then dividing the ligaments connecting 
the lowest lamina of the block with the one below it, and turning up the 
lamina* in one mass on a hinge which is formed by the ligaments con- 
necting the uppermost lamina divided with the one immediately above it. 
In order to facilitate the turning back of the laminae, it is well to cut 
away the spinous process of the vertebra immediately above the uppermost 
of the detached lamina*. 

After the vertebral canal has been opened, a quantity of fat con- 
taining a large plexus of veins is found lying immediately over the dura 
mater. This should be carefully divided in the middle line with as little 
damage to the veins as possible ; probably in any case there will be very 
free oozing, which should be stopped before the operation is further 
proceeded with. One of the best methods of arresting the oozing is to 
apply a soft sponge wrung out of lotion as hot as the hand can bear. 
After the haemorrhage has been arrested, the dura mater is slit up in 
the middle line throughout the whole extent of the wound, and the edges 
carefully held apart either by fine toothed forceps or by one or two fine 
silk sutures passed ihrough it. 

The next point is the identification of the nerve roots that are to be 
resected. The desired posterior nerve roots are then divided close to the 
spinal cord, turned outwards, and as much as possible of them removed. 
The dura mater is then pulled in towards the middle line, and the ganglion 
upon the posterior nerve root is broken up and dissected out. When the 
operation is completed, all bleeding is arrested, and the incision in the 
dura mater is closed by one or two fine catgut sutures. If the laminae 
have been merely turned back they are replaced, and the skin wound is 
sutured. There is no need to fasten the lamina*- in place by stitches or 
other contrivances. It is well as a rule to insert a small drainage tube at 
the lower end of the wound, because there may be a good deal of oozing 
from the plexus of veins over the dura mater, which, if it could not escape, 
might lead to injurious pressure upon the cord. 

Acupuncture. — At one time the plan of puncturing an inflamed nerve 
by a long needle was much in vogue; it was especially used in cases 
of inflammation of the sciatic nerve. The patient is not anaesthetised. 
The position of the nerve is first marked out partly by anatomical data and 
partly by the pain experienced on pressure. A long round needle is then 
thrust rapidly through the skin down into the nerve. The only way of 
performing this operation successfully is to use a very sharp needle and 
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to plunge it rapidly through the soft parts, as otherwise the point of the 
needle glances off the nerve and does not penetrate it. After the first 
needle has been introduced it is left in situ so as to fix the nerve, along 
the course of which some six or eight needles are then introduced at 
other points. A good guide as to whether the nerve has been punctured 
or not is the pain experienced by the patient. The pain on puncturing 
a nerve is sharp and characteristic and is referred to the particular 
nerve itself, whereas there is no particular pain attached to a puncture 
rapidly performed through the soft parts; if, therefore, any of the needles 
fail to elicit this characteristic symptom, they should be removed and re- 
introduced. The mode in which this procedure acts is very difficult to 
understand, but it undoubtedly gives relief in not a few cases, and as it 
is perfectly harmless, it might, in the case of a large nerve like the sciatic, 
precede the performance of such an operation as nerve-stretching. 

Summary of treatment. — We may summarize the treatment of neuritis 
in the order in which it should be employed as follows. In acute neuritis 
the first indication is to remove the cause ; besides this, rest, hot fomenta- 
tions, mustard leaves, and the use of anodyne liniments, antipyrin, etc, 
or the injection of morphine and cocaine should be resorted to in order 
to relieve the pain. The patient's diathesis should also be considered, and 
if there be gout, rheumatism, syphilis, etc., constitutional remedies such a 
colchicum, salicylate of soda, iodide of potassium, and so forth should be 
administered. 

In chrome neuritis rest and counter-irritation (which is best carried out 
by the use of Corrigan's cautery, blisters and galvanism) are the chief 
agents. Any constitutional affection that may be present should be treated 
on the lines just detailed for the acute forms. Anodyne applications, 
chiefly in the form of liniments, should be employed at night, and, if the 
pain be severe, occasional injections of morphine may be used. .As the 
neuritis improves, the employment of hot baths and the use of douches 
and mild massage are very useful. In the more refractory cases operative 
procedures have to be considered. Where the nerve is a large one, such 
as the sciatic, it is well perhaps to commence by employing acupuncture. 
Should this fail, or should the nerve be one of the smaller ones not likely 
to be hit off by the needle, nerve-stretching is the best procedure ; should 
that fail neurectomy may have to be resorted to in the case of a sensory 
or mixed nerve. Should the neuritis occur in connection with malignant 
disease, or any other incurable malady, neurectomy may be at once per- 
formed without wasting time by trying nerve-stretching. Under these 
circumstances, and even in certain cases where the pain is intolerable but 
the cause is not the pressure of a malignant tumour, the question of the 
division of posterior nerve roots, in any case in which the nerve cannot 
be clearly exposed above the limit of the inflammation, must be con- 
sidered. The operation is of course a very much more severe one, and 
should only be undertaken when the patient suffers such intense agony as 
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to render life unbearable. Under these circumstances, however, it may 
quite legitimately be performed, and it should not be too long delayed. 
The ganglion should always be destroyed at the same time that the 
root is resected. 

NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia is a condition characterised by lancinating pain along the 
course of a nerve without any co-existing pathological change in the nerve 
itself. The affection often begins in connection with inflammation or the 
presence of a foreign body in the neighbourhood of the nerve, or from 
direct pressure upon some portion of it. The condition differs from neuritis 
inasmuch as in the latter disease there is an inflammatory change in the 
structure of the nerve, whilst in neuralgia there are no pathological changes 
to be found. The affection is very common in anaemic and debilitated 
subjects, and is frequently met with in those who are neurotic. It is also 
said to be due to malaria, over-exertion, shock, exposure to cold, etc. 

The symptoms consist mainly of paroxysmal attacks of pain of great 
severity, which start from one point in the distribution of the nerve and 
extend along its course. In the intervals between the paroxysms there 
may be entire absence of pain. As a rule there is no pain on pressure 
over the course of the nerve except when the points pressed upon are 
those at which the nerve passes through an opening in fascia or bone. The 
pain often interferes with sleep, and in this way the patient's general 
nutrition is impaired, but there are no trophic changes occurring in con- 
nection with true neuralgia. 

TREATMENT.— The treatment of neuralgia belongs in the first 
instance essentially to the physician, but when medical remedies fail the 
surgeon is not infrequently called in. 

Medical treatment. — This will consist in the use of various internal 
remedies to improve the patient's general condition, foremost amongst which 
are those employed for the treatment of anaemia. Of these the most 
important drugs are arsenic in increasing doses, iron, quinine, strychnine, 
etc. At the same time careful search must be made for any constitutional 
tendency which may require rectification; for instance, gout will require 
treatment with colchicum and other appropriate remedies; rheumatism, 
with salicin or salicylate of soda; and iodide of potassium will be called 
for when there is a syphilitic history. For the relief of the pain various 
external remedies will be required, of which the most important are the 
anodyne liniments, especially belladonna liniment; menthol and aconite are 
also of considerable use. 

Another method of relieving the pain is by the hypodermic administration 
of such drugs as atropine, cocaine, and morphine. A weak galvanic current 
may be used daily, and often gives considerable relief. The positive pole 
should be applied near the seat of the pain, whilst the negative is connected 
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with a large, flat, moist electrode placed over the spine. The current 
should be passed for to to 15 minutes at a time; it should be sufficiently 
weak not to cause any pain, and it should only be very cautiously in- 
creased in strength J no interruptions should be employed in the circuit 

Operative treatment. — Of the surgical operations that have already been 
described in the treatment of neuritis, there are only two applicable to cases 
of neuralgia : these are neurotomy and neurectomy, of which the latter opera- 
tion is far preferable. The portion of nerve excised should be as far away 
as possible from the seat of the pain. Indeed, in some cases it is advisable 
to perform the operation in the immediate neighbourhood of the central 
origin of the nerve, and in some cases one may go back to the spinal or 
cerebral regions for this purpose, as, for example, in the removal of the 
Gasserian ganglion for trigeminal neuralgia. 

CONVULSIVE TIC— Another nerve affection which must also be 
shortly referred to, and which will be considered in detail when we deal 
with the affections of the head and neck, is that in which intermittent 
muscular spasms occur as a result of some affection of the nerves, more 
particularly in the facial and cervical regions. This condition is spoken of 
as convulsive tic, and consists of intermittent and involuntary contraction of 
various muscles or groups of muscles. 

The surgical treatment of this condition will be either nerve-stretching 
(which, however, is only likely to succeed in the milder cases) or neurectomy, 
which may succeed in curing the disease if practised sufficiently early and 
freely. 



TUMOURS OF NERVES. 

NEUROMATA.— The ordinary tumours of nerves are spoken of as 
neuromata, but as a rule they are not strictly neuromata at all, that is to 
say, they do not consist of true nerve tissue. The ordinary neuroma is 
usually of the connective tissue type, being in structure either fibromatous 
or myxomatous; these tumours usually commence in connection with the 
connective tissue of the nerve sheath, and may be entirely outside the 
nerve, or may occur between the nerve bundles. They give rise to 
neuritis and neuralgic pain, which is sometimes quite insupportable. Later 
on they may cause paralysis both of motion and sensation (if they occur 
in a mixed nerve) from the pressure they mechanically exert. The tumours 
may be single, but when myxomatous they are frequently multiple. 

Treatment. — The treatment of a tumour of this kind should be early 
and complete removal. If it grow outside the nerve it can generally be 
dissected off without interfering with the continuity of the nerve trunk. 
When, however, it grows in the substance of it, it will be necessary to 
excise a portion of the nerve containing the tumour, and then to perform 
immediate nerve suture. The method of performing this has already been 
described (see p. 251). 
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MALIGNANT TUMOURS. -Malignant lumours are also not un- 
commonly met with in connection with a nerve, but they usually involve 
it secondarily, either by pressing directly upon it and stretching it as tbey 
grow, or by actually invading and destroying it, as is generally the case 
in a carcinomatous tumour. 

Treatment,— For tumours that can be removed, this will be early and 
free removal, with the portion of the nerve implicated, followed if possible 
by immediate nerve-suture (see p. 251). In cases in which the tumour 
cannot be removed the treatment can only be directed towards the symptoms, 
and surgical treatment is only necessary when a sensory nerve is involved 
and unbearable pain is caused. Should this be the case, a portion of the 
nerve should be excised well above the tumour so as to prevent the trans- 
mission of impulses upwards. In a mixed nerve this operation, of course, 
entails motor paralysis of the parts supplied by the nerve, but this is of no 
moment, since the case must eventually end fatally ; the important point is to 
secure a moderate amount of comfort for the patient by the relief of pain. 
When the tumour is situated in regions where it is difficult to expose the 
nerve above the seat of pressure, as for example in pelvic tumours, division 
of the posterior nerve roots may be carried out with advantage, the pain 
being thereby abolished and the patient much relieved. The operation 
is performed in the manner already described for the treatment of obstinate 
neuritis (see p. 265). 



The operations on the nerves of the head, neck, and trunk, will be 
referred to when we come to deal with the affections of those regions. 
In all cases where it is desired to expose a nerve, it is best if possible to 
make a flap, and turn it upwards, downwards, or to one side, so that the 
scar shall not lie over the line of the nerve itself; thus there will be no 
risk of entanglement of the nerve in the scar tissue. This is of course 
not always possible where there is already a cicatrix present. We may 
here give shortly the steps of the operations required for the exposure 
of the different main nerve trunks of the extremities. 

THE MEDIAN NEBVE.— It may be necessary to expose this nerve, either for the 
purpose of stretching il <>r suturing it after division. In the upper arm the nerve js readily 
accessible from its close relation to the brachial artery, being on its outer side in the upper 
third of the ami, and crossing in from of the arlery about the centre to its inner side, 
along which it runs in the lower third. In the forearm it is rarely necessary to expose 
the nerve, as it there lies very deep between the superficial and deep flesor muscles, and 
as a rule escapes injury. The commonest situation in which operations upon this nerve are 
required is the lower third of (he forearm or the front of the wrist, where the nerve 
lies between the tendons of the flexor carpi radialis kind the palmaris longltt muscles. 

(□) In the Upper Arm.— In this situation the nerve is most conveniently exposed by 
an incision in all respects similar to that required for ligature of the brachial artery. 
The steps of the operation are the same and will be found described in Chap. XXI. 
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(i) In the Upper Third of the Forearm. — Here the nerve lies on the inner side of 
the radial artery, and dip* between the two heads of the pronator radii teres muscle. An 
incision similar to that for ligature of the radial artery in the upper third is made and 
the pronator radii teres is exposed where it crosses the nerve. If a few fibres of ihe 
muscle be then incised internal to the artery or if the muscle be pulled sufficiently forcibly 
inwards, the nerve is at once rendered accessible. 

(,-) on the Front of the Wrist.— The nerve is here quite superficial and is readily 
exposed by making an incision about an inch and a half in length, parallel to Ihe tendon 
of the flexor carpi radialis and somewhat to its inner side. The deep fascia is divided 
and the tendons pulled aside, when the median nerve will at once come into view, lying 
between the tendons of the flexor sublimit and the flexor profundus digitorum. The former 
tendons will require (o be pulled out of Ihe way. 

THE ULNAR NERVE.— In the upper third of the arm this, nerve passes down 
between the axillary artery and the vein, after which it leaves the vessel and pierces 
the internal inter -muscular septum to reach the interval between the internal condyle 
of the humerus and the olecranon process of the ulna ; in this part of its course it is 
accompanied by the inferior profunda artery. Subsequently it passes between the two 
heads of the flexor carpi ulnaris, and running down beneath thai muscle and upon the 
flexor profundus digitorum it reaches the wrist. At the junction of the upper with the 
middle third of the forearm il approaches the inner side of the ulnar artery very 
closely and runs down with it to the wrist. At the front of the wrist it lies close to the 
radial border of the pisiform bone, where it divides into two terminal branches. 

(a) In the Ann. — The best place to expose the ulnar nerve in the upper arm is 
■bout the centre, where the nerve is just passing through the internal inter-muscular sep- 
tum. This is easily done by an incision about two inches long situated about half an 
inch more internally than that employed for the ligature of the brachial artery (see 
Chap. XXI. ). The internal inter-muscular septum is exposed and divided, and the triceps 
is pulled well backwards whilst the brachial artery and the septum are pulled forward, 
when Ihe nerve will be found lying upun the inner side of the triceps accompanied by 
the inferior profunda artery. 

{6} At the Elbow. — Here the ulnar nerve lies immediately behind the internal condyle 
in the interval between it and the olecranon process, and can be readily felt by the 
finger and exposed by an im'i.-ion over it ; it is best to make a somewhat curved incision 
over the olecranon and to turn a flap inwards. This operation is not very frequently 
required, but it is sometimes called for from the presence of a neuroma upon the nerve 
or some inflammatory change nlxnit the internal condyle giving rise to neuritis, or to dis- 
location of the nerve forward over the condyle. In the latter case, of course, the nerve 
after it has lieen exposed should be replaced in its proper position and the fascia stitched 
together over it so as to form a sort of sheath to prevent the dislocation recurring. 

Should the nerve require stretching, il is best exposed just aliove the condyle, where 
it is easily accessible, as the nerve can be felt immediately behind the condyle and 
traced upwards until it passes towards the front of the arm. Here it may be cut down 
upon and found behind the internal inter-muscular septum. 

(.-) On the Front or the Wrlit.— The nerve is here very superficial and can lw exposed 
by a small incision parallel to the tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris. and on its ulnar 
side. After the skin and fascia hove been divided the nerve is at once seen, with the 
ulnar artery lying on its outer side. 

THE MTJSCTJLO-SPIHAL NERVE.— This is ihe largest branch of the brachial 
plexus, and is at first situated behind the third part of Ihe anillary artery. Lower down 
in the arm it is behind the upper part of the brachial artery, but it soon leaves the 
laller to run, along with the superior profunda artery, in the groove between the inner 
and outer heads of the triceps ; in this groove it runs round Ihe humerus and pierces the 
external inter- muscular septum, passing downwards between the supinator longus and the 
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brachialis amicus muscles. Just above the bend of the elbow it divides into the radial 
and the posterior inter-osseous nerves. 

The nerve may require exposure either on account of rupture, or from pressure upon 
it by callus after fractures, or for some neuritis from injury, and it is most commonly 
exposed about the middle of the upper arm, at which point it lies behind the humerus 
in the musculo-spiral groove close to the bone. 

{a) In the Middle of the Arm. — The best guide to the nerve in this situation is that 
given by Kocher, namely a line drawn along the posterior surface of the upper arm from 
a point a ringer's breadth behind the posterior border of the deltoid, close to the long head 
of the triceps, down to the tip of the olecranon. The incision should begin immediately 
below the axillary fold, and the interval between the long and outer heads of the triceps 
is identified and the two separated down to the bone. The nerve will then be found 
close to the humerus, between the inner and outer heads of the triceps ; in front of it 
is the superior profunda artery which accompanies it. 

(£) In the Lower Third of the Arm. — Here the nerve is found in the interval between 
the supinator longus externally and the brachialis anticus internally, and in that situation 
it is in front of the humerus. An incision is made over this sulcus and the muscles are 
displaced outwards and inwards, when the nerve will be seen lying on the bone just 
before it divides into the two terminal branches — the radial and the posterior inter- 
osseous. 



OPERATIONS FOR EXPOSING THE MAIN NERVE TRUNKS IN THE 

LOWER EXTREMITY. 

THE GREAT SCIATIC NERVE.— This is the largest nerve in the body, and 
it runs vertically down the thigh to a little below its centre, where it divides into the 
internal and external popliteal trunks. It lies first beneath the gluteus maximus and the 
biceps muscles, and it is generally exposed below the lower edge of the former. Its course 
is represented by a line drawn from the centre of the interval between the tuber ischii 
and the great trochanter to the middle of the ham. It is exposed by a free incision 
about four or five inches in length, commencing just above the fold of the buttock, the 
patient being turned almost completely over upon the face, and the thigh fully extended. 
After the skin and the fascia are divided, the lower border of the gluteus maximus must 
be defined, and the fibres will be found running obliquely downwards and outwards. 
The edge of the muscle is firmly retracted by means of a broad retractor, and the finger 
is introduced into the wound in order to identify the hamstring muscles just below their 
origin from the tuber ischii. These are drawn inwards by another retractor, when the nerve 
can readily be exposed and brought into view. Details as to stretching the nerve have 
already been given (see p. 263). 

THE INTERNAL POPLITEAL NERVE.— This nerve runs downwards in the 
centre of the popliteal space considerably behind the artery and the vein, i.e. between 
them and the skin, and may be readily exposed by a vertical incision over the centre of 
the ham. After the skin and fascia have been divided, the finger is passed in amongst 
the fat l)etween the two heads of the gastrocnemius muscle, and will feel the internal 
popliteal nerve, which lies to the outer side of the popliteal vein. 

THE EXTERNAL POPLITEAL NERVE.— This nerve may be exposed by a 
similar incision to the last, but it is still more readily felt at a point lower down its 
course, where it passes round behind the head of the fibula to reach the front of the 
leg. In order to expose it here, an incision is made along the posterior edge of the 
tendon of the biceps, which will expose the nerve immediately below the fascia, as it lies 
along the outer edge of the gastrocnemius muscle. Below the head of the fibula the 
nerve pierces the peroneus longus muscle. 

PT. II. S 
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THE ANTERIOR CRURAL NERVE.— This nerve sometimes requires to be 
•exposed, and is best reached where it passes into the thigh between the psoas and 
iliacus muscles. The nerve trunk has only a short course, as it soon breaks up into its 
terminal branches. The psoas muscle intervenes between it and the artery. It should 
be exposed by a vertical incision two or more inches in length just external to the 
line of the artery, and, after the fascia lata has been divided, the hip joint is slightly 
flexed, when the nerve will at once be exposed on the outer side of the femoral artery. 

THE INTERNAL SAPHENOUS NERVE.— This nerve rarely requires to be 
-exposed, but should it be necessary to cut down upon it, a very useful and constant guide is 
found in the internal saphena vein, which lies just in front of it opposite the internal 
tuberosity of the tibia. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF VEINS. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds of veins are of importance both on account of the immediate and 
the remote effects that they produce. The immediate troubles which have to 
be dealt with when veins are wounded are (a) dangerous haemorrhage and (b) 
entry of air into the vein. The remote troubles are chiefly thrombosis, 
embolism, pyaemia, and oedema of the part corresponding to the distribution 
of the vein. The immediate troubles are more common in connection with 
operation wounds ; the remote troubles in accidental ones. 

VARIETIES. — Wounds of veins are usually described as punctured, 
incised^ and contused, but, having regard to the question of treatment, it is 
better to speak of them as operation and accidental wounds. As a rule 
the bleeding from a wounded vein is comparatively slight and readily stops 
on light pressure, but in the case of the large trunks, such as the internal 
jugular or the femoral, the haemorrhage may at first be profuse, and, unless the 
bleeding point be compressed at once, the loss of blood may be very serious. 
The blood which flows from a wounded vein is of course dark in colour and 
escapes in a steady stream, but in a large vein, like the internal jugular at 
the root of the neck, the jet varies in height with inspiration and expiration. 
Wounds of veins heal readily, and complete occlusion of the lumen of the 
vessel by a thrombus does not necessarily occur; should it take place, the 
thrombus frequently becomes channelled at a later period by the formation 
of new vessels, and the circulation through the vein is eventually restored. 

TREATMENT— Of Hemorrhage.— This has already been referred to in 
Part I., p. 129. In the smaller veins temporary pressure alone, exerted either 
by means of a sponge or a pair of pressure forceps, is usually sufficient to 
arrest the haemorrhage, and in a short time the wound in the vein becomes 
closed by adhesion, and no further bleeding occurs. In the large veins 
some means of permanently closing the wound in the vessel should be 
adopted ; unless this be done, pressure will have to be kept up for at 
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least twenty-four hours, in order to prevent the occurrence of haemorrhage. 
When the vein is divided completely or almost completely across, a 
ligature should be put around it above and below the seat of injury. 
If only the distal end, from which the blood comes, be tied, it is frequently 
found that coughing or some sudden movement will force out blood from 
the proximal end ; in the case of the larger veins in the neck, another 
reason for tying the proximal end of the vein is to prevent the risk of 
entrance of air into it. This would otherwise be very likely to occur, as 
there is considerable aspiration during each act of inspiration, and the veins 
are rigid where they pass through the openings in the deep cervical fascia 
and do not collapse properly. An additional reason for tying large veins 
when they are divided, is that the pressure which may be exerted upon 
the vein between the wound and the heart by the bandage put on to 
retain the dressings in position may interfere with the return of the blood 
and lead to serious hemorrhage from the open distal end; as soon as the 
bandage is removed this bleeding will cease. This point should be borne 
in mind in cases of secondary or reactionary haemorrhage, because it is very 
seldom nowadays that bleeding of this kind is arterial; as a rule it will be 
found that when the dressing is removed the bleeding slops, and it is well 
therefore not to be in too great a hurry to open up a bleeding wound after 
the dressing has been taken off, unless it be quite certain that active arterial 
haemorrhage persists in spite of its removal. 

In some cases, when the vein is deeply seated and it is impossible to 
get a ligature around it, a pair of pressure forceps applied and left in situ for 
from 24 lo 36 hours will satisfactorily arrest the bleeding without causing 
any material disturbance in the healing of the wound. The latter should 
be stitched up, except immediately around the forceps, and at this spot a 
stitch is passed through the edges of the wound, but is left untied. The 
whole wound, including the handles of the forceps, is then enclosed in an 
antiseptic dressing, and at the end of from 24 to 36 hours, according to the 
size of the vein, the dressing is removed and the forceps taken off. The 
removal of the forceps must be effected most carefully ; otherwise the vein 
may be torn open again. The catch of the forceps should be undone 
without any lateral movement, the blades then gently separated and with- 
drawn from the wound. The stitch previously passed and left loose should 
then be tied, and there will not be any further trouble. 

When a large vein has only been punctured, or when a branch has been 
torn off at its junction with the main vessel, it is often a question as to what 
is the best thing to do. In the case of one of the large veins of the neck, 
such as the internal jugular, the simplest plan is to tie the vein above and 
below the puncture and divide the vessel between the ligatures; this causes 
no embarrassment to the circulation. When, however, the vein is one, such 
as the femoral, the axillary high up, or the renal vein, which it is not desirable 
to occlude owing to the great interference with the circulation which would 
result, some other procedure must be adopted. The favourite method is 
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to pinch up the opening in the vein with 3 pair of forceps, and then to 
apply a ligature lo ihe pinched-up part — in other words, a lateral ligature 
is put on. This may act very well if the operation be completed and the 
ligature be applied immediately before the closure of the wound, but if it be 
applied early in the operation it is very apt to slip or be pulled off during the 
subsequent manipulations, when of course the bleeding will recur and the 
opening in the vein will probably be larger than before. The simplest plan 
in these cases is to sew up the opening in the vein. This is done by a fine 
Hagedorn needle threaded with the finest catgut. The circulation through 
the vein must be arrested by pressure above and below the point of 
puncture while the rent in its wall is being closed. By using a fine Hagedorn 
the puncture made by the needle is closed as the stitch is tightened 
and this form of vein suture is not followed by thrombosis. This method is 
especially useful in cases of injury to the renal vein during operations on the 
kidney. 

Haemorrhage from veins in bones as a rule stops on pressure, but if it be at 
all persistent or profuse, the use of Horsley's aseptic wax, 1 which has been 
referred to in Part I., p. 133, will readily arrest it. A small piece of the wax 
is pinched off and kneaded in the hand until sufficiently soft, and it is then 
firmly pressed into the hole from which the bleeding is taking place and 
the wound is closed. 

Where there is continuous oozing from a vein as it passes through dense 
fibrous tissue or lies in the periosteum, so that it cannot be picked up and 
tied, the best plan is to pass a curved needle threaded with catgut under 
the bleeding point, and then to tie the ligature, thus including in it both 
the vein and a portion of the surrounding fibrous tissue. As a rule, however, 
in venous bleeding there is not much trouble, and, with the exception of the 
axillary, the femoral or the renal veins, there need be no hesitation in tying 
and dividing them. Even in the case of the veins of the extremities, the 
swelling of the limb, resulting from their ligature, is often very much less than 
one would expect. 

Of entry of air. — This has been already referred to in Part I.; it is 
comparatively rare nowadays, but seems most likely to occur in connection 
with the veins about the root of the neck, and hence in operating in that 
region every care must be taken to apply pressure immediately at or below 
any wound or puncture that may be inflicted upon any of the larger veins ; 
while the pressure on the proximal side is kept up, the bleeding point 
should be clamped as quickly as possible. This dangerous complication 
can be still further guarded against, partly by always operating upon 
tumours, etc., of the neck through a sufficiently large incision, so that the 
mass has not to be pulled up forcibly to get proper access to it (a pro- 
ceeding which puts the veins on the stretch, and so renders any opening 
into them unduly patent), partly by taking care to clamp veins, especially 

1 Beeswa* 7 parts, almond oil I port, and salicylic acid I part. It should be kept 
in a vessel of 1-20 embolic acid solution. 
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on the proximal side, before they are divided, and partly by avoiding all 
muscular movement on the part of the patient. When air is sucked in — an 
occurrence often indicated by the characteristic hissing sound— pressure 
should be at once applied to the proximal end of the vein, and the wound 
flooded with lotion so as to prevent more air entering. The treatment in 
cases where air has entered will be found in Part I., p. 143. 

Among the remote complications of wounds of veins are inflammation 
or phlebitis, and, associated with this condition, thrombosis, and possibly 
subsequent embolism. If the thrombosis be septic, the clot may break 
down, and portions of it may become detached and lead to abscesses 
in various parts of the body (see Pyaemia, Vol. I., Chap. X.). Secondary 
haemorrhage may also occur from a wound in a vein, but this is very 
rare nowadays, and generally only takes place in septic wounds in which, 
the clot breaks down and the blood escapes from the end of the vein 
that is thus allowed to re-open. 

INFLAMMATORY AFFECTIONS. 

PHLEBITIS AND THROMBOSIS.-Hy phlebitis is meant in- 
flammation of a vein, and by thrombosis, the formation of a coagulum, 
either white or red, or both, within the lumen of a blood-vessel, most often 
a vein; thrombosis is a constant result of phlebitis. Inflammation may 
affect the lining membrane of the vein, when it is termed tndo-phkbitis ; 
or all the coats of the vein, when it is known as phlebitis proper : or the 
sheath of the vein and the tissues in which it lies, in which case it is 
called periphlebitis. The term phlebitis is, however, usually employed in 
the widest sense, and includes both endc- and peri- phlebitis. 

Causes. -The condition may arise from a variety of causes. For 
example, it may follow an injury which causes bruising of the wall of 
the vein and the subsequent formation of a thrombus in its interior; it 
may originate in connection with a septic wound ; it may be associated with 
gout or rheumatism, or with general poisons, such as alcohol or lead, cir- 
culating in the blood ; or it may follow debilitating diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, when it is probably of an infective character. It most frequently 
attacks veins which are already unhealthy, notably those that are varicose 
and those in which the circulation is unduly slow, or in which there are 
eddies in the blood stream. 

Pathological Changes, — The changes which occur tn the vein are 
thickening of its wall, proliferation of its endothelial lining, swelling of the 
internal coat, and early formation of white clot, with ultimate blocking 
of the lumen of the vessel. The clot thus formed may extend upwards to. 
the nearest branch ; or, if a branch only be affected, the clot may reach 
the main vein itself, and may there project into its lumen. As a result 
of any sudden movement this projecting portion may become detached 
and carried on by the blood stream, and give rise to an embolus ; when 
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the piece so detached is large enough to block the pulmonary artery, 
immediate death may result. The later history of the primary thrombus 
depends upon whether or not sepsis be present ; in aseptic cases the clot 
becomes firmly adherent to the internal coat, remains solid, and sub- 
sequently becomes partly absorbed and partly converted into new tissue. 
In the process of organization, new venous spaces are very often formed, 
and extend through the clot from one end to the other ; the result of the 
organisation of the thrombus is that the lumen of the vein may either be 
restored from this channelling of the new tissue, or the vein may be converted 
into a fibrous cord. Not infrequently earthy salts are deposited in the 
thrombus in cases of long-standing phlebitis, so that little hard calcareous- 
masses are formed in the interior of the vein, which are adherent to the walls 
and are usually found in the neighbourhood of the valves ; these are often 
spoken of as phhbolilhs. When the clot is septic, pyaemia is very apt to 
occur; this has already been described in connection with that disease. 
(See Part I., Chap. X.) 

Symptoms. —The disease may run an acute, sub-acute, or chronic course. 
Acute phlebitis is generally a septic affection. It is accompanied by high 
temperature, diffuse redness of the skin over the vein, and cedema of the 
tissues in its vicinity ; later on, when the thrombus breaks down, septic emboli 
are formed and pyemia develops. Between the acute and the chronic 
forms there are all sorts of gradations. In a typical case of phlebitis, 
it is usual to find pain and tenderness in the part, and the formation of a 
hard cord in the course of the vein, with redness or dusky discoloration 
of the skin over it ; the patient is otherwise well and there may be little or 
no pyrexia. These are the cases in which the greatest care should be 
taken in the treatment, because the patient is apt to under-rate the dangers, 
and there is often much difficulty in persuading him to lie up. The great 
danger in these sub-acute and chronic cases is the detachment of a portion 
of clot, and immediate death from pulmonary embolism. Another danger 
is that constant movement may lead to the gradual spread or the thrombus, 
and, as a result, to serious interference with the venous return and possibly 
pulmonary embolism later. 

(Edema is also a frequent sequel of phlebitis and thrombosis in the 
larger veins. How far it is merely a mechanical effect of the interference 
with ihe flow of the blood, and how far it is due to an altered and leaky 
condition of the capillaries, or to increased lymph formation or diminished 
lymph removal, are points which are still under discussion. In any case it 
can hardly be a purely mechanical effect. 

Treatment. — In the treatment of phlebitis and thrombosis it is, in the 
first instance, important to determine whether the case is one of true septic 
phlebitis or one in which there is no risk of the clot breaking down. In the 
first case the danger is py<emia; in the second, pulmonary embolism or 
extension of the inflammation to the main veins and subsequent severe 
cedema of the limb below. 
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(a) Acute Septic Phlebitis.— The treatment of acute septic phlebitis 
has already been referred to in speaking of the treatment of pyaemia {see 
Part I., Chap. X.); the vein must be exposed well on the proximal side of 
the thrombus, as far from the affected spot as is judicious, tied in tivo places 
and divided between the ligatures. An incision 
seat of the inflammation, the pus around the 
containing the thrombus excised ; if that be i: 
opened and the clot thoroughly removed by s 

branch that is patent should also be cut off by ligature and division. It is 
very important not to be content with simply tying the main vein, because the 
septic clot may spread to other veins and may thus get into the circulation 
again in a somewhat roundabout way. We need not go further into the 
treatment of septic thrombosis; the reader should refer to the chapter < 
pyemia (Part L, Chap. X.). 

(b) Sub-acute and Chronic Phlebitis.— In sub-acute or chronic 
phlebitis, occurring, for example, in varicose veins, the first essential 
is to avoid the risk of the clot becoming detached and being carried 
into the general circulation. The patient should be rigidly confined to bed, 
and the affected limb put on a suitable splint and somewhat elevated; 
dangers of the affection should be clearly explained so as to ensure that 
the patient shall keep quiet and avoid any muscular exertion which would 
tell on the inflamed vein. 

For the relief of the pain and in order to try to arrest the inflammation, 
told should be applied in the first instance ; this may be in the form either of 
an ice-bag, or, in old and feeble people, of lead and opium lotion. 1 When 
the pain is very intense and cold does not relieve it, and particularly if the 
patient be weakly, warm fomentations should be substituted. Of these 
two applications, warm fomentations used soon after the commencement 
of the disease are, as a rule, more effectual both in relieving the pain and 
arresting the inflammation. When the pain is severe, the adm 
opium may be called for; digitalis is also useful in the acute stage when 
there are no symptoms to contra-indicate it. After the acute pain has 
subsided, glyccrinum belladonna: (B.P.) should be smeared thickly but very 
gently over the part, and a layer of cotton wool applied outside. Care 
must be taken in applying this merely to spread it over the surface of 
the skin without employing friction ; otherwise there is a risk of disturbing 
the clot. 

The limb should be kept at rest for three weeks at the very least. It 
takes about that time for a clot to become organised and adherent to the 
wall of the vessel in which it lies, and before this time has elapsed there is 
always a risk that movement may lead to its detachment. In the clinical 
history of phlebitis, especially when it is associated with gout or with 
varicose veins, it is not infrequently found that after the lapse of a week 
or ten days, when the patient is apparently getting better, there is a fresh 
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extension of the disease ; therefore the period for which the patient is kept 
in bed must be reckoned from the appearance of the last extension of 
this kind and not from the first onset of the disease. Hence, it is not 
uncommonly necessary in cases of inflamed varicose veins to keep a patient 
at rest for six weeks or longer. 

Apart from the risk of detachment of the clot, it is commonly found 
that, if the patient be allowed to get up too soon, the result is immediate 
extension of the phlebitis, and the only effect of attempting to hasten matters 
is thus to cause very considerable delay. In phlebitis occurring in varicose 
veins the process may often be cut short by tying the vein well above 
the thrombosed area and then excising the thrombosed portion; this is 
the best treatment to adopt under the circumstances. 

Gouty Phlebitis. — When there is any gouty tendency, the appropriate 
constitutional treatment for gout must be adopted. A very good local 
application to inflamed and thrombosed veins is that recommended by 
Dr. Burney Yeo for inflamed gouty joints, viz. a lotion containing half 
an ounce of bi carbonate of soda (in crystals) and two drachms of laudanum 
to ten ounces of water. A portion of this should be mixed with an equal 
quantity of hot water, and pieces of lint or soft linen thoroughly wetted with 
it should be freely applied to the affected part and some of the hot lotion 
poured over the dressing, which should then be covered with oiled silk over- 
lapping it in all directions, and enveloped in cotton wool. 

If the phlebitis be associated with an acute attack of gout, it is a good 
plan to combine the administration of colchicum with a saline aperient, 
such as sulphate of magnesia. Dr. Burney Yeo gives the following useful 
formula : 

I£. Magnesii sulphatis, 1 £ oz. 

Magnesia levis, 2 drachms. 

Potassii citratis, 4 ,, 

Tinct. sem. colchici, 2 ,, 

Aq. carui, ad 8 oz. 

M. ft. mist. Two tablespoon fills, with two of hot water, every three hours until the 
bowels have been freely relieved. 

The sulphate of magnesia may be omitted after the bowels have been 
well relieved, and when the pain has to a great extent subsided the mixture 
may be taken thrice daily, but it is well to give each morning a dose of the 
original mixture to ensure the proper evacuation of the bowels. The same 
authority gives the following formula for use when there is reason to avoid 
the use of colchicum and when no aperient action is called for : 

IJs. Sodii salicylatis, 2 drachms. 

Lithii salicylatis, 40 grains. 

Potassii citratis, 4 drachms. 

Tinct. zingib., - - * - - - - 20 minims. 

Aq. cinnam., - - • - - - ad 8 oz. 
M. ft. mist. Two tablespoonfuls every two or three hours until the pain is relieved, then 
-every five or six hours. 
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If the gout be of the chronic form, the following formula given by Whitla 
is useful : 

B- Fotassii iodidi, 2 drachms. 

Fotassii biearbonatis, 6 „ 

Vini colchici, ------- 2 „ 

Aq. camphoric, ad 12 at. 

M. ft. mist. A tablespoon ful three times a day in a wineglassful of water after meals. 

The diet of these patients will require careful attention. Fat, starch, 
and sugar should be reduced to a minimum, and all meals should be 
light, simple, and easily digestible. For fuller details upon this complex 
subject, and also for information regarding the question of alcoholic liquors, 
we would refer the reader to some special treatise on the subject; he may 
with advantage consult the section on Gout in Dr. Burney Yeo's Manual of 
Medical Treatment^ 

Rheumatic Phlebitis. — Should the phlebitis occur as a complication or 
sequela of acute rheumatism, or in a person of a very pronounced rheumatic 
tendency, the combined administration of salicylate of soda and iodide of 
potassium, as in the subjoined formula, will be useful : 

JJ. Potass, iodidi. 2 drachms. 

Sodii salicylatis, - I ,, 

Syrupisimp., ■ • • • • ■ I oz. 

Aq. metilh. pip.. - - - - ad 6 „ 

M. ft. mist. A tablespoon ful thrice daily. 

In the very chronic forms the following prescription recommended 1 
Whitla is useful and pleasant to take: 

If. Sodii iodidi, 2 drachms. 

Soilii bicarb., ------- 4 ,, 

Polassii bicarb , I 01. 

Liq. arsenicalis, l\ drachms. 

Dec. snrs.v comp. ad 20 oz. 

M. ft. mist. A small tables [won ful in a darelgla^fu! of effervescing potash v 
times a day after meals. 

Post-typhoid Phlebitis, etc. — In cases occurring after typhoid fever c 
debilitating illnesses, the administration of tonics, especially iron 
arsenic, are advisable; after the acute inflammation has subsided, chanj 
of air is beneficial. When the affection is sub-acute, as for instance 
gonorrheal rheumatism, of which phlebitis is a not uncommon complic 
salicylate of soda, quinine,and iron are often of great value. The patient, who 
is generally in a very feeble condition, requires judicious feeding, and the 
state of the bowels should be attended to, saline purges being given as 
as may be necessary, especially at the commencement of the illness. The 
general condition must of course be carefully watched ; should repeated 
rigors occur, the septic character of the phlebitis becomes apparent* 
and the treatment appropriate to it should be adopted (vide supra). 

1 Cassell >\ ( \niiji:iny. London, 1893. 
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Treatment of the resulting cedema,— As a sequel to phlebitis of the 
vein of a limb there will be cedema of the parts below the block, which is 
often very marked and may take a long time to subside completely. The 
amount and duration of the cedema depend mainly upon the extent of the 
thrombosis and upon whether or not vessels able to carry on the circulation 
open into the main vein above the seat of the disease ; they depend also 
to some degree upon the general condition of the patient, the nutrition of 
the tissues, the presence of anaemia, etc. Hence the treatment does not 
by any means necessarily come to an end when the phlebitis passes off. 

The cedema of the limb which follows must be treated by the ordinary 
methods, namely, pressure and massage. The employment of massage in 
cedema resulting from phlebitis must be very carefully resorted to. It should 
not be begun too early or carried out too vigorously, as otherwise fresh 
phlebitis may be set up. In any case it is well not to commence it for at least 
a couple of months after an attack. Should no fresh attacks occur during 
that time, the risk of lighting up fresh inflammation is much less, and 
the chance of detachment of the clot will be reduced quite to a 
minimum ; even then, however, the massage should be very gently employed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the vein. At first it should be done once 
a day, in the morning, for about twenty minutes, the frequency and length of 
the sittings being gradually increased; in the intervals, the limb should 
be firmly bandaged from below upwards, and should be kept elevated on 
every possible occasion so as to promote the circulation. When the patient 
is allowed to walk about, an elastic bandage should be applied from the foot to 
above the seat of the cedema, ami this should be put on before he leaves his 
bed and after the employment of the massage. This will be referred to 
again presently in speaking of the treatment of varicose veins. 

The patient's general health must also be very carefully attended to. 
Plenty of nourishing food must be given, whilst amongst drugs iron and 
arsenic are the most useful. 

VARICOSE VEINS. 

By varix or varicose veins is meant a condition in which the venous 
trunks are both dilated and elongated. The lower extremity is the most 
usual seat of the disease, but varicose veins are also common in the hemor- 
rhoidal plexus,— where they are known as piles, — and in the pampiniform 
plexus, — where the affection is termed varicocele. When they occur elsewhere, 
particularly in the upper arm, they are usually due to some congenital mal- 
formation, though they may also be due to pressure on the veins, aneurysmal 
varix, etc. We shall only deal here with varicose veins in the leg; varix 
elsewhere will be treated of in connection with the regions in which it occurs. 

CAUSES. — Varicose veins in the leg may be met with at almost any 
period of life, but they most frequently commence between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. They are much more c 
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explained by the more laborious occupations of the male sex 1 heredity 
seems to play an important part in the occurrence of the condition ; anything 
which interferes with the circulation, such as pregnancy, may also lead to their 
production. Occupations involving long-continued standing, especially if 
associated at the same time with considerable exertion, are very liable to lead 
to varicosity, and hence it is extremely frequent among shopmen, barmaids, 
porters, washerwomen, etc. Habitual constipation, the use of tight bands, 
such as garters around the limb, etc, are also very common accessory causes. 
Gout is also said to predispose to this condition. 

PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES.— Obstruction to the circulation alone, 
however, though it usually predisposes to, or aggravates existing varix, is not 
necessarily the direct cause of the trouble. Before the actual develop- 
ment of varicosity, the walls of the veins become weakened as the result 
of some chronic inflammatory condition of the coats of the vessels. The 
first changes which occur in the veins are swelling and thickening of the 
walls, which lose their elasticity and become so weak that they cannot 
resist the pressure of the blood from above ; the result is distension of the 
wall of the vein and incompetence of the valves. The veins also elongate, 
and after a time stand out as dilated and coiled tubes. The distension is 
usually irregular, being greater about the valves; when the veins are much 
convoluted, neighbouring coils may open into one another, and thus large 
blood sacs may be formed. The most dilated portions may distend the 
thin skin over them, and, indeed, may sometimes burst through it. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that the chief agent in bringing 
about the dilatation of the veins is the pressure due to the weight of the 
column of blood from above, which is unsupported by the incompetent 
valves ; the venous pressure from below is trivial. The subcutaneous tissue 
affords no real support to the veins, and when the valves have become 
incompetent there is nothing to help them to sustain the weight of the 
column of blood. In the deeper veins, on the other hand, the contraction 
of the muscles drives on the blood, and also gives support to the walls 
of the veins lying beneath and among them; the reason that prolonged 
standing leads to varicosity is that the muscles are not then in action, 
and do not give this support at a time when, the patient being erect, the 
full weight of the blood column tells on the wall of the veins. It is 
extremely important to remember the importance of this downward pressure, 
as it bears directly on treatment. 

VARIETIES. — From the point of view of treatment we may divide 
varicose veins into two distinct classes. In the first are the cases in which 
only the larger subcutaneous venous trunks are dilated, and in the second 
are those in which there is a markedly varicose condition of the small 
veins in the skin itself, with or without dilatation of the main veins; the 
skin of the affected part is then mottled with numerous small dilated 
venous radicals. This latter condition is the one most likely to be asso- 
ciated with ulceration, and the most difficult to relieve. 
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COMPLICATIONS.— When the condition is marked, there is often 
more or less a-dtma of the extremities, which results in part from the 
embarrassment of the circulation produced by long standing and by the 
absence of sufficient muscular movement to force on the blood in the limb, 
and in part from the general enfeeblement of the tissues as the result of 
this imperfect nutrition. In the earlier stages the cedema is only noticeable 
towards the end of a long day's standing and hard work, and is most 
marked about and just above the instep and ankle; this cedema quickly 
disappears when the patient lies down. 

Again, varicose veins are especially prone to inflammation, and phlebitis 
is therefore a common occurrence. Varicose veins in the legs are also 
fertile sources of eczema and ulceration of the skin : this point has been 
referred to in connection with ulcers (see Part I., Chap. III.). They also 
cause a good deal of pain and aching in the limb, in the early period 
especially, and this is chiefly noticeable when the patient first gets up in 
the morning, when it is often accompanied by cramp; later on it is 
chiefly marked in the evening if the patient has been standing much 
during the day. 

TREATMENT.— The treatment of varicose veins in the leg may be 
either palliative or radical. In no case can a cure of the affection be 
correctly spoken of, although by operative means a very marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the patient may be effected — quite sufficient to 
warrant the operation being done in suitable cases. Even in the case of 
a small localised mass of veins, where it is possible to eradicate the 
affected vessels entirely by operation, it is not strictly accurale to speak 
of this as curative, as is so often done. The tendency to varix remains, 
and there can be no guarantee that other veins will not become affected. 
The essential object of the treatment, whether palliative or radical, is to 
support the column of blood and take off the downward pressure from the 
weakened venous walls. 

An operation is advisable as a radical measure in cases where the 
varicosity is not very extensive, and more especially where the enlarge- 
ment is limited to one vein or set of veins. The operation is also neces- 
sary in cases of young men entering the public services or going abroad 
to hot climates, where they are likely to have much standing or exertion. 
As a palliative means it is to he recommended in cases of extensive varix, 
when it is employed with the view of rendering the patient more comfort- 
able, of diminishing or arresting the spread of the condition, and of enabling 
him to wear an elastic stocking with comfort even when large venous areas 
are affected. Whenever the enlargement affects the veins above the knee, 
operation is indicated, both in order to cut off the blood-column and also 
to obviate the necessity of wearing a bandage above the knee — a most 
irksome thing. It is also advisable in cases in which there have been 
frequent attacks of phlebitis, or in which, even without actual phlebitis, the 
veins are the cause of much pain or aching. Where there is ulceration of 
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the limb ligature and removal of the veins is often of value after the 
ulcer has healed, as it tends to prevent recurrence (see Part I., Chap. III.). 
F.xcision of the inflamed veins during the acute stage is also indicated in 
phlebitis associated with varicose veins (see p. z8r). 

Non-operative measures are indicated when the patient objects to an 
operation, when the varicosity is slight, is not extending, or is easily 
controlled by supporting bandages, or when the condition is extremely 
extensive and when the cutaneous veins are essentially the seat of the 
enlargement. 

Radical Treatment. — We shall discuss first the operative treatment 
of varicose veins, in which the object is to shut off the downward blood 
pressure as far as possible and to obliterate the main vessels affected. 
When the disease is not limited to the leg, but extends into the thigh 
and affects the internal saphenous vein up to the groin, radical measures 
are especially advisable, because in these cases the valves arc incom- 
petent, and offer no support at all to the column of blood, and there 
is a tendency for the varicosity to extend to all the superficial veins 
of the limb. Under such circumstances the important point is first to 
block the internal saphena close to its junction with the femoral vein. 
first sight this would seem likely to increase the varicosity by interfering 
with the return of the venous blood, but, as a matter of fact, the blood 
pressure from below is so slight, and there are so many communications 
with the deeper veins, that the application of the ligature does not do 
anything like the harm done by the weight of the column of blood after 
the valves have become incompetent. 

Some surgeons advocate the removal of a portion of the internal sapher 
high up in all cases of varicose veins of the leg, but that seems hardly 
necessary when the vein is not dilated in the thigh and the valves 
are still competent. But when the vein is affected in this situation it 
should certainly be obliterated as high up as possible. Some surgeons, in 
Germany especially, are content with the removal of the saphena at the 
groin, and leave the other enlarged veins untouched; it must, however, be 
borne in mind that the superficial and deep veins communicate at other 
points, especially behind and at the inner side of the knee, and in the 
upper part of the leg, and that therefore the downward pressure upon the 
veins of the leg is not entirely cut off by the obliteration of the saphena 
alone. It is a good rule, therefore, not only to excise a portion of the 
saphena as high up as possible, but also to look for and remove any 
masses of enlarged veins about the knee or popliteal space, and also any 
similar groups in the leg, more particularly when they are much dilated 
and threaten to burst through the skin ; any dilatations at the points of 
junction of a number of veins should also be taken away. Hence, in 
ordinary case, besides the removal of the internal saphena, there may be 
five or six other places in which the veins should be excised. 

Excision of Veins. — As a preliminary to operation in all cases the v< 
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should be marked out before the patient is placed under the anaesthetic: 
this is best done by a solution of nitrate of silver. The best plan is 
to draw a line over the portions of the veins to be removed, with 
camel's hair brush dipped in a solution of nitrate of silver (30 to 60 
grains to the ounce) the day before the operation, when the patient is in 
the upright position, and then to leave the part exposed to the light. In 
this way a sufficient staining of the skin is obtained, which will not be 
effaced by the most energetic disinfection. If an ordinary flesh pencil or 
aniline dye be used, the stain is almost sure to be rubbed off, especially 
by the turpentine, while the skin is being disinfected. On no account 
should a stronger solution be employed than the one recommended above, 
or blistering or even deep-seated sloughing of the skin may result. This 
definition of the veins to be excised is a most important point; much time 
is saved, and bleeding often avoided by its use. 

The operation consists in the removal of a portion of the veins at the 
various points thus marked out. The larger the portions removed at any 
one point, and the more branches that can be included in the area of the 
operation the better. Strict asepsis is imperative, for the slightest amount 
of suppuration occurring along the stitch tracks may entirely vitiate the 
success of the operation, either from septic thrombosis or by leading to a 
septic condition of the wound, which, owing to the varicose condition of 
the parts, will be very slow in healing. 

The limb should first be shaved and most thoroughly disinfected in 
the manner already described (see Part I., p. 161). After the patient has 
been anresthetised, the limb is raised, rotated outwards, the knee flexed 
and steadied upon a suitable sandbag, and an incision two or three inches 
in length made over the portion of the vein to be removed. The group 
of veins highest up the limb should be first removed ; for example, the 
first operation should be the removal of the internal saphena close to the 
groin, those about the knee and leg being excised after this is done. If 
it be intended to remove a mass of tortuous and dilated veins completely, 
the incision may be a semicircula/ one, but care must be taken not to 
raise too large a flap, as the skin is usually so extremely thin over the vein 
ihat there is danger of its sloughing from want of proper blood supply. 
When a long straight portion of the vein is to be removed (as in the case 
of the internal saphena), the incision should lie directly over the long axis 
of the vein. When only small portions of a vein are to be excised, the 
incision may either be made directly over the portions to be removed, or 
it may run somewhat obliquely to the long axis of the vessel. The 
skin incision must be made cleanly with a very sharp scalpel, and at right 
angles to the surface of the skin, and care must be taken not to go so 
deep as to wound the vein. The difficulty of the operation is greatly 
increased if any accidental puncture of the vein should occur ; as long as 
this is avoided the operation, though somewhat tedious, is fairly simple. 

After the skin and fat have been divided, the vein is seen to stand out, 
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usually irregularly, as it is tied down by bands of fibrous tissue running 
across it from the deep surface of the skin. These bands must be 
divided, and then by means of a few touches with the point of the knife 
the skin is raised from the dilated vein. In doing this, care must be 
taken not to bruise the edges of the delicate skin by holding them tightly 
with strong forceps ; the latter should only be used for just raising the 
edges of the skin, and as soon as sufficient has been liberated, the skiD 
should be grasped between the finger and thumb, so as to avoid any 
undue compression of it. When the skin has thus been raised from the 
veins, the separation of the latter from the cellular tissue in which they 
He is readily effected by means of a suitable blunt-pointed, fine dissector, 
(see Fig. 77). Care must be taken not to include any branches of nerves 
in the ligature along with the vein, or great pain may result When the 
vein and all its branches have been isolated throughout the whole length 
of the incision, a pair of pressure forceps should be put on the upper end, 
another on the lower portion, and others on all the branches, the veins 
being pulled out of their bed, so that as much as possible is removed. 
The vein is then cut away between the various clamps, each separate 
branch tied with fine catgut and the forceps removed. A piece of gauze 
dripping with a 1-2000 sublimate solution is thrown over the wound, and 
then the next group of veins is dissected out; by proceeding to excise the 
remaining veins before sewing up the first wound, time is allowed for all 
bleeding to become permanently arrested— a Very important element of 
success in attaining primary union in these cases. 

As a rule no tourniquet is used ; the oozing which takes place after its 
removal more than counterbalances the advantages of the bloodless method 
by interfering with the proper union of the wound. There are, however, 
certain cases in which it may usefully be employed, as, for instance, when 
the operation is undertaken for the relief of varicose ulcer, in which the veins 
are adherent to the skin, and the latter is much thickened and extremely 
difficult to dissect off without damaging the veins. When a tourniquet 
is employed, a portion of the vein, with the skin lying immediately over 
it. may be freely excised, and the open ends of the vein picked up in 
the wound and secured by ligatures. 

When all the different masses of veins have been thus removed, the 
various wounds are carefully dried and their edges united with the finest 
silk threaded on a fine needle. If the operation be carefully done, there 
will be little or no blood lost, but in all cases it is important to let the 
wound become quite dry before it is sewn up. Care must be taken to see 
that the thin skin does not curl inwards during the suturing; the suture 
used should be the ordinary buttonhole one described in Part I., p. 158; 
no drainage lube is necessary. The usual cyanide gauze dressings are then 
applied and the limb put up on a light splint — preferably a Gooch's or 
Croft's splint — to prevent bending of the knee, and the whole limb should 
be slightly elevated. The dressing at the groin over the upper part of the 
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saphena vein is apt to become detached by the movements of the patient, 
and, therefore, after the gauze dressing has been applied, the skin around 
is dried, and a piece of dry gauze one layer thick is laid over the dressing 
and the skin around and fixed down by collodion. Outside this some 
more dressing is applied in the ordinary manner. 

.Afttf'treatment. — The dressings are left unchanged for about ten days. 
At the end of that time the stitches may be removed, collodion dressings 
applied, and the limb replaced on the splint, which should be kept on for 
about three weeks. The patient should not be allowed to get up until 
about three weeks have elapsed, in case thrombosis should have occurred 
above the ligatures, when there will be a risk of detachment of clots if he 
begins to move about too soon. 

If both legs be affected, it is exceedingly irksome to the patient to 
have the two limbs put upon splints at the same time ; therefore, if the 
affection be very marked in both limbs, it is best to operate upon one at a 
time, the second operation being done about ten days or a fortnight after 
the first. This has the additional advantage that if many veins have to be 
excised, the length of time occupied by the operation is materially shortened. 
The operation is generally tedious, and it is not uncommon for it to last 
upwards of an hour upon each leg. If, on the other hand, the affection 
be only slight, and very few veins have to be removed, or if it be severe 
in one limb and very slight in the other, both may be operated upon at once, 
and if the affection be very limited no splint need be applied, the limb being 
merely enveloped in a thick mass of cotton wool, which will hinder the move- 
ment of the knee; the limb may be kept steady, if necessary, by being 
placed between sandbags with a sheet or towel over it. If one limb be 
affected badly and the other only slightly, a splint may be put upon the bad 
limb, and the other treated as above. 

When the patient gets up it is well to apply a bandage from the foot 

upwards to support the veins, but this should, in the first instance, be 

simply an ordinary cotton or flannel bandage, and not an elastic one; it 

should be put on before getting up in the morning. When the varicosity has 

not been very marked, and the affected veins have been almost completely 

extirpated, this bandage may be left off after three or four weeks and no 

further apparatus is necessary; where, on the other hand, the operation has 

only been to a certain extent palliative, that is to say, where the varicosity is 

very extensive and all the veins have not been dealt with, it is advisable to 

order a light elastic stocking or bandage to be worn in the manner to be 

described below. After these operations, massage and exercises designed to 

improve the nutrition of the muscles should be practised, and the patient 

should be strongly warned against prolonged standing, lifting heavy weights, 

and so forth ; active exercise, walking, bicycling, etc., should not be prohibited, 

however, provided it be not carried to excess. The bowels should be kept 

well opened. 

Numerous other methods of dealing with varicose veins by operation have 
pt. 11. T 
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been described, such as simple ligature, subcutaneous ligature, or the injection 
of irritants either into or around the vein, but none of them are in any way- 
preferable as regards results to the methods which we have just described, 
and they all possess disadvantages which the excision method does not. 

Palliative Treatment. — The palliative treatment consists primarily in 
looking for, and, if possible, removing any local or constitutional cause which 
predisposes to the varix ; and, secondly, in supporting the dilated veins by 
suitable apparatus. All constricting bands, such as garters, should be inter- 
dicted, the stockings being suspended instead of gartered,. If constipation I 
present it must be remedied by appropriate means, such as the use of cascara, 
belladonna, strychnine, etc. When the trouble is due to pregnancy, the 
recumbent position should be assumed as much as possible, so as to diminish 
the pressure on the large veins. In fact, anything that is found to be causing 
pressure on the veins should be relieved or removed. 

In addition to the removal of pressure, steps must be taken to relieve 
the congestion of the extremity, and to facilitate the flow of blood through 
the affected veins. While the patient is at rest the limb should be kept 
elevated so as to aid the return of blood, and to diminish any cedema 
present. It is unnecessary, except in very severe cases, to confine the 
patient to bed or even to the couch for this purpose, but whenever there 
is an opportunity of sitting down, the limb should be placed on a suitable 
rest at a higher level than the pelvis. If this can be done frequently 
during the day, it will do a good deal to prevent increase of the affection 
The return of the blood may be still further facilitated by gentle massage 
of the limb from the foot to the groin. The rubbing should be ver; 
gently applied, otherwise it is apt to cause injury to the delicate walls 
of the veins, and may lead to phlebitis and thrombosis. All that is 
necessary is merely to rub the limb in the upward direction with the open 
hand, which should be well oiled. Active exercise in moderation is also o 
great value; moderate walking, bicycling, horse-riding, and golf may be 
indulged in without any fear of aggravating the disease, but the exercise 
should not be persisted in for too long at a time, and it should be variet 
as much as possible. The muscular contractions involved in these exercises 
help to force the blood onwards through the veins, while the exercise keeps 
the patient in better condition, makes him less flabby and prevents him from 
putting on too much fat. The point that should be specially provided against 
is continued standing, or sitting with the legs in the dependent position. 

These methods, however, are but accessories to the most importan 
part of the palliative treatment, namely, mechanical support to the veins. 
The support usually employed takes the form of bandages or stocking 
containing elastic material, which aim at supporting the vein and exertin 
equable pressure from below upwards. Formerly, localized pressure wa. 
employed over isolated veins by means of pads and strapping, but this 1 
now practically abandoned in favour of more uniform compression of th 
whole limb by bandages or stockings. 
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The India-rubber Bandage (Martin's). — Of these two forms of compres- 
sion the better is the application of a bandage, for by its means the pressure 
can be varied at will, and can be so regulated that it is uniform and is 
always exerted in the right direction. An elastic stocking, on the other 
hand, unless it be made with extreme accuracy, is apt somewhere to press 
injuriously on the limb, and the compression does not vary according to 
the needs of the case; the stocking, as usually made, constricts the limb 
at the upper part, and so actually aggravates the mischief it is designed to 
alleviate. Of bandages, the best is Martin's para-rubber bandage, perforated 
with numerous holes so as to provide for the escape of the perspiration. 
It is certainly the cheapest and best form of bandage upon the market; 
it is not so soon destroyed by use as elastic webbing, and it can be kept 
much cleaner. It should be applied the first thing in the morning while 
the patient is still in the recumbent position, and should reach from the 
instep, just behind the root of the toes, to just above the upper limit of 
the affected veins. Before the bandage is put on, the limb should be 
washed, thoroughly dried and powdered either with starch powder or with 
equal parts of oxide of zinc and starch. Many patients cannot bear the 
elastic bandage applied directly to the skin; the perspiration is confined, 
and eczema or intolerable pruritus is very apt to be set up. A white silk 
or cotton stocking should therefore first be drawn smoothly over the limb; 
it is well to order that this shall be washed at home so as to avoid any 
risk of irritation from chemicals employed at the laundry. The bandage is 
best applied over the stocking in the ordinary spiral form, care being taken 
not to put it on too tightly, but simply to unroll it around the limb. A 
little swelling of the limb is sure to occur when the patient gets up, and 
this renders the bandage sufficiently tight, whereas, if it be put on tightly 
at first, the pressure would soon become intolerable. Indeed, even when 
put on loosely, many patients find it necessary towards the middle or 
latter part of the day to remove and readjust it because it becomes too 
tight. The final turn of the bandage either above or below the knee, as 
the case may be, must not be drawn tight, as otherwise it will act as a 
garter and will constrict the limb. The pressure must be uniform, and if 
it varies at all it must be greatest at the foot, gradually decreasing as the 
knee is reached. 

The cheapness, the durability, and the readiness with which it can be 
adjusted to alterations in the size of the limb make this form of rubber 
bandage the most widely popular one that we have at our command. It 
is especially suitable for hospital patients, and in private practice should 
always be employed where any great muscular exertion, such as walking, 
riding, shooting, or the like is being practised by the patient. 

At bedtime the bandage should be left off, and it is always well to 
sponge it thoroughly over so as to remove all traces of perspiration, and 
then to hang it up to dry. Used in this way it causes a minimum amount 
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Elastic Bandages. — Some patients cannot bear Martin's bandage for 
any length of time, even over a stocking, and in that case an elasiic 
webbing bandage will suit them better. This has the advantage that it is 
much more porous and much more comfortable to the limb, but it is less 
easy to apply owing to its greater rigidity, it very quickly wears out, 
and will not stand much washing; as it requires frequent washing, because 
it readily becomes foul from the absorption of the sweat, it is a much 
more expensive bandage than Martin's. 

Elastic Stockings.— Woven elastic stockings, made for each individual 
patient, are very largely worn, and no doubt, for those who have no 
one at hand to bandage the limb, they are the most satisfactory 
method of treatment. They do not, however, give nearly such good 
support as Martin's bandage. They are seldom made to fit the limb quite 
accurately, and instrument makers constantly make them somewhat narrower 
above, so as to prevent them from slipping down, and in this way they 
act practically as a garter. This is a very serious fault, and in ordering 
an elastic stocking special stress must be laid on the point that the upper 
part shall not be smaller and more elastic than the rest; if the stocking 
tend to slip down, it must be suspended from the waist. The best form 
is that known as the spiral silk elastic stocking, which practically consists- 
of a long strip of elastic webbing encircling the limb spirally, the adjacent 
edges of the bandage being sewn together. These stockings have the 
advantage over the elastic bandage in being porous, and they are on the 
whole more comfortable. They are, however, more costly, less durable, 
more difficult to keep clean, and, as has just been said, are very seldom 
properly fitted to the limb. 

The elastic slocking should extend to the upper limit of the disease \. 
when the saphena vein is affected it must extend right up to the groin. 
Many patients, however, refuse to wear them as high as the groin, for they 
find that they constantly slip down and are extremely uncomfortable, while 
the thigh portion is apt to be inefficient. It is with the view of meeting 
the wants of these patients that in very bad cases of varicose veins of the 
leg, where there is no chance of curing the disease by operation, one never- 
theless feels justified in obliterating the saphena vein, so as to avoid the 
necessity for a thigh-piece, and at the same time to relieve the pressure on 
the veins below. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SURGICAL AFFECTIONS OF ARTERIES. 

TRAUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 

WOUNDS of arteries and their treatment have been already fully referred 
to in speaking of wounds in general (see Part I., p. 127), and we need 
not here go into the subject again. It may, however, be worth while 
to mention that quite recently Senn and others have united the cu 
ends of large arteries (which had been completely divided) by fine catgut 
stitches, instead of tying them as would be the ordinary procedure. They 
state that the results have been in some cases satisfactory; that is to 
say, instead of a thrombus forming and obliteration of the artery resulting 
as one would naturally expect, the lumen of the artery has remained 
patent, the blood has flowed on as before, and the wound in the vessel 
has healed. It is, of course, very seldom that the opportunity of carrying 
out such a procedure would present itself, and as the matter is quite in 
the experimental stage we need not do more than mention it as one 
that is worth while bearing in mind. Apart from transverse division of 
arteries, however, this point is also worth while remembering in the case 
of punctures of large arteries or secondary haemorrhage at the point of 
origin of a branch from a main vessel. This especially applies to the 
common carotid artery at its bifurcation, ligature of which with one or 
other of its main divisions is very likely to be followed by hemiplegia and 
death. Thus, in haemorrhage, after ligature of the external carotid, where 
the bleeding is practically from the wall of the main artery, it might be 
better to put one or two stitches (by Lembert's method) in the wall of the 
artery than to ligature the main vessel. 

INJURIES of arteries, either in the form of contusion of the coats 
or subcutaneous rupture of the artery, unaccompanied by a wound in 
the skin, will be referred to immediately in speaking of aneurysm. 
Then also we shall speak of punctured wounds of the skin involving 
an artery. 
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ARTERITIS. 

Like olher structures, arteries may 
chronic inflammation. 

ACUTE ARTERITIS involves all the coats of the artery, and 
usually results either from the presence of a septic thrombus in the 
interior, or from extension of inflammation from the surrounding tissues 
to the coats of the artery ; in this instance a periarteritis occurs first. 

Of CHRONIC ARTERITIS one of the most common forms is 
end-arteritis obliterans, m which the interna! coat becomes very markedly 
thickened, and ultimately either obliterates the lumen of the vessel or 
leads to thrombosis, so that the artery is completely obstructed. This 
condition may occur in various diseases, more particularly in syphilis where 
it affects the small vessels, in alcoholism, in diabetes, etc. 

Atheroma. — This is a still more chronic and limited form of end- 
arteritis which is of great importance in connection with aneurysm. 
In atheroma the inflammation occurs in the deeper part of the internal 
coat of the artery, and results in the formation there of a mass of 
young cells which tend to undergo organization into fibrous tissue. 
This attempt, however, usually fails ; fatty degeneration takes place, and 
one of two things happens —either the degenerated mass bursts into the 
Interior of the artery (the condition spoken of as atheromatous abscess), 
or lime salts are deposited in it and form calcareous plates which render 
the artery rigid and which also tend to project through the endo- 
thelial lining membrane ; coagulation of blood subsequently takes place 
on the rough edges of the plates. This condition does not usually 
remain limited to the internal coat, but spreads to the middle one, and 
there leads to softening and partial destruction of the muscular tissue. 
The result is either weakening of the wall of the vessel, which dilates, or 
the deposit of lime salts and calcification of the middle coat, the vessel 
becoming converted into a calcareous tube. Atheroma is usually diffuse, 
and affects a number of vessels, especially the larger ones such as the 
aorta. It occurs chiefly in old people, more often in men than in women, 
and it seems to bear some relation to syphilis, goul, and the other con- 
ditions already mentioned as giving rise to end-arteritis. 

Treatment. -There is practically no cure for these inflammatory 
conditions of arteries. The only thing left for the surgeon to do is to 
try to arrest the spread of the disease, and particularly to guard against 
the consequences that may ensue. 

(a) Acute Arteritis. — The ordinary sequela of acute arteritis is the 
occurrence of multiple abscesses and pyamia, which it is a matter of verj 
great difficulty to avoid. Acute arteritis is usually part of an extensive 
septic process and is not a disease strictly limited to the coat of the 
artery itself; it is therefore only seldom that any treatment can be brough 
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to bear directly upon the inflammation of the arterial coat. The chief 
attention must be directed to the general septic condition. The question 
of ligaturing the vessel above the seat of inflammation, in cases where 
acute arteritis affects the extremities, is one which must be carefully con- 
sidered ; the object of the procedure is to prevent the displacement of the 
breaking-down clot and to clear out clots already present, on principles 
similar to those that guide us in the treatment of septic phlebitis. When 
the case is one of peri-arteritis, the treatment of the inflammation in the 
vicinity of the vessel is of course the chief point; here there may be not 
only thrombosis and septic embolism, but softening of the vessel wall 
with rupture, and haemorrhage into the tissues or through an open wound 
may ensue. Such an accident is, however, of extreme rarity. The general 
treatment must be that of pyaemia (see Part I., Chap. X.). 

(b) Chronic Arteritis. — The chronic forms of arteritis are often associated 
with the various constitutional conditions already mentioned; when the 
arteries are becoming thick and hard, and when other signs, such as cold 
extremities, perverted sensations, etc., which betoken the occurrence of 
atheroma, are present, any constitutional affection which might lead to 
chronic arteritis must be sought for and, if possible, removed. Iodide of 
potassium should be given in the case of syphilis ; suitable diet, drugs, and 
exercise in the case of gout ; and the ordinary treatment must be employed 
for diabetes. The patient should also be specially warned against doing 
anything which might precipitate the onset of any of the ordinary sequelae 
of the disease. One of the most common of these is gangrene, which 
may result either from thrombosis in the vessel, or from the gradual 
narrowing of its lumen without thrombosis; this has been already dealt 
with under the heading of gangrene (see Part I., p. 68). The other common 
sequela of chronic arteritis is aneurysm, with which we shall deal immediately. 
Anything, therefore, which injures parts already imperfectly supplied with 
blood, or which throws an extra strain on the walls of the vessel, must be 
rigorously avoided. 

ANEURYSM. 

By the term aneurysm in its widest sense is understood a cavity con- 
taining blood communicating by an opening of variable size with the lumen 
of an artery. According to this definition, two conditions are met with 
which are spoken of respectively as true and false aneurysm. By a true 
aneurysm is meant one in which the sac was originally formed by dilata- 
tion of one or more of the coats of the artery; in other words, its forma- 
tion was preceded by a weakened or diseased condition of the vessel wall. 
By a false aneurysm, on the other hand, is meant one in which the wall 
of the sac was never constituted by any part of the original vessel wall ; 
in other words, there must have been solution of continuity of the wall 
of the artery in the first instance. A true aneurysm is thus of pathological, 
a false aneurysm of traumatic, origin. 
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FALSE ANEURYSM. 

CAUSES. — A false or traumatic aneurysm may arise in one of two 
ways; in the first there is a wound in the wall of an artery (it must 
be simply a hole and not complete division of the vessel), and the blood 
passing out through the aperture clots in the surrounding tissues and leads 
to condensation of the structures around ; the result is that a sac is 
formed which prevents the further escape of blood into the planes of 
cellular tissue. The wall of this sac is composed of dense cellular tissue 
and organized blood-clot. 

In the second, the wound in the wall of the artery may heal and leave 
a cicatrix. Dilatation of this cicatrix then occurs, with secondary condensa- 
tion of the tissues around, and thus again a sac is formed, the wall of 
which is never composed of any portion of the original coat of the vessel. 
This mode of formation of a false aneurysm is, however, rare. 

A false aneurysm may also result from a subcutaneous rupture of an 
artery, provided that the rupture be small. Usually, however, in such cases 
the rupture is of considerable size, and blood is poured out into the tissues 
very rapidly and in large amount ; indeed, the bleeding may go on to such 
an extent that the patient may die directly from hemorrhage into the 
cellular tissue, or, at a later date, from gangrene as the result of the 
pressure of the effused blood upon the collateral circulation. This con- 
dition has received the name of diffuse aneurysmal hematoma. 

False aneurysm most frequently occurs when the wound in the artery 
is very small, and when the injured vessel is in the neighbourhood of 
structures that offer considerable resistance to the outflow of blood ; it 
generally follows small punctured wounds of an artery. The blood which 
escapes clots in the tissues, and temporarily, at any rate, arrests the hemorr- 
hage ; if, however, the wounded vessel be of any size, the blood pressun 
prevents proper cicatrization and as the result of fresh blood escaping 
during the systole of the heart the original cavity is gradually dilated, 
while at the same time the surrounding tissues become inflamed and 
thickened, and form a mass of dense fibrous tissue which constitutes the 
wall of the sac. This false aneurysm has all the ordinary clinical features 
of the true variety, with the important difference that the walls of the 
artery are healthy quite up to the point of communication with the 
aneurysm. Its further history is practically the same as that of true 
aneurysm. It gradually increases in size, fresh tissue becomes inflamed 
and condensed around it, bones and other structures become absorbed as 
the result of the pressure and inflammation it causes, until finally the 
aneurysm reaches the skin or some internal cavity, when the wall gives 
way and fatal hemorrhage results. 

Formerly, when venesection was much practised, false aneurysm was 
common, and it usually occurred in connection with the brachial artery 
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at the bend of the elbow. The lancet was apt to go too deep in dividing 
the vein, and the artery was punctured; the immediate rush of blood was 
arrested by the pressure of the pad, but when the wound healed and the 
pad was left off, blood escaped through the incision in the artery, and 
led to the formation of a false aneurysm. 

TREATMENT. — This will depend very largely upon the situation 
of the aneurysm. When it is in an extremity or an accessible part, the 
best treatment is — after controlling the circulation either by digital pressure 
or by a tourniquet (if there be room for one above the aneurysm) — to cut 
down and freely expose the sac, lay it open, turn out the clots, search 
for the opening in the vessel, and having cleared the artery above and 
below the sac, to tie it in both places. Any branch coming off between 
these ligatures must also be tied, as otherwise the collateral circulation 
will allow blood to escape into the remains of the sac. In fact, it is 
well, after ligaturing the vessel above and below the opening, to dissect 
out the intervening portion of the vessel and as much of the sac as 
possible. 

This operation for false aneurysm has also been practised in situations 
where the vessel cannot be controlled on the proximal side of the sac. 
In such a case, after the sac has been thoroughly exposed, an opening is 
made into the aneurysm barely large enough to admit the finger, and 
the moment this is done the latter is thrust through it into the sac so as 
to form an efficient plug to check the escape of blood; the finger is then 
gradually insinuated through the clots, and the opening in the vessel is 
felt. This can usually be made out by the sense of touch, or if not it 
may be discovered by the stream of blood impinging on the finger as it 
escapes from the vessel. After the situation of the opening has been 
ascertained, the latter is firmly compressed with the finger against the 
underlying bone, and, while the pressure is maintained, the sac of the 
aneurysm is laid freely open, the clots turned out, and the artery cleared 
and tied above and below. 

In cases of subcutaneous rupture of an artery, when the patient does not 
die at once, but a diffuse aneurysmal hamatoma forms, the treatment is to 
compress the artery above, cut down at once upon the haematoma, clear 
out the clots and tie the vessel above and below the seat of injury. The 
wound is then stitched up, but it is well to put in a drainage tube for 
the first few days, as there is generally a good deal of oozing ; these operations 
must of course be conducted with strict aseptic precautions. When the 
main artery of a limb is affected, the parts below the seat of ligature 
should be kept warm and somewhat elevated, and the general treatment 
is exactly the same as that which will be presently described in connection 
with the ligature of vessels for true aneurysm. 
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ARTERIO-VENOUS ANEURYSM. 

In connection with false or traumatic aneurysm must be considered 
another condition sometimes met with in which there is a communication 
between an artery and a vein — that known as arterio- venous aneurysm. 
This is also, in the great majority of cases, the result of direct injury, 
although instances have been met with where the communication has formed 
without any traumatism. There are two forms of arterio-venous aneurysm, 
namely, Varicose Aneurysm, in which an aneurysm (usually a false one) 
communicates with a neighbouring vein ; and Aneurysmal Varix, in which 
there is a communication between an artery and a vein without any inter- 
mediate aneurysmal sac The result of the communication in both cases (but 
most markedly in aneurysmal varix) is that arterial blood passes into the 
vein ; this on the one hand interferes with the return of the venous blood, 
and on the other renders the latter partially arterial. As a consequence 
of the interference with the venous return the veins below the point of 
communication with the artery become dilated and elongated, and practically 
varicose; the result of the arterialization of the venous blood, if excessive, 
is manifested by irregularity of the heart's action. 

Aneurysmal varix, beyond causing inconvenience to the patient, is not 
a source of any special danger, and may persist throughout life without 
any serious results. The veins below the communication become ^ 
the limb is more or less swollen, the patient experiences : 
thrill in the part, and the nutrition of the limb is interfered with ; there 
is, however, no tendency for the affection to follow the ordinary course of an 
aneurysm, and to end in rupture on a free surface. 

In varicose aneurysm, however, this tendency undoubtedly exists, although 
not to the same extent as in true aneurysm ; the aneurysm increases in 
size very slowly, and may ultimately burst and lead to fatal haemorrhage. 
Hence, it is essential to do something for varicose aneurysm if possible, 
and it is advisable to treat aneurysmal varix, but in the latter case oper- 
ation cannot be urged as being a matter of life and death. 

TREATMENT. -Aneurysmal Varix.— When the communication 
between the artery and the vein is in an accessible region, the treatment, 
if a cure be desired, must be operative ; the exact procedure will depend 
very much on the particular vessels involved. In the most usual case, 
namely, a communication between the brachial artery and the median basilic 
vein at the bend of the elbow, the best treatment is to ligature both 
the artery and vein immediately above and below the point of com- 
munication (see Fig. 96, A). In this way, even without opening and dis- 
secting out the communicating part, the disease is completely cured. When 
a large vein, such as the femoral, is involved, it is sufficient to tie the 
artery above and below the communication, and to tie also any arterial 
branches which may come off between the ligatures ; the vein may be left 
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untouched. This is a matter of considerable importance in a vein such 
as the femora), as ligature of it might cause cedema of the limb, and lead 
to a long and tedious convalesence. 

Varicose Aneurysm. — The treat- 
ment here is practically the same as 
for aneurysmal varix, with the excep- 
tion that in all cases it is well to open 
the sac and to turn out the clots. 
When the vein is large, as for instance 
the femoral, the proper treatment is 
to control the circulation, expose the 
sac, lay it open, turn out the clots, 
tie the artery above and below, and 
any arterial branches which may be 
connected with the aneurysm (see 
Fig. 96, £), and then to sew up the 
opening in the sac with a Hagedorn 
needle and fine catgut. In this way 

the vein is left undisturbed, blood aZS'STOiaim nii « ■ >3m, 
escapes from it into the aneurysmal 

sac but quickly coagulates and leads to obliteration of the s 
the same time there is as a rule no interference with the fli 
through the vein; if the vein be a small and unimportant 
should be ligatured ; in fact, the whole aneurysm may then be dissected 
out. Of course, even in the case of the femoral vein, there need be no 
hesitation should it be absolutely essential to tie it. If the wound be 
kept aseptic, gangrene will not occur, but nevertheless a very marked and 
prolonged cedema of the leg may result and therefore ligature of the vein 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

It is not always necessary to open the sac, but if there be any reason 
to believe that branches come off from the artery between the points at 
which the ligatures are applied (as in the case of the femoral opposile 
the origin of the profunda), this is more conveniently ascertained, and 
the branches are more easily got at if the sac be opened than if an 
attempt be made to tie them without disturbing it Such an attempt is 
very difficult on account of the matting together of the tissues, and may 
very likely end in injury to the vein elsewhere, or, in the example before 
us, in injury to the profunda vein. On the other hand, if the sac be 
opened the orifices of the branches can be seen, and by introducing a 
bougie or a probe into them they can be readily isolated with a dissector, 
and a ligature passed round them without including or injuring other 
structures. Quite apart from the question of branches, it is best when 
the aneurysmal sac is large to open the sac, and introduce a bougie 
into the ends of the artery, so as to render its separation from the vein 
and surrounding structures easier and safer. 
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When the vessels involved are the subclavian artery in its first part, 
or the lower part of the common carotid, with their accompanying veins, 
it is in most cases advisable to leave matters alone. In the case of an 
arterio- venous aneurysm in these regions, the chances of rupture are com- 
paratively slight, and it will usually suffice to protect the parts from 
violence and to treat any symptoms of cardiac irregularity by suitable 
medicinal means. 



TKL'I-: ANICURYSM. 



CAUSES. — By a true aneurysm is meant a sac communicating with 
the lumen of the vessel, the wall of the sac having in the first instance 
been formed by one or more of the arterial coats. We say "in the first 
instance," because when the aneurysm becomes very large the remains 
of the original coats of the artery are practically unrecognizable, and, as 
a matter of fact, the sac of the aneurysm is then formed solely of the 
condensed cellular tissue around. Before a true aneurysm can be pro- 
duced, some disease or injury must weaken the wall of the vessel at the 
spot where the dilatation is to occur; this generally takes the form of 
chronic end-arteritis or atheroma. When an atheromatous patch bursts 
into an artery the blood finds its way into the little ulcer thus formed, 
and, by its impact on the middle coat, leads to inflammation and loss of 
elasticity of the tunica media, and gradual expansion of the arterial wall. 
In other cases, the atheromatous process extends to the middle coat, 
weakens it, and causes dilatation of that part of the artery without any 
rupture of the internal coat; dilatation does not occur as a rule until the 
middle coat becomes weak. A similar weakening of the middle coat may 
result from contusions or sudden strains of the coats of the artery which 
cause rupture of some of the fibres of the middle coat and consequent 
loss of strength; as the result of the rupture cellular infiltration of the 
coat in the vicinity occurs, followed by the formation of cicatricial tissue 
and dilatation of the weakened part. 

In whichever way the damage be done, the weakened part of the wall 
gradually dilates, until ultimately there is a cavity communicating with the 
vessel by an orifice of variable size ; this is known as a sacculated 
aneurysm. The lining membrane of this cavity loses its smooth healthy 
character, and the blood stream in it is more sluggish than in the vessel 
itself; the result is that a white clot forms on the wall, and as time goes 
on becomes more or less completely decolourized, firmly adherent to the 
wall, and in part organized. After a time the clot in the interior of the 
sac presents a laminated appearance; this often results from tearing up 
either of the connection between the original layer of clot and the sac wall 
or of the substance of the white clot by the blood current and simple 
coagulation of blood there. Thus an aneurysm which has existed for any 
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length of time will often contain masses of clot arranged in layers and 
spoken of as laminated clot ; this clot usually consists of more or less 
alternate layers of red and white clot. Coincidently with the formation of 
laminated clot in the aneurysm, the wall of the aneurysm is becoming 
steadily dilated, and the surrounding tissues partly atrophy as the result of 
pressure, and partly become condensed as the result of inflammation. 

It is important to remember that the endarteritis which leads to the 
formation of an aneurysm is not limited to the actual spot at which the 
aneurysm occurs, but is usually diffused over the wall for a considerable 
distance, and in the immediate vicinity of the aneurysm there may be, 
and frequently is, considerable general dilatation of the vessel. 

It may also be pointed out that while the sac is increasing in size, 
the flow of blood through the main artery beyond the aneurysm is delayed 
and sometimes considerably interfered with; as a consequence, branches 
which come off above the aneurysm are dilated, more blood flows through 
them, and their communications with branches below the aneurysm also 
become enlarged ; in this way a free collateral circulation is established. 
This is a point of great importance both with regard to treatment and 
also with regard to the risks of gangrene should the aneurysm become 
diffuse. 

RESULTS.— Spontaneous Cure. — In some cases this formation of clot 
may go on until the aneurysmal sac becomes entirely filled up and a spon- 
taneous cure results ; such an event is, however, comparatively rare. Perhaps 
the most common condition under which it arises is when the sac bulges 
upwards along the course of the artery, and, as it becomes larger, presses 
upon the latter above the aneurysm and diminishes, or, indeed, altogether 
arrests the flow of blood through it ; the result is that the cavity becomes 
completely filled up with clot and ultimately obliterated. Spontaneous cure 
of an aneurysm may also result from suppuration of the sac and the dis- 
charge of its contents. This very rarely takes place spontaneously, but in 
former times, when sepsis was frequent, it sometimes followed operations 
in the vicinity of the sac. Instead, however, of leading to a spontaneous 
cure of the aneurysm, suppuration in the sac may lead to a fatal termina- 
tion from haemorrhage, or from general septic infection as the result of 
the escape of septic emboli into the lumen of the vessel. 

Generally, however, the clinical history of an aneurysm is that it gradually 
increases in size, causes absorption of the tissues around until it reaches 
a free surface, and then bursts and leads to fatal hemorrhage. Sometimes, 
however, it may rupture subcutaneously, and then death may ensue either 
from an extensive escape of blood into the cellular tissue, if this be very 
loose, or from gangrene of the (jarts below from pressure of the effused 
blood upon the arterial trunk and the collateral circulation. This condition 
is spoken of as diffuse aneurysm. Another condition, which, however, 
hardly comes under the notice of the surgeon, seeing that it is limited to 
the aorta, is that known as dissecting aneurysm, in which the blood 
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burrows between the externa! and middle coats of the artery for some 
distance, and then again finds its way back into the general blood stream 
at a point lower down in the wall of the vessel. 

VARIETIES.— Two forms of aneurysm are generally met with, viz. 
(i) sacculated aneurysm, in which the dilatation occurs on one side only 
of the artery, and in which the sac communicates with the artery by a 
comparatively narrow opening; or (2) fusiform aneurysm, in which there 
is a general dilatation of the whole circumference of the artery, giving rise 
to a fusiform swelling. In this form of aneurysm there is not, at first at 
any rate, any formation of the laminated clot described in connection with 
sacculated aneurysm. The fusiform variety enlarges more slowly than the 
.sacculated, although it follows the same course in the main ; towards the 
end of its existence it may become more or less sacculated owing to greater 
dilatation of one part of the wall than of another, or from a localized 
rupture. 

SYMPTOMS. — Aneurysm gives rise to various more or less serious 
symptoms. Apart from the presence of an expansile tumour, pulsating 
synchronously with the heart and associated with a bruit, much pain may 
be caused from pressure on sensory nerves surrounding it, paralysis from 
pressure on motor nerves, and marked cedema of the limb if the main 
vein of the limb be pressed upon. 

TREATMENT.- -The treatment of true aneurysm may be divided 
into medical and surgical. Medical treatment is of course the only possible 
form when the aneurysm is internal, that is to say, in one or other of 
the great cavities of the body ; surgical treatment is employed wherever 
possible in external aneurysm. Surgeons have, however, occasionally to 
do with aneurysms which are on the border line between internal and 
external, for example, aneurysm of the innominate artery. In these cases, 
whether surgical treatment be carried out or not, medical treatment must 
always be employed. It will, therefore, he well to indicate very briefly 
the chief points in the medical treatment of aneurysm. 

(a) Medical Treatment of Aneurysm.— This has for its object the 
production of a condition of affairs which will favour the occurrence of 
coagulation in the sac and spontaneous cure of the aneurysm. This end 
is of course most likely to be obtained when the aneurysm is of the 
sacculated variety ; it is hardly likely to occur when it is fusiform. The 
first point of importance is to diminish the force and rapidity of the 
circulation, and for this object the amount of food taken, and more par- 
ticularly the fluid part of it, are much restricted; a second point which is 
also of great importance is to increase the coagulability of the blood. 

Tufnall's Method.— The plan originally described by Tufnell is that 
most commonly employed, but its stringency is such that it can seldom 
be strictly adhered to for any length of time. According to this method 
the patient is confined strictly to bed in the horizontal position and is 
forbidden to make the slightest movement. He is put on a very limited 
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diet with the object not only of diminishing the force of the circulation, 
but of rendering the blood more fibrinous and thereby favouring the 
deposition of clot. The diet Tufnell recommended consists of ten ounces 
of solid food in the 24 hours, and about eight ounces of fluid. This is 
given in three meals a day, which are ordered as follows : — For breakfast, 
two ounces of bread and butter and two ounces of milk or tea; for 
dinner, three ounces of mutton and three of potatoes or bread with four 
ounces of claret or water; two ounces of bread and butter and two of 
milk or tea are given for supper. 

The confinement to bed upon the strictly limited diet should be kept 
up for at least two or three months; should improvement occur it should 
be persisted in as long as the patient can tolerate it. This plan can seldom 
be strictly adhered to, and some relaxation of it, particularly with regard 
to the amount of fluids administered, soon becomes necessary. The thirst 
rapidly becomes intolerable, and in many cases it is found that all that 
can be done is to restrict the diet as much as possible without running 
the risk of depressing the patient unduly and thus exciting the irritability 
of the heart. 

Drugs. — In addition to the restriction of the diet, various drugs are 
administered which have for their main object the increase of the coagula- 
bility of the blood. The chief of these is iodide of potassium^ which is 
best administered in large doses, commencing with fifteen grains three 
times a day and increasing rapidly to thirty or forty if no marked effect 
is produced. Chloride of calcium in cachets or pills of from five to ten 
grains may also be given twice daily with the same object. The fluidity 
of the blood may be markedly diminished, and therefore its coagulability 
increased, by the administration twice or three times a week of twenty 
grains of compound jalap powder so as to produce copious watery evacuations. 

Valsalva's Method. — In stout plethoric patients the method named after 
Valsalva, namely, the withdrawal of blood by frequent venesection (see Part I., 
p. 4) is recommended ; eight or ten ounces of blood are withdrawn daily 
for about the first ten days of the treatment, but this method is one 
which must be very carefully used, as it is not to be recommended for 
the majority of patients, especially those who are old or anaemic. In 
these latter iron is beneficial, and the administration of opium for the relief 
of pain produces a markedly good effect. For further details as to the 
more strictly medical part of this treatment we would refer the reader to 
text-books on medicine. 

(b) Surgical Treatment of Aneurysm.— The selection of the line 

of treatment to be followed in any particular case will depend largely 
upon the character and seat of the aneurysm. The following are the chief 
methods of treatment. 

(1) Ligature of the Artery Affected. — This procedure may be divided 
into four different groups according to the site at which the ligature is 
applied, and the treatment of the sac of the aneurysm. They are : 
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(a) Ligature of the artery in close proximity to the sac ; this is com- 

monly known as "And's operation" (see Fig. 97, A). 

(b) Ligature of the artery at suck a distance from the sac that at least 

one branch intervenes between it and the ligature; this is usually 
known as the " Hunterian operation " (see Fig. 97, B). 

(c) Ligature of the artery or its main branches on the distal side of the 

aneurysm ; this is known as " Brasdor's or Wardrop's operation " 
(see Fig. 97, C). 
{d) Incision of the sac, evacuation of the clots and ligature of the artery 
above and below the orifice of communication with the aneurysm ; 
this is often spoken of as the "old operation" (see Fig. 97, D). 




(2) Compression of the arterial trunk, which may he either digital • 
instrumental, and may be applied either on the proximal or the distal s 
of the aneurysm. 

(3) Galvano-punctnre by means of needles introduced into the 5 
connected with the poles of a constant current battery. 

(1) The introduction of foreign bodies into the sac. 

(1) Ligature of the Artery-— I" applying a ligature to an arte 
for aneurysm various points must be carefully attended to if success i 
be obtained. The essential points are, firstly, the determination of thi 
exact situation at which the ligature should be applied ; secondly, 
method of applying it ; and thirdly, the material of which the 1 
should be composed. Special reference must also be made to the risks c 
secondary haemorrhage and gangrene. After discussing these we shall pre 
ceed to describe the various operations for ligature in the order give 
above ; we shall then describe the other three methods of treatment. 

The Point at which the Ligature should be applied. — Apart from th< 
old operation of opening the sac, turning out the clots and tying the arter 
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above and below, the older method of treatment of aneurysm by ligature 
was by applying the latter immediately above the sac — "AneFs operation." 
As a result of this, secondary haemorrhage frequently occurred, and suppura- 
tion in the sac was not at all uncommon. These accidents were at that 
time attributed partly to the diseased condition of the vessel at the seat of 
ligature, and partly to the direct irritation caused by the ligature upon the 
diseased vessel. Therefore, as time went on, the modification of ligaturing 
the artery at a distance from the sac, known as the " Hunterian operation," 
was substituted. The object of this was partly to ligature the vessel where 
it was quite healthy, partly to avoid irritation in the neighbourhood of the 
sac, and partly to favour the deposition of firm laminated clot by allowing 
a certain amount of the circulation to be carried on through the aneurysm 
by the agency of the smaller collateral branches. In other cases, when it 
was found impossible either to open the sac and tie the vessel on each side 
of the opening into it, or to apply a ligature on the proximal side, the artery 
has been tied on the distal side only, — "Wardrop's operation." The choice 
between the operation of proximal and distal ligature is practically determined 
entirely by the situation of the aneurysm and the possibility of applying 
the ligature on the proximal side. Wherever proximal ligature is feasible it 
should be chosen in preference to the distal one. 

The Force with which the Ligature should be tied.— This is a matter 
of some moment in the larger arteries, particularly the innominate, but 
in those of the size of the femoral downwards it does not seem to be 
a matter of great consequence so long as the ligature is tied sufficiently 
tightly to occlude the vessel. When a single round ligature is applied 
to a vessel it is found that, as it is tightened, the internal and middle 
coats give way and curl up within its lumen, whilst the external coat 
remains constricted by the ligature. Hence at first the only obstacle to 
the escape of blood is this constricted external coat. Very shortly, however, 
blood-clot forms in the vessel, and this afterwards becomes organized and 
connects the divided internal and middle coats, while lymph is poured out 
and embeds the ligature, and later on organizes and offers a still further 
obstacle to the escape of blood. 

Some days or even weeks must however elapse before the organizing 

material inside and outside the vessel is sufficiently firm to resist the high 

blood pressure which exists for instance in the innominate artery. Hence 

the view is steadily gaining ground that in the larger arteries, such as the 

innominate, the ligature should not be tightened sufficiently to divide 

the internal and middle coats, but should only be drawn close enough 

to bring the walls of the vessel firmly together, and so to occlude its 

lumen. As the ligature is tightened, the artery folds up in pleats, which, 

as the tightening is continued, come into absolute contact (see Fig. 98). 

It is only when the force is carried still further that rupture of the 

internal or middle coat occurs, but even when this is avoided a sufficient 

amount of irritation results if the surfaces of the internal coat be brought 
pt. 11. u 
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firmly in contact by the ligature, and proliferation of the endothelium occurs, 
and leads to union between the opposed surfaces. While this is going on, 
the entire wall of the artery remains as 
a firm obstacle to the escape of blood, 
instead of only the external coat, as is 
the case when the two inner ones have 
been divided. 

Extensive experiments have been carried 
out by Ballance and Edmunds 1 as to the 
amount of force required to constrict a 
vessel without rupturing the internal 
coats, and also as to the exact method 
in which a ligature should be applied 
so as to effectually occlude the lumen 
without rupturing the coats. Naturally 
the amount of force varies according to 
the particular artery in question, and 
there is also a very marked difference 
between that necessary to bring the walls 
into contact and that required to rupture 
the coats. The exact degree of force 
required under these circumstances in 
the large arteries has been accurately estimated by these authors, but 
in actual practice it can of course only be gauged by experience. As a 
matter of fact it is almost always possible to tell when the internal and 
middle coats rupture, as they can be distinctly felt to give way. 

In large vessels such as the innominate it is very difficult to avoid a 
certain amount of relaxation of the first half of the reef or surgical knot 





the knot. CAaA>«V a-rf !rfm,i*rf'.> ° S ' 

at the moment of tying the second half when a single round ligature is 
used, and Ballance and Edmunds have therefore recommended that in its 
place two at least should be used, and should be applied in the following 
manner. The two ligatures are first of all passed around the vessel side 

'■Ligation in Continuity, London 1891, Macmillan & Co. 
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by side, and the first loop of a reef or surgical knot is made in each 
separately in the same direction without constricting the vessel. The two 
ends of the ligatures on each side are then seized together and tightened 
simultaneously. In an artery such as the innominate it will be found that 
with the ligatures so applied and tightened simultaneously instead of inde- 
pendently, it is as much as the surgeon can do to rupture the coats. 
Hence, if they be tied firmly until as far as can be judged the coats are 
well pressed together, the lumen of the artery will be obliterated without 
any risk of rupturing the coats. The knot is then completed by tying the 
two ends on each side together in the second half instead of separately as 
is done in the first half (see Fig. 99). There is no risk of a knot of this 
kind — which Ballance and Edmunds call a " stay knot " — undergoing relaxa- 
tion as the second half of the knot is tied, and therefore no channel is left 
in the artery through which blood can find its way. 

The Material for the Ligature. — This should be very pliable, soft, and 
slowly absorbable. Absorption should take place in from three to six months. 
Of the various materials recommended we need only mention silk, catgut, 
and kangaroo tendon. Of these, silk is the most certain as regards the 
firmness of the knot and the slow absorption of the ligature, but at the 
same time it sometimes happens that this material causes more irritation 
than is quite desirable, and the majority of surgeons therefore employ either 
catgut or kangaroo tendon for ligature of arteries in continuity. In the 
ordinary twisted or plaited silk a hard knot is formed, which is undoubtedly 
a source of irritation, and therefore if silk is to be employed, the soft floss 
silk ligature is the best, as it overcomes these objections very largely. 
Unless calgut be specially prepared, it is apt to be too quickly absorbed, 
but with the firm, thick, chromic catgut which is at present on the market, 
three months or more may elapse before absorption is complete, and this 
material is sufficiently pliable and much less irritating than silk; it can 
therefore be safely used for arteries of moderate size. Kangaroo tendon, 
which has come much into favour with many surgeons, has the disadvantage 
of being extremely slippery, and the first half of the knot is much more 
likely to relax during the tying of the second than when other materials are 
used. At the same time the tendon has the advantage of being a flat 
instead of a round ligature, and is probably therefore more suitable when 
it is desired to avoid division of the internal coats of the artery, for 
example, in the ligature of such vessels as the innominate; a double liga- 
ture must always be used here in order to avoid relaxation. It is of 
course of the utmost importance to remember that, whatever material be 
employed, it must be rendered absolutely aseptic, as asepsis is the great 
point to be aimed at in avoiding any risk of separation of the ligature, and 
therefore of secondary hemorrhage. 

Risks of Ligature.— The chief of these are (a) the occurrence of 
secondary haemorrhage, and (/3) the risk of gangrene in the parts supplied 
by the ligatured artery. 
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(".} Stannary k a m er r k agt was of frequent occurrence after ligature of 
the larger arteries in former days, when it was attributed variously to a 
diseased condition of the artery at the seat of ligature, to the too RtM 
detachment of the sheath of the vessel at the point at which the ligature 
was applied, to too early separation of the ligature, or to too small an 
amount of clot within the vessel. As a matter of fact we now know th.it 
this accident depends essentially upon a septic condition of the wound 
which is necessarily followed by separation of the ligature. When ilie 
wound is absolutely aseptic it would appear that it is not a point of very- 
great importance that the vessel should be perfectly healthy at the seat of 
ligature, nor does the freedom with which the sheath is detached from 
the artery seem to matter much. Formerly in all treatises upon ligature 
of arteries the greatest stress was laid upon the necessity of making a 
minute hole in the sheath of the vessel, and gradually insinuating a fine 
aneurysm needle around it so as to avoid any risk of raising the artery 
from its bed. While, of course, it is well to avoid denuding the artery of 
its sheath for a greater distance than is necessary, we have ample experience 
to show that the arterial sheath can be stripped off for a very considerable 
distance in an aseptic wound without the slightest risk of secondary 
haemorrhage occurring. 

As has been said, the real cause of secondary haemorrhage in former 
days was septic infection of the wound, which necessarily entailed the 
separation of the ligature ; whenever silk ligatures become septic, they 
must be extruded from the wound like any other foreign body before 
healing can take place. The result of this is that the vessel in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this foreign body becomes inflamed and 
converted into granulation tissue, and suppuration ultimately occurs ; 
when this has taken place, the ligature becomes loose and can be pulled 
out. The only obstacle to the escape of blood from the vessel at this 
period is the granulation tissue into which the vessel wall has become 
converted, and the blood-clot deposited in the interior of the artery. 
Should the granulation tissue be soft and weak and the plug of clot 
small in amount, secondary haemorrhage is very likely to occur. The 
amount of clot formed upon the distal side of the ligature is generally 
small, and, as a matter of fact, it is from this and not from the 
proximal side that secondary hemorrhage generally occurs. At the present 
day, when wounds are kept rigidly aseptic, ligatures do not separate at 
all ; the wound heals rapidly, and there is very little formation of granu- 
lation tissue in the wall of the vessel, and consequently only slight softening 
of the coats. Further than this the ligature becomes buried in lymph 
which undergoes organization, and thus serves as material to strengthen 
the artery. Hence the fear of secondary haemorrhage after ligature of any 
artery, except the largest, such as the innominate, is not one which need 
trouble the surgeon. In the latter case, however, there still seems to 
be a distinct danger of such an occurrence. This is due not to septic 
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accidents so much as to a mechanical rupture of the vessel wall, and 
special precautions must be taken to avoid it. These have already been 
outlined in speaking of the method of application of the ligature (see 
P- 3°5)> an d will De referred to again in dealing with ligature of the 
individual vessels. 

(f3) Gangrene. — The chances of gangrene after ligature of an artery in 
its continuity depend upon the rapidity with which the collateral circula- 
tion is developed; this in its turn is influenced by two points. The first is 
whether the collateral circulation has been established before the ligature 
is applied : the second is whether it is possible for collateral circulation to 
be properly established ; it may fail from the presence of a diseased con- 
dition of the smaller arteries which prevents their proper dilatation or 
from some pressure which is exerted upon the collateral vessels as they 
arise from the main trunk or from pressure from oedema, etc., of the limb, 
which offers a physical obstacle to the circulation. Bearing this in mind, 
the Hunterian operation is not the best in those cases in which the 
aneurysm is very large, where there is extensive disease of the arteries or 
where the aneurysm has become diffuse. Under these circumstances, and 
especially in the latter case, the clot may seriously interfere with the 
secondary circulation, and therefore the old operation of opening the s*ac, 
clearing out the clots, tying the vessel above and below, and extirpating the 
sac itself is less likely to lead to gangrene than is the Hunterian operation. 
In the old operation the clots which are infiltrating the tissues when the 
aneurysm has become diffuse can be removed at the same time. 

Ariel's Operation. — Upon the question of applying the ligature in 
the immediate vicinity of the aneurysm or at some distance from it, our 
views have lately undergone considerable alteration. It is now found that 
the opinion formerly held as to the diseased condition of the artery in the 
neighbourhood of the sac was not absolutely correct, and in a large 
number of cases the artery is quite as healthy close to the aneurysmal sac 
as it is at some distance from it; moreover, the risk of secondary 
haemorrhage and suppuration in the sac is now known to be the result of 
sepsis and not of the irritation of the ligature. Hence the exact point at 
which the ligature should be applied depends more upon the anatomy of 
the part (particularly of the branches arising from the artery), and on the 
size and condition of the aneurysm, than on any other consideration ; we 
now apply the ligature at the point which will interfere least with the 
blood-supply to the parts below. 

The rules formerly laid down as to avoiding ligature of an artery in 
the immediate vicinity of a collateral branch, and the exact position at 
which it should be applied from the aneurysm, are also of very little 
consequence. Formerly it was found that when a ligature was applied in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a branch the clot in the interior of the 
vessel did not extend further up than that branch, and consequently if 
the latter were too close to the ligature, the amount of clot available for 
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Ihe prevention of secondary haemorrhage was too small. Nowadays this i 
a point of no importance, because, as has just been said, sepsis does not 
occur, the ligature does not separate, and consequently there is no need 
for a protecting clot. 

The Hunterian Operation. — In this operation the artery is ligatured 
at some distance above the aneurysm. In the earlier operations done by 
John Hunter popliteal aneurysm was the affection treated, and the femoral 
artery was ligatured in Hunter's canal. At the present time the usual 
situation for the application of the Hunterian ligature for popliteal aneurysm 
is the apex of Scarpa's triangle, where the artery is quite superficial and 
readily accessible. After the vessel has been ligatured, pulsation in the 
aneurysm ceases, the blood comes to a standstill in the sac, and, being 
in contact with a foreign body in the shape of clot, it undergoes coagu- 
lation. Changes then lake place in the coagulum which lead to the 
entire obliteration of the aneurysm and its conversion into a fibrous mass, 
which ultimately shrinks and almost entirely disappears. While this is the 
usual result, it occasionally happens that the Hunterian operation fails to 
cure the aneurysm, and this is most likely to occur where the collateral 
circulation has developed to too great an extent before operation, and where 
consequently blood freely re-enters the artery below the ligature and the 
circulation through the aneurysm is thus rapidly restored. It is not 
uncommon in popliteal aneurysm treated by the Hunterian ligature to find 
that pulsation recurs in the sac after two or three days, from the establish- 
ment of the collateral circulation, but this as a rule gradually ceases, and 
the aneurysm ultimately consolidates. In some cases, however, the amount 
of blood which passes into the sac is excessive, and the cure fails. 

Distal Ligature. — The application of a distal ligature, that is to say, 
one applied to the trunk of the vessel or its main branches on the 
distal side of the aneurysm, is useful in cases in which neither the old 
operation nor the proximal ligature can be employed. It is, for example, 
specially suitable for aneurysms at the root of the . neck, particularly 
when the innominate artery or the first part of the suljclavian or the 
carotid arteries are implicated, and it has been used in some cases of 
aneurysm of the arch of the aorta. The object of the procedure is either 
to arrest the current of blood circulating through the aneurysm entirely by 
cutting off the branches which emerge from it, or at any rate to retard it 
to such an extent that the deposition of laminated clot can go on more 
rapidly and thus bring about a cure. 

The "Old Operation." — In this operation the sac is opened, the clots 
cleared out, and the wall of the aneurysm dissected away as completely 
as possible after the vessel has been ligatured above and below the orifice of 
communication. This operation has come into favour of recent years for 
two principal reasons : in the first place it absolutely cures the aneurysm ; 
in the second, it is less likely to be followed by gangrene than any other 
procedure in the case of a large aneurysm or one which has become diffuse. 
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In all cases of traumatic aneurysm where the affection is situated in the 
extremities, and where the circulation can be controlled by an Esmarch's 
bandage, it is by far the most satisfactory procedure. Even for a traumatic 
aneurysm of vessels which cannot be controlled satisfactorily by an Esmarch's 
bandage, the operation should be performed wherever it is possible to ligature 
the vessel upon the proximal side before the sac is opened, as by this 
means the risk of haemorrhage on opening the sac is largely avoided. 

In order to perform the operation, an incision extending for some distance 
above and below the sac is made over the aneurysm, the sac wall is exposed 
at the upper part, the artery is defined as near to the aneurysm as possible 
and a ligature applied. The sac may then be laid freely open and the clots 
turned out. If any blood escapes it will come from the lower end or 
from some branch opening into the sac, and should this happen, the finger 
should be placed over the aperture from which it comes, whilst the lower 
end of the vessel or any of the branches emerging from the sac are sought 
for and tied. Should there be any difficulty in defining the artery below the 
sac, valuable aid may be gained by passing a sound or bougie into its orifice 
through the sac. When the bleeding has been arrested the sac should be 
dissected out as completely as possible ; should, however, any portion of 
the latter be adherent to the main vein or to important nerves in the 
neighbourhood, it should be left behind. A wound is thus left which will 
heal by first intention, the aneurysm is entirely got rid of, and the pressure 
it exerted on the collateral circulation (which sometimes increases con- 
siderably as consolidation occurs) is entirely done away with. It is well 
in all these cases to insert a drainage tube (about No. 14) into the wound ; 
this may be removed in about four or five days. 

Aftcr-tnatnunt. — After all operations for ligature of arteries in the 
extremities every precaution should be taken to diminish the risk of gan- 
grene. The whole limb should be thoroughly disinfected by scrubbing 
with strong mixture (see Part I., p. 161), wrapped up in a thick mass of 
salicylic wool and kept slightly elevated on a pillow, especial care being 
taken to avoid pressure over any bony points, notably the heel. The 
nurse in charge of the case should be specially warned against applying 
hot bottles to the feet. 

When the old operation has been performed the patient may be allowed 
to get up in about three weeks. When however the Hunterian ligature 
has been employed, as "for example in popliteal aneurysm, it is well to 
keep the patient in bed for six weeks or two months. 

(2) Compression. — The artery may be compressed either by the 
fingers or by special instruments. This method of treatment is now rarely 
resorted to, but at one time it was much in favour, because in it all risks 
of secondary haemorrhage, pyaemia, etc., were avoided. The method consists 
in applying pressure to the artery, if possible upon the proximal side of 
the aneurysm and at some distance from it, and maintaining that pressure 
either continuously or intermittently for from 24 to 36 hours or even 
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longer. It has been found in practice lhal a number of aneurysms are 
cured by pressure, even when applied intermittently. The objections to 
the procedure are first of al! that it is difficult to satisfactorily compress 
the vessel, in the second place it causes great pain to the patient, and 
in the third place there is risk of injury to the vessel itself at the sob! of 
compression ; aneurysms have developed later on at the point of pressure. 

(a) Digital Compression. — Wherever it can be employed digital i 
pression is far preferable to that exerted by instruments. By its means the 
assistant can gauge the amount of pressure which is necessary to arrest 
the circulation much better than can be done by screwing down an instru- 
ment, and, as the fingers soon get tired, there is not the same risk of applying 
too much pressure ; the result is that the pain is considerably less. Besides 
this, it is necessary to frequently change the assistant who is applying the 
pressure, and as a result, the compression is not applied continuously to 
the same part of the artery, and thus less damage is done. Finally, there 
is not the risk of the artery escaping pressure for a considerable time i 
would be the case should the instrument slip, 

If digital compression is to be employed, a relay of assistants is neces- 
sary, for, as a rule, it will be found that one cannot keep up satisfactory 
compression for more than from fifteen to twenty minutes at a time. It is 
well to reinforce the compression exerted by the fingers by means of a 
bag of shot or a suitable leaden weight laid upon them, so that there is not 
so much muscular exertion required, and the compression can therefore be 
persevered with longer. The point at which the artery is compressed should 
be varied so as to relieve the pain, and each fresh assistant should compress 
the artery either above or below the point at which the compression is 
being applied, before the fingers of his predecessor are removed- If pos- 
sible, the pressure should be maintained continuously for from 13 to 24 
hours ; when this is impossible, it may be employed for from four to six 
hours daily for two or three days. 

Before commencing the compression, the sktn over the part should be 
shaved, washed with alcohol, and powdered with equal parts of boracic 
acid and starch, and a piece of boracic lint should always be interposed 
hetween the fingers and the skin. It is generally necessary to keep the 
patient under the influence of morphine when compression is employed ; 
sometimes it is even necessary to resort to the administration of a genegft ) 
anesthetic when the pain is intense. This is not, however, generally called 
for when digital compression is employed. 

(/') Instrumental Compression. — In some cases it is absolutely neces- 
sary to employ instrumental pressure, notwithstanding the greater pain that 
it causes, and notwithstanding that the tourniquet must be screwed down 
so tightly in order to prevent it from slipping, that there is greater pressure 
on and risk of damage to the tissues and the vessel itself, and notwith- 
standing also that there is less chance of cure, because the pressure 
cannot be maintained for so long as in the digital method. These cases 
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will be indicated when describing the treatment of special aneurysms. 
When instrumental pressure is employed, the tourniquet should not be kept 
on for more than five or six hours at a time, and the position of the 
instrument should be varied during that period. If it be kept on longer 
than this there is a considerable risk of injuring the soft parts, or even the 
artery itself, and cases are known in which aneurysms have formed later 
on at the seat of pressure, owing to the bruising of the artery caused by 
the instrument. In the abdomen also the pressure* on the intestine has 
led to sloughing and perforation of the bowel. Should the femoral artery 
require instrumental compression, it is well to have two instruments — one 
which exerts pressure over the brim of the pelvis, and another which com- 
presses the vessel against the shaft of the bone ; after the first instrument 
has been in position for an hour or so, the second one may be screwed 
down and the first relaxed. 

In order to relieve the pain, it is well in all cases in which there is 
no renal affection to put the patient well under opium, and in some cases 
where instrumental pressure is used and the pain is excessive the patient may 
have to be kept lightly under the influence of chloroform. The preliminary 
preparation of the skin at the seat of compression is the same as for 
digital compression {vide supra). 

When, in cases such as the femoral artery, the compression, either digital 
or instrumental, is given up, a bag containing sand or shot may be laid 
over the artery so as to diminish the flow of blood through it, and thus to 
prolong the effect of the compression. If coagulation does not take place 
the compression may be renewed daily for two or three days, for, as we 
have already said, experience shows that an aneurysm may be completely 
cured by pressure which is very intermittent. It is not, however, necessary 
to say more about this question of compression, because, with the exception 
of pressure on the distal side of aneurysms, such as those of the abdo- 
minal aorta, the method cannot be recommended in comparison with the 
safe and satisfactory methods of ligature which are practised at the present 
day. 

(3) Gal vono-punctnre.— This method is only resorted to when 
there is no chance of employing one of the others already mentioned. 
Hence its use is generally confined to cases of sacculated aortic aneurysms 
which project externally, or for large innominate aneurysms. The object 
of the procedure is to cause the deposition of clot in the sac by the 
direct action of the galvanic current on the blood, and in order to carry 
it out several needles connected with the positive pole of a constant battery 
are introduced into the sac. The negative pole is connected with a large 
wet pad, which should be applied to the skin in the vicinity of the aneurysm. 
The skin of course must be scrupulously purified before the needles are 
introduced. 

It is best not to introduce both poles into the sac; a large amount of 
gas is disengaged at the negative pole, and the clot which forms there is 
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quite soft and frothy, and of no use, and besides this a considerable amount 
of heat may be generated, should the points of the needles come into 
contact. The clot formed at the positive -pole is firm, and is of great use 
in the cure of the aneurysm, whilst the amount of gas disengaged is com 
paratively small. Only the finest needles should be employed, and they 
should be carefully insulated to within a very short distance of their points, 
and the uninsulated portion should be thrust entirely into the interior of 
the aneurysm, so that only the insulated part is in contact with the skin 
and the wall of the sac. Unless this be done, the naked portion of the 
needle as it passes through the skin and the wall of the aneurysm may 
burn a whole in the sac, and the aneurysm may thus become diffuse. 
The needles of course should be thoroughly disinfected by boiling, before 
they are introduced ; they should not be immersed in the strong carbolic 
solution, as that is likely to destroy the insulating material. If more 
needles than one are introduced, they should be kept parallel to one 
another, as they thus produce the greatest effect. The strength of the 
current employed may be varied, but it should not be stronger than about 
50 milliamperes to begin with, and it should be continued until the sac 
is felt to become firm under the finger. Usually, this occurs in about a 
quarter to half an hour ; the needles may be then withdrawn and the 
punctures painted over with collodion. The operation may be repeated 
once a week if necessary, and no anresthetic is required. 

(4) Tbe Introduction of foreign bodies into the Sac. — This 
method was at one time largely employed. The materials introduced 
were generally either fine iron or silver wire or horsehair, and the object of 
the procedure was to produce clotting in the aneurysm around these foreign 
bodies. In a certain number of cases, no doubt, success followed this method, 
but in others no cure was effected, although large quantities of the foreign body 
were introduced. In some cases the latter has been known to pass from the 
aneurysm into the general arterial system, and to have caused serious results. 

Mactwen's Method.— -In place of the introduction of foreign bodies into 
the sac of the aneurysm and leaving them in situ, Macewen has recently 
suggested the insertion of fine steel needles through the wall of the sac in 
such a manner as to scratch or scarify the wall on the opposite side over a 
considerable area, and thus to produce a rough surface upon which clot will 
be deposited. The pins should be of tempered steel as fine as possible, and 
should taper to a point like the ordinary sewing needle ; on the opposite 
extremity is a rounded head. Before performing the operation the skin and 
the pins are thoroughly disinfected; the pin or pins are then made to 
penetrate the sac and pass right through its cavity until the point is felt to 
come into contact with the opposite side, which it should be made to touch 
but not to penetrate. The point of the pin is then moved over the surface of 
the wall upon which it has impinged so as to scratch it freely, and this should 
be done over as large an area as possible. Sometimes the blood current can 
be felt to move the pin about, and in that case it may be left in situ so that 
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its oscillations will mechanically lead to the necessary scarifications of the 
wall (see Fig. 100). 

Macewen recommends that the scarification should be carried out for 
about ten minutes at one spot, and then the position of the point of the pin 
should be shifted so as to do the same at another point; in this way the 
greater part of the sac wall should be gone over. To do this the ptn need 
not be withdrawn from the puncture 
in the skin ; it may be left in the .,• „ 

aneurysmal sac for some hours, but 
the longest time that Macewen recom- 
mends is 48 hours. While in situ the 
pin should be surrounded with a piece 
of antiseptic gauze, and when it is with- 
drawn a small antiseptic dressing is 
applied, fixed on with collodion and kept 
in place for several days. Should the 
aneurysm be very large, several pins 
may be introduced at different points, 
a suitable interval being left between 
each so as not to do too much damage '«■■ 1 ■>«•■*■ v ■<■•■ «»»■ ' !■■- w^<i •• =»■ 
to the wall at any one point. The «i« psiiion of ih» >i»i pin m it is made 10 
action of this procedure is slow; some- 
times it may be weeks before any noticeable thickening of the coats is 
made out; sometimes, on the other hand, it may be much more rapid. 
The pins may be introduced on several occasions ; it is well to leave 
an interval of a week to a fortnight between each introduction. 

In several cases this plan has resulted in marked improvement ; in one or 
two it has even produced an apparent cure of the aneurysm. In all cases, 
however, where either galvano-puncture or the introduction of needles is to be 
employed, it should be used at an early period in the disease before the sac 
has become too large and its coverings too much thinned. 

Summary.— It will be evident from what has gone before that in a 
sacculated aneurysm any of the above methods are applicable according to 
the circumstances of the case and the anatomical relations of the part. 
The precise indications for the choice of any one particular method in 
individual cases will be discussed in detail when we deal with the various 
aneurysms. It is here sufficient to say that, wherever it can be employed, 
the best method is the old operation of removing the sac, and ligaturing 
the vessel above and below; failing that, the next best is Anel's or the 
Hunterian ligature. Where these are not applicable, distal ligature should 
be resorted to, and failing any of these we can only fall back upon galvano- 
puncture, or the use of Macewen's needles, and the employment of general 
medicinal treatment. 

In cases of fusiform aneurysm the Hunterian operation is practically 
the only method which offers a reasonable prospect of success, except in 
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those cases in which the aneurysm involves a short extent of the artery 
and is situated in the extremities, when of course it can be dissected 
completely out. Fusiform aneurysm, however, is comparatively rare in the 
extremities, and, as has been said, there is little or no lendency in it to 
the deposit of clots upon the wall. 

In cases of diffuse aneurysm the old operation is the one which should 
be employed wherever it is possible, on account of the great risk of the 
compression exerted by the effused blood upon the collateral circulation 
producing gangrene of the limb should the pressure not be relieved by 
the removal of the clots. 



CIRSOID ANEURYSM. 

By the term cirsoid aneurysm, or aneurysm by a 
condition in which an artery or group of arteries is much enlarged, dilated, 
and tortuous ; this forms a vascular mass consisting of numerous anastomosing 
branches, which may in fact be roughly described as an arterial ntevus. 
The veins and capillaries in the neighbourhood are also enlarged i 
similar manner. The affection may occur in almost any situation, but it is 
generally met with about the head and face, especially in the area of the tem- 
poral artery and its branches or upon the hand and lower part of the forearm. 

There is generally very free communication between the arteries and 
veins ; the skin may become adherent to the tumour, and ulceration may 
ultimaiely occur, and repeated and even fatal haemorrhage ensue. Owinj 
to the free communication with the veins, it may happen when the aneurysm 
is situated in the extremity that there is considerable interference with t 
return of blood. 

TREATMENT.— This is often a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Ligature of the main arterial trunk leading to the aneurysm has been tried 
in many cases, but has proved almost uniformly futile. The only method that 
offers any prospect of success is complete excision of the whole tumour. 
The aneurysm is cut down upon, the vessels entering and leaving it ; 
clamped and tied, and the tumour is then carefully isolated from its blood 
supply, and dissected completely out. This operation is comparatively simple 
when the mass is small, but even then the number of large vessels requiri: 
ligature may be very considerable. 

When the tumour is large the difficulties are enormously increase* 
and in some cases removal by operation is quite impossible. Recourse 
may then be had to electrolysis (see Part L, p. a66), which should 
applied whilst the circulation through the aneurysm is controlled by pressure 
upon the main artery leading to it. The results, however, are seldoi 
entirely satisfactory. 

In some cases of aneurysm by anastomosis about the wrist and t 
of the hand, where the tumour threatens to rupture, it has actually prove* 
necessary to perform amputation of the limb. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SURGICAL TREATMENT OF SPECIAL ANEURYSMS. 

ANEURYSM OF THE THORACIC AORTA. 

These aneurysms seldom come under the notice of the surgeon until they 
have become so large as to project from the wall of the thorax and threaten 
to burst through the skin. 

Treatment. — Under such circumstances all that can be done to re- 
inforce the medical treatment is to promote coagulation within the sac- 
wall by one or other of the' methods already described — preferably by 
galvano-puncture or by the introduction of Macewen's needles. 
This treatment, however, is very seldom successful in completely arresting 
the progress of the disease ; to some extent no doubt this is because the 
surgeon is seldom called in until the last stage of the disease has been 
reached. 

Distal ligature.— In cases of aneurysm of the arch of the aorta, 
some degree of success has occasionally followed ligature of one or more 
of the large vessels of the neck. Complete cure cannot, however, well be 
expected from this method because, of course, the circulation through the 
aneurysm must remain free in spite of the operation. The vessels on 
the left side of the neck are usually tied, and the best success seems to 
have followed ligature of the left common carotid. In some cases the left 
subclavian artery has also been tied, either alone or in addition to the 
carotid; when it is decided to tie both vessels it is well to do it simul- 
taneously. This operation is unsuited for cases in which there is valvular 
disease of the heart, in which the aneurysm is not definitely sacculated or 
in which it is of very large size, and especially when it presses upon the 
bronchi. 

ANEURYSM OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA. 

Compression* — Here the aid of the surgeon is also sometimes sought, 
and in most cases this is the only method which can be employed. Com- 
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pression of the abdominal aorta on the proximal side of the aneurysm 
seldom feasible on account of the size and situation of the tumour, whilst 
distal compression has very rarely produced any beneficial result. Should it 
be decided lo employ compression, the force used should not be more than 
is absolutely necessary to arrest the current of blood, and the pressure should 
not be continued for more than three or four hours at a time, nor renewed at 
more frequent intervals than three or four days. If these rules be neglected 
there is great risk of injury to the small intestine, where it is caught between 
the pad of the tourniquet and the vertebras. 

The most convenient method of applying distal pressure to the abdominal 
aorta is by Lister's abdominal tourniquet (see Fig. 101). When the instru- 
ment is screwed down it causes considerable pain, and in all cases it will 
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be necessary either to keep the patient fully under the influence of morphin 
or to administer chloroform, which need not be carried to the full surgia 
degree. The bowels should be freely cleared out for two or tbree days 
beforehand, and when the tourniquet is applied the abdominal muscle: 
should be relaxed as much as possible by flexing the thighs upon the 
pelvis by large pillows placed under the knee, and by raising the thorax i 
the same way. The pad of the tourniquet is applied immediately below t 
aneurysm and a little to the left of the middle line. 

It is important to watch carefully the effects produced by the use of this 
instrument Should it be doing good, the aneurysm will be felt to become 
firmer and after a time somewhat smaller. On the other hand, intense pain 
abdominal colic, and the passage of blood per rectum should be looked upon 
as indications for the immediate removal of the pressure. The gener 
medical treatment — restricted diet, the administration of drugs, etc. (se 
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p. 302) — should be persevered with while the surgical treatment is being 
carried out. 

In the rare cases in which there is room enough between the xiphoid 
cartilage and the aneurysm to allow of proximal compression, this should 
of course be attempted, the pad of the instrument being screwed down 
just above the sac. 

ANEURYSM OF THE INNOMINATE ARTERY. 

Aneurysm of the innominate is not a frequent affection, and it is one 
that is by no means easy to diagnose with certainty. An aneurysm of the 
arch of the aorta or of the lower part of the right carotid or subclavian 
arteries may readily simulate an aneurysm of the innominate trunk. When 
the aneurysm is small, the situation of the tumour may assist the diagnosis. 
In an innominate aneurysm the swelling rises in the neck above the 
supra-sternal notch, whilst in an aneurysm of the first part of the carotid 
it usually appears between the sternal and clavicular heads of the steruo- 
mastoid muscle ; in an aneurysm of the first part of the subclavian it is 
on the outer side of the latter. When the aneurysm is large, however, 
the swelling in each case comes to occupy about the same position, and 
then the diagnosis is mainly made by observing the character of the pulsa- 
tion in the terminal branches of the innominate. If the pulses in both 
the axillary and the carotid are delayed and feebler than on the opposite 
side, it is probable that the innominate trunk is affected, whereas if the 
pulses in these two arteries differ from one another it shows that the 
aneurysm affects one or other of the branches. 

The history of an innominate aneurysm is practically the same as that 
of an aneurysm elsewhere. It steadily increases in size and gives rise to 
various pressure symptoms, which chiefly manifest themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the trachea. It enlarges in an upward and forward direction, 
eroding the sterno-clavicular joint, and giving rise to a swelling at the root 
of the neck on the right side. It most frequently bursts through the skin, 
but in some cases the rupture may take place into the trachea or the pleural 

TREATMENT.— Distal Ligature.— Of late years numerous attempts 
have been made to cure innominate or supposed innominate aneurysm by 
the employment of the distal ligature, and in cases of the sacculated 
variety these attempts have sometimes been followed by success. The 
distal ligature is applied to the common carotid and the third part of the 
subclavian artery on the right side and the ligature of the two vessels 
should be performed simultaneously. If an interval be allowed to elapse 
between the performance of the two operations the collateral circulation 
is generally so far enlarged that there is comparatively little diminution in 
the flow of blood through the aneurysmal sac. In some cases it has also 
been found necessary to ligature the vertebral artery at the same time, but 
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there is considerable risk attending the performance of this operation, as it 
interferes markedly with the cerebral circulation, which is already consider- 
ably diminished by the ligature of the common carotid. It is moreover 
an operation which is extremely difficult of performance, because the sac 
gets in the way of the operator, and not only prevents the proper identi- 
fication of the vessel, but runs considerable risk of being punctured. On 
the whole, it is best not to attempt to ligature this vessel for an innominate 

When the aneurysm is of the fusiform variety these operations will do 
no good ; should, therefore, the diagnosis of a fusiform aneurysm have been 
made beforehand, the best plan is to leave the patient alone. 

Ligature of the Common Carotid Artery above the Omo- 
hyoid.— Ligature of the common carotid trunk for innominate aneurysm is 
performed as follows; the skin is shaved and disinfected, and the patient 
placed on his back, with the shoulders somewhat raised upon a sandbag 




so as to throw the head slightly back, the chin being turned towards the 
opposite side. An incision about three inches in length is made along the 
line of the artery, that is to say, in a line from the sterno-clavicular articula- 
tion to a point midway between the angle of the jaw and the mastoid 
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process. The centre of this incision should be opposite the cricoid cartilage. 
The skin, platysma, superficial and deep fascia are divided, and the stemo- 
mastoid muscle is pulled outwards. On dividing the deep layer of the 
deep cervical fascia the omo-hyoid will be brought into view crossing the 
wound obliquely from above downwards and outwards. With regard to its 
effect upon the aneurysm it is a matter of no importance where the ligature 
is applied to the carotid, and as it is easier to tie the vessel above the omo- 
hyoid that is the point which is usually chosen. The omo-hyoid is, therefore, 
defined, the fascia enveloping it being divided in a direction parallel to its 
muscular fibres, and care is taken not to divide the descendens noni nerve 
which supplies it. The muscle is then pulled downwards and inwards by a 
retractor; at this stage branches of the dilated superior and middle thyroid 
veins may require ligature. This exposes the sheath of the carotid vessels, 
in front and towards the outer side of which is seen the descendens noni. 
The artery lies in the inner compartment of the sheath, being usually over- 
lapped by the jugular vein to a greater or less extent, according to the 
distension of the latter (see Fig. 102). The exact position of the carotid 
can be readily determined by the pulsation; when this is weakened by 
the pressure of the aneurysm, its characteristic glistening white appearance 
and its flat ribbon-like feel will serve to identify it. 

The general sheath is opened well to the inner side, so as to avoid the 
compartment containing the vein; this is done by picking up a small portion 
of it with forceps and incising it with the blade of the knife held on the 
flat, so as to avoid puncturing the vessel. The sheath of the artery is 
opened in a similar manner, and the two edges of the opening are 
picked up with catch forceps. The sheath is then gradually detached from 
the artery by insinuating between them an unthreaded aneurysm needle 
or a suitable bent probe. The best way to do this is to detach the sheath 
first on one side, whilst the corresponding edge of the incision in the sheath 
is steadied by the catch forceps, and then to treat the sheath on its other 
side in a similar manner, until gradually the needle is able to slip right 
round the vessel and its point emerges again through the opening. These 
manipulations must be most gently and carefully carried out, for it is very 
easy to puncture the sheath and to wound the vein if too much force 
be used. Moreover, carelessness in this particular may result in the in- 
clusion of the vagus in the ligature. The general rule is to pass the 
aneurysm needie from without inwards so as to avoid the possibility of 
puncturing the vein with the point of the instrument. The needle should 
be passed unthreaded, and after it has been made to encircle the artery 
it is threaded with stout catgut or silk and withdrawn. 

Before the ligature is tied care should be taken to see that nothing but the 
artery is included in it and that no injury has been done to the vein. Should 
by any chance the latter be punctured, the vessel should be somewhat cleared 
by enlarging the opening in the sheath, and tHe puncture in the vein may then 
be picked up with a pair of forceps and a lateral ligature applied. Should the 
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rent be too large for the application of a lateral ligature or should the lattc 
not hold properly, there is no objection to tying the internal jugular abov 
and below the opening and dividing it between. A single ligature is quit 
sufficient to occlude the common carotid, and the method of tying it ha 
already been referred to. 

Difficulties and Dangers. — This operation is, as a rule, quite a simpl 
one; the chief trouble met with is that bleeding sometimes occurs from the 
branches of the superior or middle thyroid veins, which are dilated by the 
pressure of the aneurysm, and this may considerably obscure the view while 
the omo-hyoid muscle is being denned. It is, however, usually perfectly 
easy to either avoid the veins or to clamp them between two pairs o 
pressure forceps before they are divided. Another difficulty sometimes 
met with is that, as a result of the interference with the venous return by 
the pressure of the aneurysm, the internal jugular may be so much ilistendci 
as to overlap the artery almost completely! this complication is best me 
by opening the sheath well towards the inner side. Wound of the vein 
and inclusion of nerves in the ligature are avoided by care in clearing 
the artery. When the thyroid gland is enlarged it may get in the way 
but it can easily be pulled downwards or inwards. 

Ligature of the Third Fart of the Subclavian Artery. — This 
operation is done as follows. The patient should lie on the back, with the 
shoulders supported on a suitable sand-bag, the head being turned towards 
the opposite side, and the arm firmly drawn down by an assistant or by a 
bandage fastened to the foot of the operating table. The clavicle is thus 
depressed, the posterior triangle enlarged, and the artery rendered much 
more accessible. After disinfection of the skin, the soft parts are pullet 
r the clavicle, and a transverse incision is made immediately ove 
that bone, from the inner margin of the trapezius muscle to the outer 
margin of the sterno mastoid. This incision should go directly down to 
the clavicle and divides the skin, platysma, and superficial and deep fascia? 
as soon as it is made, the skin is released, when the incision will be fount 
to occupy the tower part of the posterior triangle, and in most cases to 
give sufficiently good access to the vessel. Should it be found during th 
; of the operation that more room is required, a vertical incisio 
may be made upwards along the outer margin of the sterno-mastoid, takin 
doing this not to injure the external jugular vein; a iriangula 
flap is thus formed, which is turned upwards, and stitched or hooked ou 
of the way. 

The tissues at the base of the posterior triangle are separated with th 
handle of the knife, when the omo-hyoid muscle will be seen crossing th 
space obliquely above the clavicle ; the fascia along its lower edge mu 
be divided in a direction parallel with the muscular fibres. The supra 
scapular and transversahs colli veins and the termination of the extern 
jugular vein will be seen running inwards beneath the posterior edge 
the sterno-mastoid. These vessels are usually very distended, and 
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of them at least will require ligature and division ; care should be taken 
of course, to clamp them in two places before they are divided. The 
sterno-mastoid muscle with the fat and the veins beneath it are then drawn 
inwards, and the omo-hyoid upwards by means of retractors. This exposes 
a triangular space which is bounded above and on the outer side by the 
omo-hyoid, on the inner side by the edge of the anterior scalene muscle, 
and below by the first rib. In this space will be seen the cords of the 
brachial plexus above, and the subclavian artery below as it passes over 
the first rib Below the subclavian artery, but separated from it by the 
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Fig. 103. — Ligature of the Third Part of the Left Subclavian. — 

8.M. Sterno-mastoid. 

T. Trapezius. 
O.H. Omo-hyoid. 

A. Subclavian artery. 
T.O. Transversalis colli artery. 

V. External jugular vein. 

N. Brachial plexus— the lowest cord is seen almost in contact with the artery. 



anterior scalene muscle, is the subclavian vein, which should not, however, 
be seen during the course of the operation. Behind the artery is the 
lowest cord of the brachial plexus (see Fig. 103). 

The finger is next introduced into the wound and the outer edge of the 
anterior scalene muscle is felt for and traced downwards to the scalene 
tubercle on the first rib. When the tip of the finger rests upon this tubercle, 
the artery can be felt pulsating under its pulp. After the vessel has been 
identified, the sheath is opened where the vessel lies upon the first rib, the 
opening seized with catch forceps in the manner described for the ligature 
of the carotid artery (see p. 321), and a blunt probe, or, better, an un- 
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threaded aneurysm needle is insinuated between the sheath and the i 
The needle is then threaded and passed around the vessel, from befor 
backwards and from below upwards so as to avoid the possibility 
puncturing the vein with the point of the needle. In order to do this, 
however, a specially constructed needle with a double bend, the secont 
one corresponding to the bend of the clavicle (see Fig. 104) is necessary 
otherwise, the needle must be passed from above downwards. Sora 
authorities recommend that the needle should always be passed in the latte 
direction in order to avoid inclusion of the lowest cord of the brachia 
plexus. It should, however, be easy to avoid doing this if ordinary car 
be exercised in clearing the vessel. 



V 
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After having tied the ligature, which should consist of a single threat 
of silk or stout catgut, the wound is stitched up without the intervention 
of a drainage tube. Sponge pressure (see Part L, p. 170) is applied ove 
the base of the posterior triangle so as to obliterate any cavity left, ant 
the ordinary antiseptic dressings put on. The arm should be well wrapper 
up in cotton woo! and bound lightly to the side for the first we 
or ten days; it should not be flexed at the elbow, but should lie on 
pillow parallel with the trunk. The patient must of course remain in bet 
and any pressure symptoms which may arise during consolidation of th 
aneurysm must be relieved by appropriate measures. 

Difficulties and Dangers. — The operation of ligature of the third par 
of the subclavian artery is one which is by no means easy even i 
dissecting room, and may in actual practice be one of excessive difficult 
The following are the chief difficulties. In the first place there is neai 
always very considerable engorgement of the veins, and this may be com 
plicated with marked eedema of the cellular tissue, so that, unless the surgeo 
be very careful, he may be confronted with a wound from which blooc 
wells up copiously, and in which the normal structures of the part cam 
be at all easily identified. It is of the greatest importance to have 
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bloodless a wound as possible; otherwise the difficulties in finding the 
artery are enormously increased. This is best assured by taking care that 
every vessel is clamped in two places, and, if necessary, ligatured before it 
is cut. Careful sponging and the sparing use of the point of the knife also 
greatly facilitate matters. The lower edge of the dilated external jugular vein 
may project well into the field of operation. As a rule, division of this 
should be avoided; it can generally be drawn inwards by a retractor, 
but should it get in the way, it must be divided between two 
ligatures. Care should be taken not to cut into it before it has been 
ligatured, as the cardiac end of the vein usually stands rigid and widely 
open as it passes through the fascia, and air may therefore be sucked 
into it. The arteries do not as a rule give rise to any trouble. The 
transverse cervical is generally well above the incision, and the supra- 
scapular usually lies behind the clavicle, well out of the way; should 
they come into the field of operation, they can be easily drawn 
aside with retractors, and should not be divided unless it is absolutely 
necessary, as they are important agents in carrying on the collateral 
circulation. 

Perhaps the most important point in the operation is not to mistake 
the lowest cord of the brachial plexus for the vessel, as a ligature placed 
upon it would entail the most serious and painful consequences. This 
cord lies in close connection with the artery and is a good guide to it; 
in an cedematous and blood-infiltrated wound there is some danger of 
mistaking the one for the other, more particularly as the artery may com- 
municate a spurious pulsation to the nerve. As long as the possibility of 
confounding the two is recognized, it should be easy to avoid such a mis- 
take, as the firm rounded nerve cord is quite different to the feel of the 
flat, ribbon-like artery; besides which, the pulsation should be felt in the 
vessel and digital pressure applied to it should at once stop the pulse in 
the artery below. The only other point that need be mentioned is the necessity 
for keeping the needle close to the vessel as the ligature is passed, and it is 
always best where possible to pass the needle round the artery from below 
upwards and from before backwards ; the lowest cord of the plexus 
can be kept out of the way of the needle by a finger introduced as a guide 
into the wound. Wound of the pleura, which is usually described as a 
complication of the operation, need hardly be mentioned ; it should never 
occur where ordinary care is employed, and even should it happen no 
serious harm results. 



ANEURYSM OF THE COMMON CAROTID ARTERY. 

This affection is not at all frequent. It may be met with in any 
portion of the vessel, but is most common at the upper extremity close to 
its bifurcation, or at the lower end immediately above the origin of the 
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carotid trunk. Its symptoms and course are similar to those of aneurysm 
elsewhere. The diagnosis is usually simple, but the affection requires 10 
be distinguished from a tortuous condition of the artery, which is some- 
times met with close to the bifurcation, and sometimes it may be 
confounded with glands, tumours, or abcesses which lie over the vessel and 
receive pulsation from it. 

TREATMENT.™ It is generally advisable to employ operative inter- 
ference, the exact operation depending of course upon the situation of the 
aneurysm. Digital compression of the artery has been tried, with success 
in some cases, but it is extremely difficult to perform effectually, and 







causes great pain to the patient. It can only be continued for quite 
a short time at each sitting — something like half an hour to an hour 
at a time — and must be carefully watched, as the pressure which must 
necessarily be also exerted upon the vagus is apt to give rise to 
serious cardiac symptoms. The pressure is made directly backwards by 
the fingers against the transverse processes of the fifth and sixth cervical 
vertebrae (see Fig. ro5). 

Ligature.— (a) Proximal. — This is the best method to employ- 
whenever it is feasible, which of course will be in all cases where the 
aneurysm is situated near the bifurcation. When, however, the aneurysm 
is situated near the origin of the vessel, the distal operation must be per- 
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formed, because the proximity of the aneurysmal sac and the disturbance 
to the soft parts caused by the aneurysm renders ligature of the in- 
nominate artery impossible. When the aneurysm involves the bifurcation 
of the carotid or is quite close to it, it is generally advisable to ligature 
the internal and the common carotid simultaneously, because the free 
anastomosis of the branches of the external carotid would otherwise 
tend to defeat the operation. 

Ligature of the Common Carotid below the Omo-hyoid.- -The operation 
for ligature of the common carotid trunk above the omo-hyoid muscle 




has already been described (see p. 320), but when the aneurysm is situated 
at the upper part of the vessel, it is usually advisable to apply the ligature 
to the vessel below the point at which the omo-hyoid crosses it. 
In order to do this, the patient is placed in the same position as 
for ligature above the omo-hyoid, and an incision about three inches in 
length is made in the line of the artery commencing immediately above 
the stem o-c lav icular articulation, and extending upwards to the level 
of the cricoid cartilage. In this incision the anterior jugular vein may 
be exposed and will require ligature ; it should be seized with forceps in 
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two places, divided between them, and secured by catgut ligatures. 
Sometimes the inferior thyroid vein may get in the way and may be 
considerably dilated; ir so, it must be divided between two ligatures 
The inner margin of the sterno-mastoid muscle is then defined, the deep 
cervical fascia incised parallel with it, and the muscle pulled outwards 
with retractors. The lower part of the sternohyoid and sterno-thyroid 
muscles will then come into view, and should be drawn inwards towards 
the middle line, the cervical fascia being incised sufficiently for the purpose. 
The omo-hyoid muscle is also seen and drawn upwards. By this means a 
triangular space is left which is bounded by the omo-hyoid muscle 
above and externally, the sterno-hyoid muscle internally, and the stemo- 
raastoid muscle below and externally (see Fig. 106); in it the carotid sheath 
is exposed. Should the lateral lobe of the thyroid overlap the sheath 
it must be freed and drawn inwards into a retractor. The artery is then 
cleared and ligatured in an exactly similar manner to that already de- 
scribed for ligature of the vessel above the omo-hyoid. Should the 
situation of the aneurysm necessitate more room, it can be obtained by 
detaching the sternal origin of the sterno-mastoid by means of a trans- 
verse incision running outwards from the lower end of the vertical one. 
The muscle is pulled outwards, and after the operation is stitched ir 
position by one or two catgut stitches. 

Difficulties and Dangers. — Ligature of the common carotid, whether 
done above or below the omo-hyoid muscle, is always a very serious 
procedure from the frequency with which it is followed by cerebral com- 
plications. When the artery is ligatured, the collateral circulation through 
the middle cerebral artery is very often imperfect, and portions of the brain 
supplied by it may undergo softening ; the consequence is that hemi- 
plegia occurs, frequently with a fatal result. The percentage of cases 
in which this occurs is something like 10% ; it is still greater if branches 
of the external carotid or the trunk of the internal carotid are also 
ligatured simultaneously. Under these circumstances, something likt* ij of 
the cases suffer from hemiplegia, and of these nearly one half are fatal. 
These cerebral complications may occur immediately after the application 
of a ligature, or they may not appear until after the lapse of 34 to 36 
hours, or even longer. Usually they begin in about twelve hours, the patient 
complaining of a feeling of giddiness and weakness on one side. This 
gradually increases, and is generally accompanied by a considerable mental 
disturbance, which finally ends in coma and death. 

The treatment of an aneurysm situated at the bifurcation of the 
carotid by simultaneous ligature of the common and internal trunks 
be an operation of the greatest difficulty, owing to the small : 
available above the aneurysm. The first step is of course to tie 
common trunk on the proximal side of the aneurysm ; this has the 
advantage that, unless there are many clots in the sac, the tumour will 
collapse sufficiently to enable the surgeon to get satisfactory access to 
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the internal carotid, and it has the still further advantage that, should 
the sac be ruptured during the manipulations necessary for ligature of the 
internal trunk, it will not be a matter of such great importance, as 
the sac can then be excised and the branches of the external carotid 
also tied. 

Ligature of the Internal Carotid. — The line of this artery is the 
same as that of the common trunk, and the vessel should be tied near 
its origin, as it passes beneath the posterior belly of the digastric. The 
position of the patient is the same as for the operation just described 
{vide supra). The incision is made parallel with and just over the anterior 
border of the sterno-mastoid, and should be about three inches in length, 
extending as low as the middle of the thyroid cartilage. The platysma 
and the deep fascia of the neck are divided, the anterior margin of the 
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Fig. 107.— Ligature of the Left Internal Carotid.— 

8.M. Sterno-mastoid. 
I. Internal carotid. 

E. External carotid. 

V. Internal jugular vein. 
D.N. Descendens noni nerve. 

sterno-mastoid muscle defined, and the band of fascia running from it to 
the angle of the jaw is cut through. The muscle can then be drawn out- 
wards by a blunt hook, and the tissues cleared with the handle of the knife 
or a blunt dissector. This exposes the digastric muscle above, with the 
parotid gland overlapping it, the sterno-mastoid muscle on the outer side, 
with the spinal accessory nerve entering it above, whilst the vessels are 
seen at the bottom of the wound, the external carotid lying in front of and 
to the inner side of the internal (see Fig. 107). The former vessel must then 
be drawn inwards. The sheath of the internal carotid is opened towards 
the inner side and cleared in the usual manner, care being taken not to 
injure the jugular vein which overlaps the artery. The needle is passed 
from without inwards so as to avoid the vein, and again care must be 
taken not to include the vagus nerve. Should the aneurysm not have 
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been injured during the operation, it is unnecessary to remove the sac 
unless it be of considerable size, and has caused much pain from pressure. 
In the latter case it is well to open it and clear out the contents, and 
to ligature the external carotid beyond the sac and any branches given 
off from it. 

(b) Distal. — When the aneurysm is situated at the commencement 
of the carotid trunk, disla! ligature (above the omo-hyoid muscle) is the 
only operation that can be performed. The success of this procedure 
is of course not nearly so certain as when the proximal ligature is employed. 
In it also there are the same risks of subsequent cerebral disturbance. 



ANEURYSM OF THE EXTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

The external carotid is very rarely affected except as the result of 
extension of an aneurysm of the common trunk ; when therefore aneurysm is 
met with in this vessel, it is usually situated in its lower part, just above the 
bifurcation. In other cases it may be situated somewhat higher up, and 
then shows itself as a swelling about the angle of the jaw. The pressure 
effects produced by it are not so severe as in the case of aneurysm of the 
common carotid, the most striking being those due to pressure upon 
the hypoglossal nerve. 

Treatment. — The treatment of this affection should if possible be 
ligature of the artery below the aneurysm ; if the aneurysm be small, the 
artery may be tied at its origin, the aneurysmal sac opened, and a ligature 
applied to any branches given off from it. Wherever it can be avoided the 
surgeon should not ligature the common carotid trunk, but sometimes this 
will be absolutely necessary. When it is possible to get at the external 
carotid and apply a ligature to it, this should be done between the bifurcation 
of the common trunk and the origin of the first branch of the external. 
On account of the free collateral circulation it is also generally advisable 
to tie the more accessible branches of the external carotid, more particularly 
the superior thyroid and the lingual vessels at the same time ; if possible 
the facial should also be included. 

Ligature of the External Carotid.— The operation for ligature of the 
artery is done as follows. The neck should be thrown well back over a 
sandbag and the head turned towards the opposite side. An incision is 
made over the line of the artery which runs from the angle of the jaw 
downwards and forwards to join the line of the common carotid trunk 
opposite the upper part of the thyroid cartilage. The incision divides the 
skin, plaiysma, and superficial fascia. A few superficial veins are secured, the 
deep fascia opened, and the guides to the artery felt for. The first guide is 
the great comu of the hyoid bone, above which the surgeon should make out 
the posterior belly of the digastric muscle (see Fig. 108). The cellular tissue 
is then separated with a blunt dissector, so as to expose the vessel, which 
can generally be readily traced from its point of origin upwards and inwards 
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towards the belly of the digastric; its pulsation can be easily felt. The 
needle should be passed from without inwards, and care must be taken to 
keep it closely in contact with the artery so as to avoid taking up the 
superior laryngeal nerve, which is somewhat behind the vessel. 
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Fig. 108.— Ligature of the Left External Carotid — 

8.M. Sterno-mastoid. 

D. Digastric 

H. Great cornu of hyoid bone. 

A. External carotid artery. 

F. Facial artery. 

L. Lingual artery. 
8.T. Superior thyroid artery. 

N. Hypoglossal nerve, giving off the descendens noni, D.N. 



ANEURYSM OF THE INTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

The symptoms of aneurysm of this vessel are very similar to those 
occurring in the common trunk near its bifurcation, but the swelling is 
rather higher up in the neck, and the tumour projects beneath the 
mucous membrane of the pharynx, and indeed generally ruptures into 
the throat. 

Treatment. — The treatment should be ligature of the internal 
carotid artery just above its origin if possible, and if not, both the 
common and external carotid vessels should be tied (vide supra). A fatal 
result is very apt to occur in these cases from the cerebral complications 
which have already been alluded to (see p. 328). 

ANEURYSM OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY. 

Aneurysms in this situation are more frequently met with on the right 
side than on the left, and are more common in men than in women. 
They mostly occur in the third part of the artery, but they may also be 
met with in the first part and still more rarely in the second. An 
aneurysm in the first part of the right subclavian artery is often associated 
with a similar condition in the trunk of the innominate, and the symp- 
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toras of these two forms of aneurysm are very similar. When the 
aneurysm occurs in the third portion of the artery it spreads downwards 
towards the axillary trunk, and gives rise to pressure symptoms upon the 
brachial plexus and severe pain about the shoulder; there is also engorge- 
ment of the veins in the arm, with very considerable cedema from pressure 
upon the veins in the vicinity. 

TREATMENT.— The treatment of aneurysm of the third part of 
the subclavian has up to the present been very unsuccessful. Of the 
measures employed, we may mention ligature of the innominate, the 
first part of the subclavian artery or of the axillary; amputation of the upper 
extremity; and various palliative measures, such as gal vano- puncture, the 
introduction of needles, etc., which are employed when ligature in con- 
tinuity is not feasible. 

Ligature of the innominate artery or the first part of the subclavian has 
proved almost invariably fatal from secondary haemorrhage, but there 
seems reason to believe that, with the more recent advances in surgery, 
this risk will not be so great in future, and, as a matter of fact, the first 
part of the subclavian has now been tied with success. Ligature of the 
innominate artery is much more easily done in these cases than ligature 
of the first part of the subclavian, on account of the proximity of the 
aneurysm; if the innominate be tied it is well also to tie the common 
carotid at the same time. Unless this be done, blood passes down the 
carotid into the subclavian and so on to the aneurysm, while the risk of 
hemorrhage from the seat of ligature of the innominate is also greater. 

Ligature of the Innominate Artery, combined with a similar 
operation on the common carotid, is performed as follows. The shoulders 
are raised by a sandbag of suitable size which throws the head and neck well 
back and brings the innominate artery to some extent up into the neck. 
It is essential for the success of the operation that the light should be 
good, and a powerful electric light will be required in the later stages 
to illuminate the depths of the wound. It is most convenient for the 
surgeon to stand on the patient's left side, as a better view of the wound 
will be thus obtained. The incision should be made in the middle line, 
the advantage of this being that the muscles are then merely pulled aside; 
after the operation they resume their place and leave no cavity behind, so 
that drainage is not necessary and primary union occurs rapidly — a point 
of very considerable importance in these cases. The median incision also 
gives better access to the vessel than any other, and it is quite easy to tie 
the carotid artery through ic as well. 

The incision should commence at the cricoid cartilage, and extend 
downwards in the middle line to a little below the sternal notch. The 
skin, the cervical fascia, and often the communicating branch between 
the anterior jugular veins, are divided and the handle of the knife is 
sunk into the division between the laryngeal muscles. Some of the inferior 
thyroid veins which lie upon the front of the trachea, and run downwards 
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to the innominate, may require ligature and division. If a thyroidea ima 
artery be present it will also require to be tied. If the muscles on 
the right side of the neck be now retracted very firmly by a large retractor, 
the lower part of the carotid sheath will come into view; if this be 
traced downwards the bifurcation of the innominate into the carotid and 
subclavian immediately above the upper border of the sternal extremity 
of the clavicle will be felt. About half an inch, or sometimes more, of 
the innominate artery can thus be exposed in the sternal notch at the 
lowest part of the wound. (See Fig. 109.) 




The sheath of the vessel is next opened carefully, as far down as 
possible, over the front, or rather towards the left side of the artery ; an 
aneurysm needle is carefully insinuated around it in the manner already 
described (see p. 321), and finally passed around the vessel from the outer 
side. Great care must be taken to avoid puncture of the innominate vein 
which lies to the outer side and somewhat in front of the vessel, and aneurysm 
needles of varying curves and lengths should always be at hand when this 
operation is performed. Wound of the pleura is avoided by keeping close to 
the vessel. 

The materials used for ligature of the innominate artery should be silk 
(either floss silk or the ordinary Chinese twist, both of which are 
better than the plaited variety) or kangaroo tendon which has been 
kept in a t-1000 solution of perchloride of mercury in glycerine. Two 
ligatures should be applied side by side, and tightened up and tied in the 
manner described on page 306, care being taken in doing so not to divide 
the coats of the vessel. In order to tie these ligatures so as to insure 
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complete obliteration of the vessel, the surgeon may use a considerable 
amount of force when two ligatures are employed, without running the 
risk of rupturing the coats. 

The old incision used for ligature of the innominate artery consisted of 
a -i-shaped cut, one limb being parallel with the anterior border of the 
sterno-mastoid muscle, while (he other ran outwards along the clavicle. 
The sternal origin of the sterno-mastoid was then divided, and the attach- 
ments of the sterno-hyoid and stern o-thyroid muscles similarly treated. 
The result of this was to create a cavity which filled up with clot 
and required drainage; if this method be employed, a longer time will 
be required for the healing, and the ligature does not get support from 
the new cicatricial tissue so early as it does after the median incision 
when the whole wound heals by first intention. 

After the innominate trunk has been tied, a ligature should be applied 
to the common carotid, close to its origin, and this can be readily done 
through the same wound. Before the wound is closed, all haemorrhage 
should be absolutely arrested by pressure and ligature, and the muscles 
are then allowed to fall back into their proper position. If necessary, 
they may be secured by fine catgut stitches, but this is usually not 
required. In some cases it may be thought advisable to ligature the 
vertebral artery, but this is very difficult to do through a median 
incision unless the patient be very spare, and then it can only be done 
when the aneurysm does not bulge much towards the inner side. 

Ligature of the Vertebral Artery. — The artery enters the foramen 
in the transverse process of the sixth cervical vertebra behind the sterno- 
mastoid muscle, which must be pulled well outwards so as to expose the 
transverse processes of the sixth and seventh cervical vertebrje. The 
carotid sheath should be pulled inwards, and the vertebral vein which lies over 
the vessel should be kept out of the way. Great care must be taken in 
clearing the artery to avoid including branches of the sympathetic nerve 
in the ligature. 

Ligature of the first part of the Subclavian Artery. — In aneurysms 
of the third part of the left subclavian artery the first part of the vessel 
may be reached by a median incision and a ligature applied to it immedi- 
ately after its origin from the aorta as it lies over the front of the trachea, 
and before it gives off any branches (see Fig. no). On the other hand, 
it can be reached further out by a vertical incision, between the two heads 
of the sterno-mastoid muscle, and from this incision it may be tied either 
close to or beyond the origin of its branches. On the right side, the first part 
of the subclavian may be exposed and tied by a vertical incision between 
the two heads of the sterno-mastoid muscle. The patient is placed upon 
his back with the shoulders raised by a sandbag, and the head turned to 
the opposite side. The interval between the clavicular and sternal heads 
of the sterno-mastoid is then identified, and an incision is made over it 
parallel with the long axis of that muscle, about four inches in length, and 
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with its centre about an inch above the clavicle. After the fascia has been 
divided, the interval between the two heads of the muscle is made out, 




the tissue filling it is opened up, the muscle split upwards as far 
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as may be necessary, and the two portions held aside by retractors 
Immediately beneath the fascia connecting the two heads of the muscle 
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will be found the ster no- thyroid muscle at the inner side, and the internal 
jugular vein towards the outer (see Fig. m). In dividing this fascia, great 
care must be taken not to puncture the internal jugular vein, which 
is very large, and which lies immediately underneath it; hence, the 
division of the fascia and muscle should only be carried out during 
inspiration, when the vein is not so full. The latter is pulled to the outer 
side, whilst the ste mo-thyroid is retracted towards the middle line, and 
then the first part of the artery can readily be seen and cleared, and 
a double ligature of floss silk or stout catgut passed around it; the 
coats should not be divided. The vessel should if possible be tied on the 
proximal side of the thyroid axis, and that vessel should also be ligatured. 



ANEURYSM OF THE AXILLARY ARTERY. 

This may be either spontaneous or traumatic ; the latter variety is some- 
times met with in connection with dislocation of the shoulder joint It may 
occur at any part of the vessel ; generally it is either in the first or 
the third part. 

Treatment. — For axillary aneurysm affecting the first part of the 
vessel, the best treatment is ligature of the first part of the subclavian. 
When it affects the third part of the vessel the sac enlarges downwards 
into the loose cellular tissue of the axilla and only rarely extends upwards 
towards the clavicle, so that the third part of the subclavian can then be 
ligatured without any real risk of rupturing the aneurysm. 

Ligature of the third part of the subclavian has already been described 
(see p, 312), but it is usually much more difficult of performance under these 
circumstances than when it is tied for aneurysm of the innominate, because 
if the axillary aneurysm be large the shoulder is pushed up, and there may 
be great difficulty in exposing the artery; indeed, in some cases it may 
be absolutely necessary to divide the clavicle and to pull the two ends aside 
in order to get at the artery as it crosses the first rib. If this has to be 
done the two fragments of the clavicle should, of course, be wired together 
after the ligature has been applied. 

If an aneurysm of the third part of the axillary has resulted from 
injury, or has become diffuse, it may be advisable to perform the old 
operation of opening the sac, turning out the clots, and tying the vessel 
above and below. To do this an incision should be first made into the 
lower part of the posterior triangle so as to expose the subclavian artery 
(see p. 322) and to enable the assistant to compress it against the first rib 
either with the finger or by means of an instrument called a key. This 
is a X-shaped piece of wood, the cross piece being short, and covered with 
india-rubber ; this is the part which compresses the vessel against the first 
rib; before use it should, of course, be disinfected by boiling. After the 
subclavian has been controlled, an incision is made along the line of the 
axillary artery (which is from the centre of the clavicle to the junction of 
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the upper with the middle third of a vertical line between the two folds 
of the axilla, when the arm is fully abducted), and if necessary the 
pectoralis major may be divided so as to obtain better access to the 
aneurysm. When the sac has been exposed, "a small opening is made 
into it, and this is immediately plugged with the finger, which is introduced 
through it, and which feels for the opening in the artery. When this is 
identified, the finger is thrust into it and plugs it, and the sac is laid 
freely open, the clots turned out, the artery defined, cleared, and tied 
above and below the opening. If possible, 'it is well to dissect out the 
sac, but as a rule, owing to the situation of the vessel and its close 
relation to the brachial plexus and the axillary vein, it is advisable to 
leave the sac alone after the clots have been removed. A drainage tube 
(No. 14) should be inserted well into the cavity left, the pectoralis major 
muscle, if divided, should be sewn together in the manner described for 
suture of muscles (see p. 199), the wound stitched up and antiseptic dressings 
applied. The arm is then wrapped in salicylic wool and lightly fastened to 
the side. The drainage tube may be left out after three or four days. 

ANEURYSMS OF THE UPPER ARM AND FORE-ARM. 

Spontaneous aneurysms of the upper extremity below the axilla are of 
very rare occurrence. As a rule they result from injuries, usually from 
puncture of the vessel, and belong to the class of traumatic aneurysms. 

TREATMENT. — Whenever it is possible the treatment consists in 
opening the sac, turning out the clots, tying the vessel above and below, 
and excising the sac completely. This can usually be done without any 
risk, because the brachial artery can be easily controlled either by the 
fingers or by an Esmarch's bandage. The actual steps of the procedure 
depend, of course, upon the particular vessel involved. We shall here 
shortly describe the operations for ligature of the chief arteries of the 
upper extremity. 

Ligature of the Axillary Artery.— («) Of Third Part.— The old operation for 

ligature of the axillary has already been described (see above) ; the ordinary operation for 
ligature of the third part of the vessel is sometimes called for in cases of aneurysm of 
the brachial artery high up in the arm, and is done as foUows. The patient lies with 
the arm abducted to a right angle and the shoulders somewhat raised upon a pillow. 
An incision is made along the line of the artery, which corresponds to the inner border 
of the coraco-brachialis muscle, for about three inches. After the deep fascia has been 
divided, the inner margin of the coraco-brachialis comes into view and is pulled aside 
with a retractor. The axillary artery with its vein and the median nerve are at once 
exposed, and the vessel can be cleared and tied. The median nerve lies on the outer 
side, the ulnar nerve and the vein on the inner ; sometimes there are two venae comites 
in place of the large axillary vein (see Fig. 112). The ligature is passed from within 
outwards, the vein being pulled downwards and the median nerve upwards. 

(b) Of First Part. — In some cases this is necessary either because the vessel has 

been injured lower down or more generally because there is an aneurysm situated on the 

lower part of it. In its first part the vessel may be reached either by a transverse 

incision below the clavicle, which divides a portion of the clavicular origin of the 
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length is made down to the bone, running inwards from the level or the coracoid process 
The skin is then relaxed and the shoulder pushed up, when the wound in the skin and 
fascia is found to lie from a quarter to half an inch below the level of the clavicle. 
This exposes to view the clavicular attachment of the pectonlil IBajor, uliich is divided 
in the line of the wound and to the same extent as the skin. The lower portion of 
the muscle is then pulled well downwards by a retractor, and the costo -coracoid membrane 
(which is perforated by the cephalic vein, the branches of the acromio- thoracic artery 
and the anterior thoracic nerves) comes into view. These structures should !>e pulled to 
one side, generally nuiwards and upwaiih, and special cue must lie taken to avoid injury 
lo the cephalic vein and the anterior thoracic nerves. A small incision is made into the 
costo-coracoid membrane, which is slit up in the direction of the external wound. This 
brings into view the ed^e of iht pM&OuliE minor, which is pulled downwards, whilst 
the costo. coracoid membrane, and the vessels perforating it are pulled upwards and out- 
wards. After clearing away some fat the axillary vein appears as a large distended vessel 
at the lower part of the wound, whilst above the artery are the cords of the brachial 
plexus. The first of these cords which runs alongside the vein is the outer head of the 
median nerve, and in order lo bring the artery into view this should be freed along its 
lower border and pulled well outwards while the vein is pushed inwards. The artery 
can now be seen and cleared. The aneurysm needle should be passed from wilhin 
outwards so as to avoid the vein. The divided pectoralis major should then be stitched 
together in the manner already described for wounds of muscles (see p. tog) ; as a rule 
no drainage tube is required unless the patient be very rat. 

Ligature of the Brachial Artery.— (n) In the Middle of the Arm the brachial 
artery is usually tied in its middle third as it lies over the insertion of the coraco-brachiulis 




muscle. The line of this artery is from the junction of Ihc anterior and middle thirds of a 
line connecting the two folds of the axilla downwards and forwards to the middle of 
the bend of the elbow. The vessel is overlapped to some extent by the inner edge of 
the biceps, and is generally crossed about its centre by the median nerve. 

The incision for ligature of the vessel should be about three inches in length and 
situated about the centre of the arm over the inner border of the biceps ; the arm should 
be at right angles to the trunk. After the skin and fascia have been divided, the edge of 
the biceps usually comes into view, particulaily if it be at all well developed. This 
muscle should be freed and pulled upwards, when the artery will be fek heating 
immediately beneath the finger. After the fascia over tt has been divided, the median 
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; will lie seen crossing the vessel in front, and when this is drawn upwards the 
artery accompanied by a vein on each side will be brought into view (see Fig. 1 14). 
rmbered that it is not al all uncommon for the brachial artery to divide 
into its radial and ulnar branches at this point, or even higher up the arm, and cases 
have happened in which one of these two brandies has been mistaken for the main Inink, 
with a disappointing result. Hence, if the artery appear to he very small, or, if the 
bleeding or pulsation do not stop when the vessel is tied, the surgeon should always 
suspect the possibility of the artery having bifurcated higher up and should look for 
the other branch of the vessel towards the inn 

{6) At the Bend of the Elbow.— The brachial artery may also require ligature at the 
of the elbow ; this is generally done for aneurysmal varii or punctured wounds. 
The vessel here lies about the middle of the front of the elbow, being crossed in front 
by the bicipital fascia, which in its turn supports the median basilic vein. Externally to the 
vessel lies the tendon of the biceps, whilst a little 10 its inner side is the median nerve. 
The vessel is tied through a longitudinal incision or one slightly oblique from above 
downwards and outwards over the course of the artery, and having its centre opposite 
the middle of the bend of the elbow. The median basilic vein with the branches of the 




internal cutaneous nerve will generally be seen when the skin is divided ; these 5 
be pulled inwards and the bicipital fascia running downwards and inwards then c 
Into view. The upper part of this structure should be divided by a vertical incision, but 
it is usually not necessary to divide it completely. Immediately beneath will be found 
the brachial artery along with its vense comites, somewhat overlapped by the biceps 
muscle (see Fig. 115). 

Ligature of the Radial Artery. — This artery runs a superficial course down the 
1 of the forearm, being overlapped above by the supinator longus muscle. 
The line of the vessel is from the centre of the tiend of the elbow to the prominent 
part of the trapezium. The vessel may be ligatured at any ]iart of its course, the 
most frequent situation being, however, the upper third. In that situation the artery 
lies upon the supinator brevis, and lower down upon the pronator radii teres, and is 
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overlapped by the supinator longus muscle. Lower down still it lies to the outer 
side of the flexor carpi radial is. 

{a) In the Upper Third of the Forearm. — To ligature the vessel in the upper third 
of its course, an incision should be made along the line of the artery, and, after division 
of the skin and fascia, the interval between the supinator longus and the pronator radii 
teres is identified. The elbow is then flexed, the two muscles separated and the 
supinator longus pulled firmly outwards by a retractor, when the artery will be at once 
exposed (see Fig. 1 16). The radial nerve here lies from a quarter to half an inch on 
the outer side of the vessel and should not come into view. 




Fig. 116.— Ligature of thb Right Radial in the Upper Third. — 

P.T. Pronator radii teres. N. Radial nerve. 8.B. Supinator brevis. 

8. Supinator longus. A. Radial artery. V. Vena? comites. 

{6) In the Middle Third of the Forearm. — If the vessel is to be tied in the middle third 
of the forearm the incision should be made along the line of the artery in that situation ; 
the division between the supinator longus and the flexor carpi radialis is identified and 
the muscles separated, the former being pulled outwards and the latter inwards, when 
the vessel will be seen lying upon the radial origin of the flexor longus pollicis and 
flexor sublimis digitorum. The radial nerve is still to the outer side of the vessel, but 
in somewhat closer proximity to it (see Fig. 117). 

(<r) In the Lower Third of the Forearm.— Just above the wrist joint the artery lies on 
the radial side of the flexor carpi radialis, and can usually be felt as it rests upon the 
pronator quadratus muscle. An incision is made over it along the outer border of the 
tendon of the flexor carpi radialis, and this will immediately expose the vessel which 
lies upon the pronator quadratus with a vein on each side of it (see Fig. 118). The 
radial nerve has left the artery and is here on the back of the forearm. 

(d) On the Back of the Wrist. — At the lower border of the pronator quadratus the 
artery dips down deeply to the back of the hand, and passes beneath the extensor 
tendons of the thumb. It then turns forward to pass through the first interosseous space 
into the palm of the hand, and may be reached by an incision on the back of the hand 
extending from the upper end of the first interosseous space along the ulnar side of the 
tendon of the extensor secundi internodii pollicis. When this tendon is pulled outwards 
the artery will be found between the bases of the first and second metacarpal bones 
dipping down beneath the tendinous arch joining the two heads of origin of the first 
dorsal interosseous muscle (see Fig. 119). 
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Ligature of the Ulnar Artery. —The ulnar artery lies deeply at the upper part 
of the forearm, and is usually only lied in the lower third. The incisions for ligature of 
the vessel are made along a line extending from the internal condyle of the humerus to 
the radial side of the pisiform bone. 

(j) In the Middle Tnird or the Forearm.— Should it be necessary to lie Ihe artery in 
its middle third, an incision is made in the line of the vessel commencing at the junction 
of the upper and middle thirds of the forearm, and running downwards for about three 
inches. After the fascia has been divided, the radial border of the flexor carpi ulnaris 
muscle is identified, and the intermuscular septum between it and the flexor sublimis 
digitorum is opened up. The flexor carpi ulnaris is pulled inwards, and the flexor 
sublimis outwards, when the ulnar nerve will be seen lying upon the flexor profundus 
digitorum ; the ulnar artery lies somewhat external to it {see Fig. 130). 

{*) Id the Lower Third of the Forearm, k.: ■ above the wrist Ihe artery lies to the 
outer (or radial) side of the flexor carpi ulnaris with the flexor sublimis digitorum 
immediately external to it. An incision should be made along the outer border of the 
tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris, the deep fascia divided, the tendons of the flexor 
sublimis digitorum and palmaris longus pulled outwards and that of the flexor carpi 
ulnaris pulled inwards, when the artery will be at once exposed (see Fig. Il8). The 
ulnar nerve lies to the inner (or ulnar) side of the vessel and is not usually seen. 



ANEURYSMS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY. 
ANEURYSM OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY. 

Aneurysm of the external iliac is generally met with in the lower part 
of the vessel and is of the sacculated variety, although rarely it may be 
fusiform ; in the latter case it generally spreads downwards and affects the 
common femoral trunk. The symptoms and course are those usually met 
with in aneurysm elsewhere, the pressure symptoms being chiefly referred 
to the anterior crural and genito-crural nerves. 

TREATMENT. — Instrumental compression, by Lister's abdominal 
tourniquet, for example, has been employed in some cases, but this 
if persisted in for any length of time, is very apt to cause serious 
bruising of the intestines, and seldom succeeds in effecting a cure. 
Undoubtedly the best treatment is to apply a proximal ligature wherever 
it can be done. The exact spot at which the ligature is applied will 
depend upon the situation of the aneurysm. If possible the external 
iliac trunk should be tied, but where the aneurysm is situated so high up 
that there is no room for the application of a ligature between it 
and the bifurcation, the common iliac may be tied. 

The iliac vessels run along the brim of the pelvis ; the right com- 
mon iliac artery crosses both the right and left common iliac veins 
above, while lower down the vein of the right side lies behind and some- 
what external to it. In front of the vessel is the peritoneum, the lower 
attachment of the mesentery being situated close to its origin, whilst the 
artery is crossed by the ureter at or near its bifurcation. On the left 
side the iliac vein lies internal lo and behind the artery throughout the 
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greater part of its course, and the latter is crossed by the ureter and the 
inferior mesenteric vessels, whilst in front of it also lie the sigmoid 
flexure and the commencement of the rectum. The external iliac artery 
on the right side has the vein behind it above, while below the vein 
passes to its inner side. On the left side the vein lies to the inner 
side throughout. In front of the artery on both sides below are the 
spermatic artery, the vas deferens, and the genital branch of the genito- 
crural nerve. On the right side the ureter may cross the upper part of 
the external iliac artery instead of the lower part of the common trunk. 

Proximal Ligature. — There are two principal methods by which the 
iliac arteries may be tied, which are termed respectively the trans -peritoneal 
and the extra- peritoneal methods. The trans-peritoneal, or direct ligature of 
the artery, is performed by opening the abdominal cavity either in the 
linea semilunaris or in the middle line, and reaching the artery through 
the posterior layer of the peritoneum after pushing the intestines out of the 
way. In the extra-ptritoneal method, on the other hand, the peritoneum is 
stripped up from the iliac fossa, and the vessel is thus exposed without 
opening the abdominal cavity. There can be no doubt that with proper 
antiseptic precautions the trans-peritoneal method is the better and simpler 
of the two methods in the majority of cases. In aneurysm of the ex 
ternal iliac artery there is considerable risk of rupturing the sac when the 
peritoneum is stripped up from the iliac fossa in the extra-peritoneal 
operation, and in order to avoid this risk it is necessary to make a very 
extensive incision through the abdominal walls, which may of course lead 
to considerable weakening of them subsequently. 

(a) Trans-peritoneal Method.— To reach the vessel by the trans- 
peritoneal method an incision should either be made in the middle line 
or through the linea semilunaris on the affected side. Unless the 
patient be very fat it is always better to make the incision in the middle 
line. With a median incision of suitable length it is quite easy to pull 
the margins of the wound to one side so as to bring it over the brim of 
the pelvis. The skin is thoroughly disinfected in the usual manner, the 
pelvis well raised so that the intestines are displaced upwards, and then 
an incision is made four to five inches in length, beginning a little 
below the umbilicus and extending vertically downwards. The skin, super- 
ficial fascia, and the front layer of the sheath of the rectus are divided, 
the latter muscle is pulled aside and the posterior layer of its sheath is 
opened. After division of the transversalis fascia the peritoneum is slit 
up throughout the whole extent of the skin wound (see Fig. 121). 

In stout subjects, and in cases in which the external iliac artery is to 
be tied, it is better to make the incision through the linea semilunaris. 
The great objection to doing this is, however, that the nerves supplying 
the rectus muscle are necessarily divided. A slightly curved incision of 
about four inches in length is made through the linea semilunaris, com- 
mencing about half an inch below the level of the umbilicus. The skin. 
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superficial fascia, and anterior part of the sheath of the rectus are divided, 
and the rectus is either pulled inwards, or, if very well developed, its 
fibres may be separated a little to the inner side of the linea semilunaris. 
The posterior sheath of the rectus is then divided, and after that the 
transversalis fascia and the peritoneum. By making the incision a little to 
the inner side, opening the sheath of the rectus, and either splitting il 
up or pushing it aside, the chance of hernia after the operation "is some- 
what less than where the incision is carried accurately through the linea 
semilunaris ; this incision gives good access to the external iliac vessel 




(see Fig. 122). Should it be found during the course of the opera- 
tion that it is necessary to lie the common trunk, perfectly satisfactory 
access to it can be gained by prolonging the upper end of the incision 
in the abdominal wall somewhat inwards towards the middle line. 

After the abdomen has been opened by either of these incisions the 
intestines are carefully pushed upwards to the opposite side and kept 
in position by means of suitable flat abdominal sponges or a special 
intestine retractor (see Fig. 123). On the right side the cjecum and 
the adjacent part of the ileum are displaced upwards, and on the left 
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the sigmoid flexure of the rectum. The direction and extent to. 
which this latter structure can be displaced will depend upon the 
position of the roeso-sigmoid in relation to the external iliac artery ; 




usually it can be displaced upwards. The limits of the aneurysm are 
next denned with the finger and the pulsation of the artery felt for 
above the point where the dilatation commences. It is also important that 
the position at which the ureter crosses the vessel should be made out. An 
incision is then made in the peritoneum over the vessel, the latter is 
carefully cleared and the ligature passed from within outwards. 

On the right side the artery is readily accessible, and the peri- 
toneum may be incised directly over it without fear of bleeding; on the 
left side there may be many large arterial branches running in the meso- 
sigmoid, and in that case it is better to incise the peritoneum near the 
middle line, and to raise it outwards over the vein until the artery is 
reached. In the iliac vessels, as in the innominate, it is well to employ 
the double ligature recommended by Ballance and Edmunds (see p. 306), 
at any rate for the common iliac artery, so as to avoid complete division 
of the coats of the vessel. Great care must be taken in clearing the 
vessel on the right side to avoid puncturing the vein- 
After the vessel has been tied, the opening in the peritoneum over 
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it should be closed by a catgut stitch, and the abdominal incision sutured in 
the usual manner, the peritoneum being first stitched up with a fine con- 
tinuous catgut suture, the muscles on either side being brought together 
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by two or three silk sutures inserted after the style of Macewen's hernia 
stitches — commonly spoken of as the " mattrass stitch" (see Figs. 124 and 
125) — and the skin being united with a continuous silk suture. 

(b) Extra-peritoneal Method. — The extra-peritoneal ligature of the 
external or common iliac artery is not in our opinion a good method for 
cases in which the aneurysm is situated upon those vessels. It may, how- 
ever, be employed with advantage when the aneurysm is situated high up 
on the superficial femoral. There are two methods of performing this 
operation, which are known respectively as Abernethy's and Astley Cooper's. 

Abernethy's Operation. — In Abernethy's operation a curved incision 
from four to five inches in length with its convexity downwards and out- 
wards is made from about an inch and a half external to the centre of 
Poupart's ligament, and the same distance above it, upwards and outwards, 
to a point about an inch above and internal to the anterior superior spine 
of the ilium (see Fig. 126). Should it be necessary to tie the common 
iliac, the incision is simply extended further upwards. 

Astley Cooper's Operation. — Astley Cooper's operation is performed 
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through an incision extending from a point an inch internal to the anterior 
superior iliac spine to another half an inch outside the external abdominal 
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ring. This gives an incision about three inches in length, about an i 
above Poupart's ligament, and almost parallel to it; the centre of 1 
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incision lies over the artery (see Fig. ia6). By this method the artery is 
freely exposed below, and should the case be one in which the ligature 
can be applied to the lower part of the external iliac trunk this incision 
is the better one, because it causes the least weakening of the abdominal 
wall and the smallest amount of disturbance of the soft parts. When, how- 
ever, the artery requires to be ligatured high up, or when there is a 
possibility of the common or the internal iliac requiring ligature, Aber- 
nethy's incision is the better. 

In both operations the muscles are divided to the full extent of 
the skin incision and any bleeding points are secured as they are cut. 
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After the muscles have been divided, the transversalis fascia is opened below, 
and the opening then extended to the full extent of the external wound. 
This exposes the sub-peritoneal fat and fascia which lies immediately 
over the peritoneum. Care must be taken to identify these structures, as 
it is very common in ligaturing these vessels to mistake the transversalis 
fascia for the peritoneum, and to strip it up from the iliac fossa, carrying 
with it of course the vessels, so that they are in front of the finger ; then, 
when the surgeon desires to pass the ligature he cannot find the vessels. 
After the transversalis fascia has been divided throughout the whole length 
of the wound, the patient is rolled over towards the sound side, and the 
peritoneum is gently separated from the psoas and iliacus muscles until 
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the vessels are fully exposed (see Fig. 127). The wound is then retracted 
by broad copper spatulas, the sheath of the artery opened in front by 
a small incision, and the aneurysm needle gradually insinuated aroui 
it from within outwards. 

In Astley Cooper's operation the cord and the vas are displac 
upwards and inwards along with the transversalis fascia, and the only 
structure requiring special attention is the genito-crural nerve. After the 
vessel has been ligatured the peritoneum is replaced and the muscles stitched 
up in layers by means of mattrass stitches of silk (see Figs. 124 and 125), 
and the skin brought together by a continuous suture. No drainage tube 
is required. 

After-treatment. — After the operation the whole lower extremity should 
be carefully disinfected with turpentine and strong mixture in the usual 
manner (see Part I., p. 161), wrapped up in a large mass of salicylic wool 
and somewhat elevated upon a pillow ; sandbags are applied along the 
side of the trunk to keep the patient still, while great care is taken to see 
that there is no constriction anywhere in the limb and no undue pressure, 
especially about the heel. The object of this is of course to obviate or 
delay the occurrence of sepsis should gangrene result from the ligature of 
the main vessel. The time at which the patient may be allowed to move 
about and sit up will be mentioned when we speak of popliteal aneurysm. 

The collateral circulation after ligature of the external iliac artery is 
carried on essentially by means of the internal iliac trunk, the branches of 
which anastomose below with branches of the common femoral, the pro- 
funda femoris, and the popliteal. The circulation is still further aided by 
the deep epigastric and the circumflex iliac arteries which communicate 
with the internal mammary and the lumbar vessels. When the common 
iliac trunk is ligatured, the anastomosis is particularly bad, and it depends 
essentially upon anastomosis between the internal mammary artery above 
with the deep epigastric below, on that of the lumbar arteries with the 
circumflex iliac, and on the communications between the two internal iliac 
vessels. 

FEMORAL ANEURYSM. 

This may be situated upon the common or the superficial femoral artery, 
but as a rule when the term "femoral aneurysm" is used an aneurysm of 
the superficial femoral artery is implied, the term generally applied to 
aneurysm of the external iliac trunk or the adjacent part of the common 
femoral artery being '* inguinal aneurysm." Aneurysm of the profunda 
branch of the femoral artery is extremely rare. 

Aneurysm of the superficial femoral may occur either in Scarpa's triangle 
or in Hunter's canal; it is perhaps more frequent in the former situation. 
In either case, when it attains any large size, it may cause serious pressure 
symptoms and may produce marked oedema of the limb from pressure on 
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the femoral vein. It also gives rise to considerable pain, especially referred 
to the inner side of the thigh and upper part of the leg, which is due 
to pressure upon the long saphenous nerve. Aneurysms of the femoral 
artery either in Scarpa's triangle or in Hunter's canal not infrequently 
become diffuse, and it will therefore be necessary to consider the treatment 
of aneurysm in this situation according as the affection is circumscribed 
or diffuse. 

(1) TREATMENT OP CIRCUMSCRIBED FEMORAL AN- 
EURYSM. — Here there is a choice between two methods of treatment, 
namely, compression (either continuous or intermittent, digital or instru- 
mental) and iigature. The relative value of these two methods has already 
been discussed on page 311, and what is there said is meant to refer to 
this particular form of aneurysm. 

(a) Compression.— We are of opinion that treatment by compression 
is not neariy so satisfactory as that by ligature, and that it can be but 
rarely called for. In fact it should only be employed when the patient 
refuses operation, or when he is suffering from some grave constitutional 
affection, such as cardiac disease, diabetes, etc. The vessel compressed is 
generally the common femoral at the groin ; or, should there be sufficient 
space above the aneurysm, the superficial femoral may be controlled in 
Scarpa's triangle. 

Digital Compression. — This should always be chosen in preference 
to the use of instruments, because the compression can be kept up much 
more satisfactorily and intelligently, and with less pain to the patient. The 
great disadvantage of digital compression is that a number of assistants 
are required; it is impossible for any individual to keep up satisfactory 
pressure upon a vessel for much longer than fifteen minutes at a time, and 
in some cases the aneurysm may require continuous pressure for many hours 
before a cure is effected. 

For some days before the compression is carried out the patient should 
be confined to bed, the bowels freely cleared out, and a preliminary course 
of medical treatment, having for its object the lowering of the blood 
pressure and the promotion of the coagulability of the blood, employed 
{see p. 302). The skin of the groin should be carefully shaved, and for several 
days before the compression it should be sponged over with spirits of wine 
or whisky three or four times a day so as to increase its resisting power. The 
shaving is of importance, as it minimizes the danger of pustular eruptions, 
which are otherwise likely to result from the friction of the compression, 
and which might interfere considerably with its proper performance. To 
still further aid this, the skin should also be disinfected, so as to remove 
organisms which might possibly be rubbed into the hair follicles. Immedi- 
ately before the compression is commenced, the skin should be thickly 
dusted with a powder consisting of equal parts of oxide of zinc and 
boracic acid, and a large piece of boric lint should be applied just over 
the part of the vessel to which the pressure is to be applied. 
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In employing compression the assistant fiist feels for the pulsation of 
the artery as it passes over the brim of the pelvis at a point midway 
between the anterior superior iliac spine and the symphysis pubis, and 
when this is found he exerts pressure directly backwards. When the 
superficial femoral is compressed in Scarpa's triangle, the pressure should 
be directed backwards and outwards against the shaft of the femur. The 
simplest way to employ compression is for an assistant to sit in a chair 
upon the affected side and to place two or three fingers of the right hand 
directly over the line of the artery, and make pressure with them against 
the brim of the pelvis until pulsation in the aneurysm ceases. The pres- 
sure may be reinforced by two or three fingers of the left hand applied 
over those of the right (see Fig. 128). Upon the fingers may be laid a 
bag containing two or three pounds of shot, or a leaden weight of suitable 
size and shape, so as to diminish the amount of muscular effort required ; 
with this aid it may be possible to maintain compression for a longer 




period than fifteen minutes. When the assistant becomes tired, a sei 
should apply pressure higher up or lower down over the vessel, 
should control the circulation before the first assistant relaxes his pressure 
Pressure may thus be kept up by a relay of men until either coagulatiot 
in the aneurysm is complete or the patient can tolerate the pressure t 
longer. 

It is difficult to say exactly how long pressure should be kept up, 
as so much depends upon the individual patient ; cases are known in which 
a cure has resulted after the application of pressure for as short a time as 
four hours, whilst in others the duration of the treatment has had to be 
measured by days. Speaking generally perhaps we might say that pressure 
should be maintained for from four to eight hours in the first instance, 
and then the patient may be left alone for a day or two, so as to give the 
skin and soft tissues time to recover from the pressure to which they 
have been subjected. It not infrequently happens under these cir- 
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cumstances that although pulsation returns in the vessels when the 
pressure is first relaxed, coagulation still continues in the sac, and the 
aneurysm may be cured without any second compression being required; 
should this not happen, however, and should the patient be able to bear it, 
the compression may be resumed the following day for four or five hours. 
It is well to keep the patient fully under the influence of morphine by repeated 
hypodermic injections so as to diminish the pain which accompanies the 
treatment and which is often very severe; this must not be used, however, 
when there is renal disease. If, in spite of morphine, the pain becomes 
intolerable, ligature had better be employed. It has been suggested that 
chloroform should be administered in place of morphine, but if this is to 
be done the chief objection to operation is done away with, and it is 
then much better to tie the artery. 

Instrumental Compression. — When it is deemed advisable to employ 
compression and a relay of assistants cannot be obtained, the pressure 













may be applied by a suitable tourniquet. For this purpose Carte's or 
Signorini's (see Fig. 129) is the best Before the instrument is applied 
the same preliminary measures should be adopted as in the case of digital 
compression: namely, the limb should be shaved, disinfected, dusted over 
with a drying powder, and a piece of lint applied over the point of com- 
pression. It is" also well to gel the patient fully under the influence 
of morphine. When instrumental compression is employed great care 
must be exercised, because it is easy to use more force than is 
absolutely necessary without the surgeon being aware of it, and thus very 
serious damage may be inflicted upon the vessel. In order to avoid 
this as much as possible it is best, wherever sufficient space is obtainable, 
to employ two tourniquets ; in the example before us, one may be used to 
compress the vessel at the groin and the other in the upper part 
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of the thigh. The first tourniquet is screwed down very gradually so 
as to just compress the artery, and when the patient finds that the pain is 
becoming unbearable the second is tightened up and the first relaxed. In 
this way the pressure may be alternated, and may be rendered bearable 
for a considerable period. 

After-treatment. — When the compression is over, the limb should be 
disinfected, wrapped up in cotton wool, and elevated as after digital com- 
pression. The contact of anything hot (particularly hot-water-bottles) with 
the leg or foot should be studiously avoided in all cases, either of 
compression or ligature. It is not at all uncommon for the patient to complain 
of the feet being cold and to beg for a hot-water- bottle, but this should 
be absolutely prohibited, as a slough is very apt to form from the application 
of even a very moderate degree of heaL 

(b) Ligature. — In the large majority of cases, as we have already 
said, the surgeon will resort to ligature of the femoral artery in preference 
to either digital or instrumental compression, and wherever it is feasible 
the superficial femoral should be the vessel tied. Should, however, the 
aneurysm happen to affect the upper part of the superficial femoral or 
the profunda femoris, it will be necessary 'to ligature the common femoral 
artery, and we shall describe this operation first. 

Of the Common Femoral Artery. — After the skin has been shaved 
and rendered thoroughly aseptic, the thigh is somewhat abducted and 




rotated outwards with the knee in the semi-flexed position supported \ 
suitable sandbag. The line of the artery is from a point midway between 
the anterior superior iliac spine and the symphysis pubis to the adductor 
tubercle of the femur. An incision two or three inches long, with its 
centre about half an inch below Poupart's ligament is made along this 
line (see Fig. rjo) ; this divides the skin and superficial fascia, in 
which lymphatic glands are often met with ; they should be pulled 
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aside, or removed if unduly large. A few superficial veins may also require 
ligature. The deep fascia is then incised along the incision, and the pulsa- 
tion of the artery felt for. When this is made out, a small incision is made 
in the sheath of the vessel, and an aneurysm needle inserted around it, 
The ligature should be passed from the inner side so as to avoid the vein ; 
as a rule, a single ligature suffices for tying the femoral artery and any 
of the vessels lower down in the limb, and there is no particular objection 
to division of the internal and middle coats, provided always the wound 
be kept aseptic. Care must be taken not to include in the ligature the 
crural branch of the genito-crural nerve, which descends upon the front 
of the artery, otherwise excruciating pain may result. The skin wound is 
closed without a drainage tube, the usual antiseptic dressings applied, 
the limb disinfected and wrapped up in cotton wool, and placed in a 
slightly elevated position. 

Of the Superficial Femoral — The seat of election for ligature of this 
vessel is the apex of Scarpa's triangle, but when the aneurysm occurs in 
that situation it may be necessary to tie the vessel higher up, that is to 
say about the middle or even the upper part of the triangle. The line of 
the vessel is the same as that of the common femoral. 




In ligaturing it at the apex of Scarpa's triangle, an incision is made in 
the line of the vessel with its centre about the apex of the triangle, 
dividing skin, superficial and deep fascia. The inner border of the 
sartorius should then come into view, but care must be taken not to 
mistake the adductor longus for this muscle, as it may be exposed should 
the incision be made rather too far inwards. The identification should be 
quite easy, as the fibres of the sartorius run downwards and inwards, whilst 
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those of the adductor longus run directly downwards, or downwards and 
slightly outwards. The sartorius should be drawn outwards with a retractor, 
and should the adductor longus be at all prominent it should be drawn to 
the inner side (see Fig. 131). The fascia over the femoral artery is then 
divided, the sheath opened, the vessel cleared, and the artery ligatured, 
the needle being passed from the inner side. No drainage tube is 
required, and the limb is treated in a similar manner to that after ligature 
of the common trunk. The artery usually lies somewhat in front of the 
vein, with the long saphenous nerve on its outer side. 

After-effects. — The first subjective result of ligature of either of these 
vessels is a feeling of coldness with considerable pain and painful cramp 
in the lower extremity. These sensations usually pass off during the 
first twenty-four hours, and are due to deficiency in the circulation of 
the limb; sometimes also there is pain about the seat of the aneurysm 
as a result of its distension by clot when coagulation takes place. Should 
this pain be excessive, there is no objection to the administration of full 
doses of morphine unless there should be other features in the case 
which specially contra-indicate the use of the drug. After the lapse of 
twenty-four hours the toes should be examined to see whether the cir- 
culation is maintained or not. As a rule the toes will be warm and 
of good colour by that time. The simplest way to ascertain whether the 
circulation is maintained is by pressing upon the point of the nail and forcing 
the blood out of the matrix ; on relieving the pressure the blood ought 
to flow back again immediately, and should it be slow in doing so it is 
a sign that the circulation is much impaired. Should impairment of the 
collateral circulation last for forty-eight hours, it is highly probable that 
gangrene has occurred, and as soon as this happens there is no object 
in waiting for a line of demarcation ; the surgeon knows where the 
obstruction is, and also knows that amputation must be performed within 
the area of distribution of the branches of the profunda femoris and their 
anastomoses, that is to say, at the knee joint 

When gangrene does not take place, the consolidation and shrinking 
of the aneurysm go on rapidly. Consolidation is usually accompanied by 
a good deal of pain radiating from the seat of the aneurysm down the 
leg; this may continue for months, or until the aneurysm has completely 
disappeared. In any case the patient should be kept in bed for from 
four to six weeks after the operation, so as to allow a certain amount of 
consolidation of the clot to take place, and it is well to restrict the 
movements of the knee afterwards until such time as the aneurysm has 
almost disappeared. With this object the patient should go about upon 
crutches, and the knee should be fitted with a suitable casing which may 
be prolonged upwards so as to protect the aneurysm from contusion. 
This fixation of the knee joint is more especially important in cases of 
popliteal aneurysm. 

Complications.— Should the surgeon happen to puncture the vein during 
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the operation for ligature, the best plan is to apply two ligatures to the artery, 
and divide it completely across between them, and in this way the puncture 
in the vein is easily exposed. It is impossible to employ pressure to 
stop the bleeding from the vein, as would be done under ordinary 
circumstances, on account of the risk of gangrene from interference with 

I the collaieral circulation. The surgeon has choice of two methods in 
which he will be influenced by the size of the aperture in the vein ; 
should it be quite small, a lateral ligature will suffice to close it ; should 
the wound be too large for this, the vein may be stitched up in the 
manner described for the treatment of wounds of veins (see p. 277). The 
entire lumen of the vessel should never be occluded if it be possible to 
avoid it, as such a procedure would offer a markedly increased difficulty 
to the return of blood, and where the tissues are feeble this might just 
turn the scale in favour of gangrene. In vigorous, healthy individuals, 
however, complete transverse ligature of the vein does not seem to 
materially complicate matters. 

The Old Operation. — The old operation in this situation is performed 
as follows. After the limb has been disinfected and prepared in the 
ordinary manner it is placed in the position for ligature of the femoral 
vessel, and the circulation is controlled by the fingers of an assistant who 
compresses the common femoral as it passes over the brim of the pelvis. 
The surgeon then makes a free incision of sufficient length, according to 
the size of the aneurysm, along the course of the superficial femoral 
artery, and if there be sufficient room between the aneurysm and the 
assistant's finger it is well before opening the sac to tie the femoral artery 
above it. The assistant may then be allowed to relax the pressure, the 
aneurysmal sac is laid freely open throughout its whole length, all the 
clots are turned out with the finger or a spoon, and the bleeding from the 
lower end is arrested at first temporarily by digital pressure, and sub- 
sequently by clearing the vessel and applying a ligature on the distal 
side of the opening. When all the clots have heen turned out, it is well 
to isolate as much of the sac as possible, and this should be clipped away. 
The posterior part of it, however, is best left behind, as the dissection 
needed to separate it from the vein might easily injure the latter. 

When it is impossible to secure the artery on the proximal side of 
the aneurysm before opening the sac, a small incision must be made into 
the sac and plugged at once by introducing the finger into it. The 
finger feels for the opening of the vessel, occludes it by pressure, and 
the artery on the proximal side is rapidly cleared and a ligature applied 

»to it. The finger is then withdrawn, the sac laid freely open, and the 
operation is finished as above described. It is sometimes possible, when 
the aneurysm is small and well-defined, to cut down upon the femoral 
immediately above the sac, and ligature it before incising the aneurysm. 
This simplifies the operation. The old operation is most suited for cir- 
cumscribed aneurysms of small size or those that have become diffuse. 
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(2) TREATMENT OF RUPTURED (DIFFUSE) FEMORAL 

ANEURYSM.— Should the sac of the aneurysm have ruptured, the best 
treatment will be the old operation (just described) of cutting down upon the 
tumour, turning out the clot from the sac and the tissues around, ligaturing 
both ends of the vessel, and, if possible, excising the sac wall. In former 
times rupture of a femoral aneurysm was regarded as an accident which 
necessitated amputation, partly on account of the great risk of gangrene 
if the artery were ligatured, owing to the collateral circulation being inter- 
fered with by the clots infiltrating the tissues around, and partly on account 
of the risk of suppuration in the limb which resulted from septic infection 
of the clot. At the present time this latter risk is of course entirely 
avoided by adequate antiseptic precautions, and the clots which occur as 
the result of rupture of the aneurysm may therefore be safely turned out ; 
the pressure upon the collateral circulation is thereby relieved, and the risk 
of gangrene from this cause avoided. Hence amputation should not be 
performed in these cases unless it is evident that gangrene has set in. 

It will often be found that, in spite of ligature of the main artery 
above and below the aneurysm, oozing still takes place into the sac ; this 
generally comes from small branches given off from the aneurysm which 
must be isolated and tied, as otherwise very considerable bleeding into the 
cavity caused by the extravasation of blood may occur, and serious pressure 
upon the collateral circulation may result. Any clots present in the tissues 
around are turned out, a drainage tube or tubes (No. 14-18) are inserted and 
the wound is stitched up. The usual antiseptic dressings are applied, the 
limb is put up on a splint in the elevated position and watched carefully 
for signs of gangrene (see p. 356). It is necessary to employ a drainage tube 
in these cases because of the oozing that must necessarily occur into the 
large cavity left. This latter cannot be obliterated by sponge pressure in 
the ordinary way, as that would entail too much interference with the 
collateral circulation and a serious risk of gangrene. 
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The popliteal artery is one of the most common seats of aneurysm, and 
it is most prone to occur in men whose occupations lead to frequent, 
rapid, and violent flexion of the knee. In former times it was very common 
in conductors of coaches, and it is also not at all infrequent in soldiers 
and sailors. The aneurysm gives rise to difficulty in using the knee, 
and pain along the course of the nerves, especially the internal popliteal ; 
it is particularly liable to become ruptured and diffuse from the forcible 
flexions of the knee. The posterior ligaments of the knee joint may be 
eroded and the aneurysm may burst into the articulation, or it may 
become diffused into the popliteal space itself, or may make its way 
through the skin over it. 
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TREATMENT.— The procedures employed for the treatment of 
popliteal aneurysm may be either compression or ligature. We have 
already discussed the relative merits of these two plans, and have 
described in detail the method of carrying out compression, which should 
be applied to the upper part of the femoral artery (see pp. 351-4). Amongst 
operative procedures for the cure of popliteal aneurysm, the surgeon has 
the choice between the old operation of incising the sac and tying the 
vessel above and below, ligature of the popliteal artery at its commence- 
ment, or ligature of the femoral artery in Hunter's canal or Scarpa's triangle. 

Ligature. — (a) Of the Superficial Femoral Artery. — In the ordinary 
cases of popliteal aneurysm proximal ligature is perhaps the safest plan, as 
it does not involve any risk of injury to the nerves or the vein. At the 
same time surgeons are beginning to consider the question as to whether 
the old operation may not be applicable not only to cases of diffuse 
aneurysm in the popliteal space but to all cases of aneurysm in that 
region, and this is a point which will probably have a good deal more 
attention paid to it in the near future. 

At the Apex of Scarpa's Triangle. — When proximal ligature is determined 
upon, the point at which the artery is tied will depend to some extent 
upon the situation of the aneurysm. It is generally done at the apex of 
Scarpa's triangle, an operation which we have already described (see p. 
355). John Hunter, in introducing his operation, tied the artery in 
what is known as Hunter's canal, and some surgeons, with whom we 
are inclined to agree, tie the vessel whenever it is possible at the upper 
part of the popliteal space. 

In Hunter's Canal.— Ligature of the artery in Hunter's canal is per- 
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formed as follows. After the limb has been rendered aseptic, the knee 
is somewhat flexed, the thigh rotated outwards, and an incision from 
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three to four inches in length is made in the line of the artery over the 
middle third of the thigh in the situation of Hunter's canal. After the 
skin and fascia have been divided the sartorius will be exposed as il 
crosses the space obliquely from without inwards (see Fig. 132). Ii is 
usually most convenient to draw this muscle to the inner side, but should 
the surgeon be operating at the upper part of the canal he will find 
it more easy to pull it outwards. This exposes the fibrous connec- 
tion between the adductor longus and the vastus externus which forms 
the roof of the canal. A portion of this should be picked up in disseel 
ing forceps and nicked, and the canal then laid open throughout the 
whole length of the incision upon a director or by means of the finger 
guiding a probe-pointed bistoury. This will expose the artery which runs 
along the floor of the space, with the saphenous nerve on its outer side 
and the femoral vein behind it. At the lower part of the canal the latter 
passes somewhat to the outer side of the artery. In this situation also 
the saphenous nerve crosses the front of the vessel from the outer to 
the inner side, close to the spot at which the artery passes through the 
opening in the adductor magnus. Here also the anas torn otica magna 
comes off and runs downward towards the knee. The artery in Hmiier'- 
canal is always tied above the origin of this branch. To do this i)n. 
sheath of the artery is opened, the vessel cleaned, and the needle passed 
from the outer side just above the origin of the anastomotic branch. Tbr 
after-treatment is that already described for the other ligatures of this vessel, 
(b) Of the Popliteal Artery.— As the anastomotica magna is one of the 
main factors in carrying on the collateral circulation, it is a better plan to 
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tie the artery below the origin of that vessel wherever it is possible. I" 1 " 
means that when the aneurysm is situated at the lower part of ov 
popliteal space the popliteal artery should be tied above its centre. TW 
best way to reach the upper part of the popliteal is to dissect do* 11 
upon it from the inner side of the thigh. The limb is placed in l&e 
same position as for ligature of the femoral, and the surgeon feel* &" 
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the adductor tubercle and the tendon of the adductor magnus which is 
attached to it. He then makes an incision about four inches in length 
from the adductor tubercle upwards, parallel with the tendon of the 
adductor magnus, and slightly behind it. After the fascia is divided the sar- 
torius will be found running downwards on the inner side of the thigh, and 
overlapping the tendon of the adductor. When this is pulled inwards and 
backwards, the tendon of the adductor will be evident, with the hamstring 
tendons lying behind it. The space between the tendon of the adductor and 
the hamstrings must be opened, the latter pulled inwards and backwards, 
whilst the tendon of the adductor is pulled outwards towards the bone. The 
finger introduced along the posterior surface of the adductor magnus will feel 
the popliteal artery as it passes through the opening in the muscle (see 
Fig. 133). The vessel then comes into view with the vein lying to its 
outer side, the popliteal nerve being separated from it by some distance. 
The sheath of the vessel is opened and the needle is passed from without 
inwards. The operation is a very simple one, and has the advantage we 
have already mentioned, that it gives a better collateral circulation than 
is the case when the artery is tied higher up, and the risk of gangrene 
is therefore to a considerable extent diminished. 

It occasionally happens, especially after proximal ligature at some 
distance above the sac, that after a few days pulsation returns and the 
aneurysm continues to increase. It used to be recommended under such 
circumstances that amputation should be performed, but now that sup- 
puration in the deep tissues can be readily avoided the best procedure 
is to perform the old operation (see below). Similarly, should the 
aneurysm become inflamed and threaten to suppurate, or should suppura- 
tion actually occur around the aneurysm, or should the latter threaten to 
burst through the skin, the old operation should always be performed in 
preference to amputation. 

(c) The Old Operation. — The old operation as applied to popliteal 
aneurysm is somewhat difficult of performance, chiefly on account of the 
relation of the popliteal vein and the internal popliteal nerve to the artery, 
and the adhesions which are apt to occur between these structures and 
the sac. The former are often very considerably displaced by the enlarge- 
ment of the sac, so that their exact position is difficult to gauge ; hence 
the old operation for this affection is generally restricted to those cases in 
which the aneurysm has become diffuse. To perform it, a tourniquet is 
applied around the thigh, and after the skin has been disinfected, the limb 
is abducted and rotated outwards with the knee flexed upon a suitable 
sandbag; a free incision is then made over the centre of the popliteal 
space behind and the internal popliteal nerve is looked for and pulled 
aside (see Fig. 134). 

The next structure which should be identified is the popliteal vein, 
which should also be displaced to one side; should it be difficult to clearly 
define the vein, an opening should be made into the sac wall towards 
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the inner side, so as to avoid it if possible. The sac is then freely im 
the clots turned out, and the artery tied above and below. This 
readily be done if a bougie be introduced through the orifice of the 
so as to distend it; it can then be easily felt, and there is less likelihood 
of injury to the vein. A full-sized bougie, about No. 11, fits the lumen 
of the artery fairly well, and it should be pushed up through the opening 
in the sac until it is felt in the vessel above it, which is then cleared and 
tied ; the bougie is next introduced into the distal portion of the vessel, 
which is similarly treated. When this has been done the vein is 
easily identified above and below, and with a little care it can be peeled 
off the sac, after which the whole of the latter should be removed en 
bloc. Some of the articular branches of the knee will probably open 
into the sac, and if these can be recognized they should be tied before 
the tourniquet is removed, as otherwise the collateral circulation through 
them may be very free, and considerable bleeding will 



icised. 
vessel 







After the tourniquet is taken off, five to ten minutes should be alloi 
to elapse before the wound is closed, so as to make sure that there is 1 
bleeding from any of these branches. The clots must also be turnet 
out of the tissues around ; sometimes it may be necessary to clear ther 
out of the knee joint should the aneurysm have ruptured into it. 
in these cases amputation is not necessary, because if the operation 
performed aseptically the articulation will probably recover perfec 
A drainage tube must be inserted into the popliteal space and left i 
for about ten days on account of the free oozing which often 1 
The leg should be put on a straight back splint and somewhat elevate 
and the same precautions should be taken with the lower extremity 
as are requisite after ligature of the common femoral (see p. 356). 
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Results. — Gangrene is not nearly so likely to occur after the old opera- 
tion for popliteal aneurysm as after ligature of the femoral artery high 
up, because the anastomosis is as a rule better. The anastomotic magna 
artery remains intact and serves to carry a large volume of blood to the 
articular arteries and the recurrent branches of the tibial. 



GLUTEAL ANEURYSM. 

This is not of common occurrence, and may be either spontaneous or 
traumatic — generally the latter. 

TREATMENT.— The treatment will vary according to the position 
of the sac in reference to the pelvis. When the aneurysm is entirely 
outside the pelvis the old operation is the one to be recommended, and 
the artery should if possible be ligatured before the aneurysmal sac is 
opened. Should the aneurysm be inside the pelvis, or partly inside and 
partly outside it, the best treatment is ligature of the internal iliac vessel. 
It is very important before deciding upon the precise operation to make 
an examination per rectum or per vaginam in order to ascertain the exact 
position of the aneurysmal sac. 

Ligature of the Gluteal Artery. — This vessel emerges from 
the pelvis through the upper part of the great sacro-sciatic notch above the 
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piriformis muscle, its point of exit corresponding very closely to 
the junction of the upper and middle thirds of a line drawn from 
the posterior superior iliac spine to the tip of the great trochanter 
when the thigh is slightly flexed and rotated inwards. 
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In order to ligature the vessel the parts are rendered aseptic, the 
patient rolled over upon the unaffected side and a free incision from 
three to four inches in length, with its centre corresponding to the poin 
of emergence of the artery is made along the line of the vessel. 
incision will run more or less parallel to the fibres of the gl 
maxim us, which must be separated and pulled apart with retractoi 
The interval between the pyriformis muscle below and the gluteus m 
above is sought for, and these muscles are separated and held apart, 
finger then seeks for the upper edge of the sacro-sciatic notch, upon which 
the gluteal artery will be found beating {see Fig. 135). The vessel is isolated 
and a ligature applied ; care should be taken to tie it as far back as possible, 
because the artery divides into two main branches very soon after its exit 
from the pelvis. After the vessel has been ligatured the aneurysmal 1 
should be opened, the clots turned out, and the wall dissected away 
completely as possible. 

The Old Operation, — Sometimes, however, when the aneurysm is 
situated outside the pelvis, there is no room to get proper access to the 
artery in order to tie it, and in those cases an incision should be first 
made into the aneurysm sufficiently large to admit one finger. As the knife 
is withdrawn the finger is rapidly introduced through the opening so as to 
plug the hole, and gradually pushed on through the clots until it identifies 
the communication with the artery. This can generally be recognized by 
feeling the warm stream of blood impinging upon the finger or by actually- 
feeling the ragged orifice of the vessel. The tip of the finger is pressed over 
this opening so as to command the circulation, and the sac is then slit 
upwards and downwards from the finger by a pro be -[join ted knife. The 
clots are turned out and the vessel tied above and below, the sac being 
subsequently dissected away. 

Ligature of the Internal Iliac. — When the aneurysm encroaches 
upon the pelvis, ligature of the internal iliac artery must be employed. 
This can be done either by a trans -peritoneal incision or by Aoernethy's 
extra-peritonea/ operation. The steps of these operations are the same as 
those described (see p. 344) for ligature of the external or common iliac 
trunk. In either case the ureter must be carefully avoided and the needle 
passed from above downwards so as to avoid the internal iliac vein which 
lies behind and to the inner side of the artery. In the trans-peritoneal 
operation special care must be taken in passing the ligature to avoid 
including the ureter, which crosses the vessel in front, but which is, how- 
ever, usually turned forwards with the peritoneum. The internal iliac vein 
is on the inner side of and behind the artery and the external iliac vein 
on its outer side. A good light is essential for success as the separation 
of the artery from the large internal iliac vein has to be very carefully 
done. 

The operations for ligature of the two following arteries are much ]es 
frequently called for. 
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Ligature of the Internal Pudic Artery in the Buttock.— This artery emerges 

from the abdomen ihrough [he lower pan of the great sacro-sciatic notch, winds around 
the spine of the ischium and passes to the front of the innominate bone through the 
lesser sacro-sciatic notch. The artery is tied as it lies on the posterior surface of the 
spine of the ischium, and this point corresponds to the junction of the lower with the 
middle third of a line drawn from the posterior superior iliac spine 10 the ischial tuberosity. 

An incision is made somewhat obliquely 10 this line parallel to Ihe fibres of the 
gluteus maximus and with its centre corresponding to the ischial spine. After the skin 
and fascia are divided the fibres of the gluteus maximus are separated and held a]iart. 
This shows the lower border of Ihe piriformis muscle with the tendon of the obturator 
3 below it. The vessel will be found as it passes around the spine with the 

Ligature of the Obturator Artery.— This vessel may require ligature as it passes 
out of the abdomen at the upper and outer part of the obturator foramen. The obturator 
nerve lies above the artery. A vertical incisinn is nude from a point a finger's breadth 
internal to the centre of foupart's ligament downwards for about four inches. The 
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wards, and the pectineal fascia divided just internal to Ihe femoral vein. Tr 
border of the pectineus muscle is defined and drawn inwards, the fascia over the 
obturator cxtemus is divided, and the under surface of the horizontal ramus of the pubis 
is felt for with the finger. At the upper border of the obturator extermis muscle the 
artery will be found passing through the obturator foramen with the obturator nerve 
above it (see Fig. 136). 

ANEURYSMS OF THE LEG AND FOOT. 

These, although not at all common, do occasionally occur. They are 
generally situated on the posterior tibial artery, but sometimes they may 
be met with on the peroneal or the anterior tibial. In the foot, it is 
true, aneurysms are exceedingly rare, and when they do occur they are 
generally traumatic, the most common situation being on the dorsalis pedis. 

The treatment of these aneurysms is as a rule the old operation ; the 
methods of exposing the arteries concerned are given below. 
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Ligature of the Anterior Tibial Artery.— This vessel may be tied at any part 
of its course. The operation is most frequently done in the upper or the lower third. 
The line of the artery is from a poinl midway between the crest of the tibia and the 
head of the fibula. !o another on the front of the ankle midway between the two malleo 
Before the operation is performed it is well to rotate the leg somewhat inwards, ■ 
flex and extend the foot so as to trace out the lines of the tendons and muscles. 

(a) In Upper TMxd. — When the vessel requires ligature in the upper third, an ir 
from three lo four inches in length should be made over the line of the artery, c 
about an inch below the external tuberosity of the tibia, After division of the skin I 
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fascia the outer edge of the tibialis anticus, as it arises from the external tuberosity, I 
seen, and the inter-muscular septum between this muscle and the extensor longus digitorum 
is opened up. While this is being done it is well lo flex the foot so as to relieve the 
tension upon the muscles, and to enable them to be separated more easily. The artery 
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always seen in the operation, bs it may teach the outer side of the artery somewhat 
lower down (see Fig. 137). 

The only difficulty in the operation is to choose the right inter-muscular septum (viz. 
the innermost), and not to separate the one between the extensor longus digilorum and 
the peroneus longus. 

(t) in the Lower Third. — In the lower third the artery is reached by an incision along 
the outer edge of the tendon of the tibialis anlieus muscle, which is the first prominent 
tendon external to the anterior border "f the tibia. The skin and fascia are divided and 
this tendon is drawn inwards, whilst the next, that of the extensor longus hallucis, is 
drawn outwards ; the artery will then be seen with the anterior tibial nerve to its outer 
side and rather in front of it (see Fig. 138). 

Ligature of the Dorsalis Pedis Artery,— The dorsalis pedis may be tied either 
at the ankle joint or further down in its course. In the ordinary operation on the dorsum 
or the foot the latter is extended and an incision is made along 1 line midway between 
the two malleoli to the upper end of the first inter-osseous space. After division of the 
skin and fascia the tendon of the extensor longus hallucis will be seen internally with 
the innermost tendon of the extensor brevis digilorum running forwards and inwards 
on its outer side. The artery lies in the angle fumied by these two tendons, and by 
pulling the latter inwards and outwards the artery is at once exposed with the anterior 
tibial nerve upon its outer side (see Fig. 139). 

Ligature Of the Posterior Tibial Artery,— This vessel is usually tied either in 
its upper or lower third. 

(a) In the Upper Third it may be exposed either by an incision along the posterior 
border of the tibia through which the artery is reached from the side, or by a vertical 
incision through the middle of the calf which separates the two heads of the 
gastrocnemius muscle. The former is the more usual operation. The limb is laid upon 
its outer side, with the knee flexed and supported upon a suitable sandbag, and a verti- 
cal incision about four inches long is made parallel 10 the inner border of the tibia and 
about a finger's breadth behind it. The long saphenous nerve and the internal saphena 
vein arc generally exposed and must be pulled aside. After the deep fascia has been 
divided the inner border of the gastrocnemius comes into view and is drawn aside with 
a retractor. The oblique fibres of the soleus arising from the tibia arc then seen, 
and must be divided in the line of the incision until the glistening fascia upon the 
deep surface of the muscle is exposed. This is carefully divided in the same direction, 
when the muscular fibres of the flexor longus digilorum with the tibialis posticus to its 
outer side, and still more externally the flexor longus hallucis, arc seen. The soleus is 
pulled aside, and the artery will he found lying between the flexor longus digitorum and 
the tibialis posticus, about an inch and a quarter beyond the inner border of the tibia. 
The posterior tibial nerve is on its outer side (see Fig. 140}. 

Diffiiultia. — Two mistakes arc often made. Either the soleus is divided too far 
outwards, and the linger passes outside the tibialis posticus muscle, or after dividing the 
soleus the flexor longus digilorum is separated from the tibia so that (he finger passes 
inside that muscle and away from the artery. 

[A] In the Lower Third the posterior tibial artery lies midway between the tendo 
Achillis and Ihe posterior border of the tibia and as it curves behind the internal 
malleolus it keeps about the same distance from the edge of the bone. An incision, 
which is usually curved, with its concavity forwards, is made in the line of the artery 
behind the internal malle-iliis, when, after division of the deep fascia, the vessel is exposed. 
Between the malleolus and the artery lie the tendons of the tibialis posticus and the 
flexor longus digilorum, whilst behind the vessel is the posterior tibial nerve, and behind 
that again the tendon of the flexor longus hallucis (see Fig. 141). The principal mistake 
made in tying this artery is to get too far back towards the tendo Achillis. 

Ligature of the Peroneal Artery.— The course of this vessel is sufficiently 
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indicated by a line drawn from just above the middle of (he calf along the inner border 
of the posterior surface of Ihe fibula. The line usually given for an incision for tying 
the vessel is one from the posterior border of the head of the fibula to a point midway 
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between the external malleolus and the tendo Achilles. The artery is generally tied 
in the lower third, but it can be tied in the upper third near its origin through the 
incision made for ligature of the posterior tibial in that situation (see p. 367). In ligaturing 
it in the lower third an incision is made in the line of the vessel, the deep fascia 
divided and the outer border of the soleus muscle exposed and drawn inwards. Beneath 
this are seen the fibres of Ihe flexor longus hallucis covered by a tendinous expansion. 
On separating the flexor longus hallucis from the posterior surface of the fibula the 
arteiy is found at the outer border of the tibialis posticus muscle. 
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Abdominal aorta, aneurysm of, 317 
Abernethy's operation for ligature of iliac 

arteries, 347 
Abscess, atheromatous, 294 

opening of, in suppurating corn, 143 
psoas, 211 
Abscesses multiple, risk of, in acute arteritis, 
294 
acute, of skin and subcutaneous tissues, 

144 
Acetabulum, formation of, in congenital dis- 
location of hip, 133 
Acquired club-foot, 46, 51 
causes, 46 

treatment, general points in, 51 
cicatricial, 52 
paralytic, 47, 52 
spastic, 47, 52 
Acupuncture in chronic neuritis, 267 
Acute adenitis, 180 
arteritis, 294 
bursitis, 191 

suppurative, 192 
circumscribed myositis, 207 
flat foot, 35 

gonorrhoea! flat foot, 37 
lymphangitis, 174 
myositis, circumscribed, 207 
neuritis, 258 
onychia, traumatic, 168 
psoitis, 208 
septic phlebitis, 280 
suppurative myositis, 208 
traumatic onychia, 168 
teno-synovitis, 213. 
serous, 216 
Adenitis 

acute, 180 
chronic, 181 
syphilitic, 184 
tuberculous, 185 
venereal, 182 
Adhesions of muscles, treatment of, 20 1 

of tendons, prevention of in teno- 
synovitis, 215 
Alibert's keloid, 166 



Amputation alter ligature of superficial 
femoral artery, 356 
for bifid ringer, 3 
in cicatricial club foot, 54 
cirsoid aneurysm, 316 
popliteal aneurysm, 361 
superfluous digits, 2 
talipes equino-varus, 90 
talipes equinus, 66 
teno-synovitis, 223 
Anastomosis, aneurysm by, 316 
Anchylosis, danger of, in gonorrhoea! flat 

foot, 37 
Anel's operation, 304, 305, 309 
Aneurysm, 295 

of abdominal aorta, 317 

Anel's operation for, 309 

arterio-venous, 298 

of axillary artery, 336 

chronic arteritis, as cause of, 295 

of common carotid artery, 325, 329 

cirsoid, 316 

compression in treatment of, 311 

diffuse, 301 

digital compression in, 312 

dissecting, 301 

distal ligature in, 310 

of external carotid artery, 330 

iliac artery, 343 
false, 295, 296 
femoral, 350 

treatment of diffuse form, 357 
fusiform, 302 
gal van o- puncture in, 313 

f luteal, 363 
lunterian ligature in, 310 
inguineal, 350 
of innominate artery, 319 

internal carotid artery, 331 
instrumental compression in, 312 
Mace wen's method in, 314 
medical treatment of, 302 
" old " operation for, 310 
popliteal, 358 
sacculated, 302 
scarification of wall of, 315 
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Aneurysm 

of subclavian artery, 331 
surgical treatment of, 303 
of thoracic aorta, 317 
true, 295, 300 
varicose, 298 
Aneurysms of the leg and foot, 363 
of lower extremity, 343 
treatment of special, 317 
of upper and lore-arm, 337 
Aneurysmal varix, 283, 298 

treatment, 298 
Angioma ta cavernous, of muscles, 212 

of the skin, 163 
Anodynes in chronic neuritis, 262 
in compression of nerves, 247 
Anterior tibial artery, ligature of, 366 
Anthrax, 150 
Antiseptic compresses in boils, 146 

ointments in boils, 146 
Antistreptococcic serum in acute lymphan- 
gitis, 176 
Aorta, aneurysm of abdominal, 317 

thoracic, 317 
Arm, aneurysm of the upper and fore-, 337 
Arteries, affections of, 293 
aneurysm, 295 
arteritis, 294 
injuries, 293 
wounds, 293 
ligature of, 307 

after-treatment in, 311 
Anel's operation, 304, 30J, 309 
Ballance and Edmunds 5 experi- 
ments, 306 
Brasdor's operation, 304, 305 
distal, 310 
force with which to apply ligature 

in, 305 
"Hunterian operation," 304, 305, 

310 
of lower extremity, 343 
material for, 307 
"old operation," 310 
point at which to apply, 304 
risks of, 307 
in false aneurysm, 297 
true aneurysm, 303 
of upper extremity, 337 
Wardrop's operation, 304, 305 
Senn's method of uniting, 293 
Arterio-venous aneurysm, 298 
Arteritis, acute and chronic, 294 
Artery, how to open sheath of, 321 

rupture of, as cause of false aneurysm, 
296. 
Asepsis, importance of, in ligature of arteries, 
308 
in treating divided nerves, 250 
treatment of neuritis, 259 
operating on veins, 287 
Astley Cooper's operation for ligature of iliac 

artery, 347 
Astragalo-scaphoid capsule, 84 

joint, excision of, in flat foot, 42 
Astragalus, excision of, in talipes equinus, 64 
in cicatricial club-foot, 54 
excision of head, in flat foot, 42, 44 



Astragalus 

obliquity of neck of, in talipes equino- 
varus, 76 

partial resection of, for talipes equinus, 65 
Atheroma, 294 

as cause of true aneurysm, 300 
Atheromatous abscess, 294 
Atrophy of muscles, causes and treatment of, 

197 
Axillary aneurysm, incision for "old opera- 
tion " in, 336 
artery, aneurysm of, 336 
ligature of, 337 

Ballance and Edmunds's " stay-knot," 307 
Bandages in varicose veins, 289, 291 
Barwell's spring, 41 

Golding Bird's modification of, 40 
Biceps, dislocation of long heai of, 240 

rupture of long head of, 237 
Bifid finger, 3 

Blisters, causes and treatment of, 141 
in chronic neuritis, 261 

dry crepitating teno-synovitis 
Blood-letting in acute neuritis, 264 
Boils, pathology and treatment, 144 
Bone-changes in flat foot, 36 
in talipes equinus, 55 

equino-varus, 76 
valgus, 73 
Boots in acute flat foot, 40, 43 
after excision of astragalus, 65 
in talipes equino-varus, 93 

valgus, 73 
after tenotomy of tendo Achillis, 61 
Boracic ointment in blisters, 142 
Bow legs (sec Tibia and fibula, curved), 94 
treatment, 94 
general, 94 
local, 96 

in advanced stages, 96, 99 

early stages, 96 
cuneifoim osteotomy of tibia, 

100 
electricity in, 97 
manipulations in, 97 
operation for, 99 
osteotomy, linear, 100 
splints in, 96 
Gooch's, 101 
Syme's horse-shoe, 98 
Brachial artery, ligature of, 339 
plexus, compression of, 243 
Brasdor's (or Wardrop's) operation, 304, 310 
Bubo, chancrous, 182 
gonorrhceal, 182 
simple, 182 
Bunion, 15 
causes, 16 
spring, 18 
treatment, operative, 19 

excision of great toe joint, 21 
osteotomy of neck of first metatarsal, 

21 
removal of enlarged portion of first 

metatarsal, 19 
results of operation, 21 
silicate bandage in, 20 
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Bunion 


Chronic 

bursitis. r.m-t> jiiiI i.'.h1u>I"_;y. 102 




splint after removal of bone, 20 


treatment, 193 




where suppuration has occurred, 22 


palliative, 194 




Bursa, excision of deltoid, 196 


radical, 193 




incision and drainage of a, 194 


flat foot, 36, 40 




pre-patellar, excision of, 193 






psoas, treatment of, 195 


after- treatment in advanced cases, 4a 




puncture and injection of a, 194 


in .ni.iii.ii- patients, 40 




Over greal trochanter, treatment of, 195 
Bursa), affections of, 191 


where there is much deformity, 40 










dangers of septic infection of, 191 


very advanced cases, 42 




in connection with talipes cquino- varus, 


lymphangitis, 177 




77 


myositis, 109 




syphilis, 196 
tuberculosis, 1 95 


neuritis, 261 




phlebitis, treatment of, 280 




tumours, 196 


teno-synovitis, symptoms, 217 




wounds, 191 


treatment, 218 




Bursitis, acute, 191 


Cicatrices as cause of club-foot, 46 




causes ami treatment of, 192 


Cicatricial contmclioo as cause of talipes 




chronic, causes and pathology of, 192 


equino-varus, 76 




treatment, 193 


form of club- foot, a 111 put mi. in in, 52 
Cicatrix, dilatation of, in false aneurysm, 296 




palliative, 194 




radical, 193 


treatment of nerves involved in a, 244, 246 




syphilitic, 196 


Circulation, collateral after ligature of exter- 
nal iliac, 350 




Calcaneus, talipes, 67 


condition of, after ligature of superficial 
femoral, 356 




Calcium chloride in aneuryim, 303 , 


obstruction to, as cause of varicose vein*. 




Callosities, causes smii treatment, 14a 


284 




in metatarsalgia, 23 


Circumscribed femoral aneurysm, 351 




talipes equinu varus, 77 


Cirsoid aneurysm, 316 




Callus, treatment "1 it nerve involved in, 245 


Clothing for rickelly children, 95 




Cancer of lymphatic vessels, 179 


Club foot (ire talipes) 




Cancerous tumours of the skin, 163 


causes, 4; 




Carbolic fomentations in acute lymphangitis. 


definition, 45 




176 


individual forms, 5+ 




Carbuncle, definition of, 146 


'.■■■! ; i i" ■!'• 
treatment, general indications, 47 




causes and prognosis, 147 




treatment, general, 147 


varieties, 45 




local, 148 


acquired cases, 46 




excision, 148 


treatment of, general indica- 




incision and scraping, 148 


tions in, 47, Si 




without scraping, 149 


cicatricial, 52 




iodoform in, 149 


paralytic, 52 




sulphur in, 149 






Carcinoma <<j lymj ilia lie rjinids, 188 


congenital, 45, 47 




Carotid, common, aneurysm of, 325 


treatment of, general indica- 




ligature of, almve omohyoid, 320 


tions in, 47 




below omo-hyoiel, 337 


individual forms, 54 




in thoracic aneurysm, 317 


talipes calcaneus, 67 




external, aneurysm of, 330 


equino-varus, 75 




ligature or, 330 


equmus, 54 




internal, aneurysm of, 331 
ligature of, 329 


valgus, 73 




varus, 75 




Carte's tourniquet for femoral artery, 353 


(..orairu 1 in acute neuritis, 260 




Catgut for ligature of arteries, 307 


Codeine in carbuncle, 147 




Cautery in treatment uf anthrax, 150, 151 


Cod liver oil in rickets, 96 




Cavernous angiomata of muscles, 212 


Colchicum in gouty phlebitis, 2S1 
Cold, as a cause of neuritis, 257 




Celluloid shields in treatment of boils, 145 




Chancrous bubo, symptoms, 182 


in chronic phlebitis, 280 
Common carotid arterv, aneurysm of, 325 
aneurysm at bifurcation of, 329 








Charcot's disease as cause of genu valgum, 103 




Chloride of calcium in aneurysm, 303 


compression of, 32ft 




of line in treatment if rodent ulcer, 164 


ligature or, 320, 327, 33° 




Chronic adenitis, i-Si 


almve omo-hvoid, 320 




arteritis, 294 


distal, 327, 330 
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Common carotid artery 
ligature of 
below omo-hyoid, 327 
proximal, 327 
femoral artery, ligature of, 354 
iliac artery, ligature of, 345 
Compression of abdominal aorta, 317 
in true aneurysm, 304, 31 1 
of nerves, 242 

treatment. 246 
in aneurysm of external iliac, 343 
femoral aneurysm, 351, 353 
popliteal aneurysm, 359 
Congenital club foot, 45, 47 
causes, 45 

treatment, general considerations in, 47 
correction of position, 49 
douching, 50 
duration, 48 
exercises, 50 
galvanic current, 50 
manipulations, 48 
massage, 50 
operation, 51 
splints in, 49 
various stages, 48 
Contraction, Dupuytren's, 26 
Contractions of fasciae, 189 
of fingers, 25 

after burns, 32 
Contusion of muscles, 198 
of nails, 167 
nerves, 247 
Convulsive tic, 270 
Corns, 143 

Corrigan's cautery in chronic neuritis, 261 
Counter-irritation in chronic bursitis, 194 

neuritis, 261 
Coxa vara, 119 

Crepitating teno-synovitis, 213 
Crutch palsy, 243 

Cuneiform osteotomy, in bunion, 21 
in hallux valgus, 21 
of the tibia, 100 
tarsectomy, 91 
after treatment of wound in, 93 
splint after, 93 
suture of incisions in, 92 
Thomas's wrench in, 91 
Curved tibia and fibula, 94 
Cysts, dermoid, 162 
of muscles, 211 
sebaceous, 1 60 

Deformities 
bow-legs, 94 
bunion, 15 
club-foot, 45 

congenital dislocation of the hip, 129 
contractions of the fingers, 25, 32 
coxa vara, 1 19 

curvature of the neck of the femur, 1 19 
curved tibia and fibula, 94 
Dupuytren's contraction, 26 
femur, curvature of neck of, 1 19 
flat foot, 35 
genu recurvatum, 1 17 
valgum, 103 



Deformities 

genu varum, 115 
hallux flexus. 22 
rigidus, 22 
valgus, 15 
hammer toe, 1 1 

hip, congenital dislocation of, 129 
metatarsalgia, 23 
Morton's disease, 23 
superfluous digits, I 
talipes, 45 

tibia and fibula, curved, 94 
Deltoid bursa, removal of, 196 
Dermoid cysts, 162 
Diabetes as cause of carbuncle, 147 
Didot's operation for webbed fingers, 8 
Dietetic treatment of true aneurysm, 303 

rickets, 94, 96 
Diffuse aneurysm. 301 
treatment, 316 
aneurysmal hematoma, 296 
treatment, 297 
Digital compression of common carotid, 326 

femoral, 351 
Digitalis in chronic phlebitis, 280 
Digitated socks in hallux valgus, 17 
Digits, superfluous, 1 

webbed, 4 
Dislocation of hip, congenital, 129 

of tendons, 237 
Dissecting aneurysm, 301 
Distal ligature in aneurysm of common caro- 
tid, 330 

in aneurysm of thoracic aorta, 317 
Dor.«alis pedis, ligature of, 367 
Douching in club foot, 50 

talipes valgus, 73 
Drugs, in true aneurysm, 303 
chronic neuritis, 262 
curvature of neck of femur, 127 
rickets, 96 
" Drunkard's palsy," 242 
Dupuytren's contraction, pathology, 26, 189 
treatment, 27 

after-treatment, 28 
choice of operation in, 32 
open operations in, 30 
subcutaneous division of fascia, 29 
superheated air treatment in, 29 
tenotomy, results of, 32 

Ear-ring perforation in webbed fingers, 6 
Eczema as complication of varicose veins, 285 
Elastic bandages and stockings for varicose 

veins, 292 
Electricity for atrophy of muscles, 198 
in local treatment of bow-leg, 97 
talipes calcaneus, 68 
Electrolysis in treatment of cirsoid aneurysm, 

3i6 
Elephantiasis, 158 
Ena-arteritis obliterans, 294 
Endo- phlebitis, 278 
Epithelioma of the skin, 165 
Equino-varus, treatment of talipes, 77 
Equinus, talipes (see Talipes), 54 
Eucaine in acute neuritis, 261 
Exalgine in acute neuritis, 261 
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Excision of astiagalu- in enuinus, 64 


Flat foot 


head of astragalus in flat Toot, 44 


treatment of. 36 


phalam in bammi rtoe, 14 


astragalus, removal nf head of, 43,44 


palmar fascia in Dupuytren's 


astragal 0- scaphoid joint, excision 


contraction, 30 


of, 43 


wedge from neck of femur in coxa 


Bar well's splint in, 40 


vara, 127 


elastic traction in. 40 


tarsus in flat foot, 44 


forcible manipulations in, 42 


talipes, 66,91 


Ogston's operation, 43 


Exercises in acme flat foot, 38 


Stokes' operation, 44 


in congenital club-foot, 50 


tarsectomy, 44 


congenital dislocation of the hip, 137 


tenotomy in. 42 


metatarsalgia. 24 


Thomas's wrench in, 43 


talipes equinus, 56 


varieties of, 35, 36 


after tenotomy of tendo Achillis, 61 


acute, 35 


in varicose veins, 390 


acute gonorrheal, 37 


External iliac artery, aneurysm of, 343 


chronic, 36, 40 


Extra-peritoneal ligature of iliac arteries, 344, 


Flexile collodion in boils, 145 


347 


Flexor longus iligliormn, tenotomy of, 82 




Fomentations, boracic in boils, 146 


Face, treatment of sebaceous cysts of the, 


in carbuncle, 148 


161 


gonorrhoea! flat foot, 37 


False aneurysm, 195, 296 


neuritis, 360 


Fasciie, affections of, 189 


plastic teno- synovitis, 315 


Femoral aneurysm, 350 


warm, in chronic phlebitis, 280 


treatment bv compression, 351 


Food in carbuncle, 147 


ligature, 354 


rickets, 94 


of diffuse (luptured), 357 


Foot, aneurysms of the, 363 

hygiene of the, 169 
Force employed in nene stretching, 263 
Foreign bodies, introduction of, in true 


35' 


instrumental, 353 


ligature of, 354 


aneurysm, 304, 314 
under nails, 168 


superficial, compression of, 3s 2 


ligature of. in Scarpa's triangle, 


neuritis, as cause of, 357 


355 


Fracture as cause of compression of nerves. 


in Hunter s canal, 359 


^43 


vein, treatment of wound of daring 


union of muscles with, 206 


ligation of artery, 357 


Fusiform aneurysm, 302 


Femur, changes in genu valgum, 104 


treatment, 315 


Curvatures 11I". neck of, ciu-.es, 119 




pathological changes, 120 


Galvanism in chronic neuritis, 361 




in congenital club foot, 50 




neuralgia, 369 


division of in genu varum, 116 


for improving nutrition nf nerves, 245 


Femur and tibialis: tut. .my 1 if, in genu valgum, 


in talipes euuino-varus, 79 
valgus, 73 
Galvano- puncture in thoracic aneurysm, 317 


Fibromata of fascia;, 190 


of the skin, 162 


in true aneurysm, 304, 313 


Fibula, curved, 94 


Ganglion, 224 


division of in bow legs, 99 




Finger, bifid, treatment of, 3 


Gasserian, removal of, 270 


Fingers, contractions of, 25 


rupture of, 224 


after burns, 31 


spina], removal of, 263 


Webbed, 4 


treatment of recurrent, 225 


Didot's operation, 8 


Gangrene after ligature of an artery, 309 


ear-ring perforation method, 6 


of superficial femoral, 356 


V-shaped flap method, 7 


as result of chronic arteritis, 295 


treatment where bones are united, 10 


Gasserian ganglion, removal of, 270 


varieties. 5 


Genu recurvatiiin, causes arid treatment of. 


Fingers and toes, deformities of, 1 


117 


Fixation in acute flat foot, 37 


Genu valgum, causes, 103 


and pressure in tuberculous teno- 




synovitis, 323 


definition of, 103 


Flat foot, causes, 35 


femur, changes in, 104 


changes in bones in, 36 


flat foot as an accompaniment of, 104 


as an accompaniment '.i jonn valgum, 104 


spontaneous, 103 


nature and seat of pain in, 36 


tibia, changes in, 104 


pathological changes in, 35 


treatment of, 104 
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Genu valgum 
treatment 

general, 104 
local, 105 

malleoli, distance between as 

regards, 105, 106, 108 
manipulations in, 105 
massage in, 105 
mechanical, duration of, 107 
operations, indications for, 108 
orthopaedic apparatus, 115 
osteotomy, 109 

after-treatment, 113 
apparatus after, 114 
Macewen's, 109 
Ogston's, 109 
from outer side of femur, 

112 
of tibia, 113 
of tibia and femur, 113 
splints in, 106 
Gooch's, 113 
Thomas's hip, 105 
walking apparatus, 107 
walking, restriction in, 105 
Genu varum, causes and definition of, 115 
treatment, 115 
bandages, 116 
operation, 116 
splints in, 115 
Gluteal aneurysm, 363 

artery, ligature of, 363 
Glycerinum belladonnas in phlebitis, 280 
Gonorrhoea, as cause of lymphangitis, 177 
Gonorrhoeal bubo, treatment of, 182 

flat foot, treatment of, 37 
Gooch's splint after operation on bow-legs, 101 
in genu valgum, 113 
varum, 116 
subtrochanteric division of femur, 125 
Gouty phlebitis. 280 
Grafting of tendons, 251 
Gummata, scrofulous, 157 

Hematoma, diffuse aneurysmal, 296 
Haemorrhage after ligature of an artery, 308 
into a muscle, 198, 199 
in wounds of veins, 275, 277 
Hallux flexus, 22 
rigidus, 22 
valgus, 15 

treatment of, 16 
early stage, 16 
severe cases, 19 
suppurative cases, 22 
Hammer toe, causes, 1 1 

pathological changes in, 12 
treatment of, 12 

after-treatment, 15 
appliances in, 12 
ligaments, division of, 12 
phalanx, excision of head of first, 14 
severe cases, 13 
tenotomy in, 12, 13 
T-shaped splint in, 13 
varieties of, 1 1 
Hemiplegia from ligature of common carotid, 
328 



Heredity as cause of varicose veins, 284 
Hernia of muscles, 207 
Hip, congenital dislocation, pathology, 129 
treatment, 130 

after reduction, 137 

apparatus for, 130 

bilateral cases, 137 

in early infancy, 131 

extension, 130 

Lane's method, 139 

Lorenz's non-operative method, 130, 

operative method, 137 
results of, 138 
manipulations in, 131, 138, 140 
massage in, 131, 137 
reduction of, in early life, 130, 140 

walking after, 137 
summary, 140 
Horsley's aseptic wax in haemorrhage from 
veins, 227 

treatment for hairy moles, 163 
Hunterian operation, 304, 305, 309, 310 
Hydatid cysts of muscles, 211 
Hygiene of the foot, 169 
Hygienic rules for ricketty children, 95, 96 
Hygroma of the wrist, operation for, 219 
Hyperplastic myositis, treatment of acute, 208 
Hypertrophic lupus, 153 
Hypertrophy of the nails, 167 
Hypo-phosphites, syrup of, in treatment of 
rickets, 96 

Iliac artery, aneurysm of external, 343 
ligature of, 343, 344 

extra-peritoneal method, 344, 347 
trans* peritoneal method, 344 
ligature of internal, 364 
Implanation of tendons, 232 
Incisions in boils, 146 

chronic bursitis, 194 
cuneiform tarsectomy, 91 
excision of astragalus, 64 
Phelps' operation, 89 
India-rubber bandage for varicose veins, 291 
Infantile paralysis as cause of genu valgum, 

103, 115 
as cause of talipes equino- varus, 75 
Inflammatory affections of muscles, 207 
Inguinal aneurysm, 350 
Injection in chronic bursitis, 194 
Injuries of the nails, 167 
tendons, 226 
Injury as a cause of talipes equino-varus, 

76 

Innominate artery, aneurysm of, 319 
ligature of, 332 
, distal, 319 
material for, 333 
Internal carotid artery, aneurysm of, 331 
ligature of, 329 
iliac artery, ligature of, 364 
pudic artery, ligature of, 365 
Iodide of potassium in aneurysm, 303 
Iodine in gonorrhoeal flat foot, 37 
Iodoform in carbuncle, 149 
Iron in carbuncle, 147 
aneurysm, 303 
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Joint disease as cause of club foot, 46 
as cause of talipes eg, uino- varus, 76 


)EX. 


non -exedens, 153 

Unna's plasters, 154 


Kangaroo tendon for ligature of arteries, 


307 


"Lupus vorax," 153 


Keloid, treatment of, 166 
Knee, excision of, as cause of genu valgum, 103 
treatment of genu valgum after, 115 


treatment, 157 


Lymphidcnoma, 188 


Knock -knee, 103 


I.vmpli;ini;ifCtasis, I78 


Kraske's excision of wedge from neck of 


Lj mphangioma, 179 


femur, 127 


Lyinplian^i.imata of the skin, 163 




Lymphangitis, acute, 174 


LAMIN.ii, methods or removing, 267 


treatment, 175 


Lane's operation for congenital dislocation of 


constitutional, 176 


hip. 139 


curative, 175 


Leeches in gonorrheal Hal foot, 37 


local, 176 


Leg, aneurysms of the, 363 


prophylactic, 175 
varieties of, 175 


Ligament um p.ik-lU. ruptured, treatment by 


position, 235 


chronic, 177 


suture of, 23c. 
Ligaments, division of, in congenital club 
foot, 5' 


causes and treatment. 177 


Lymphatic glands, affections of, 180 


inflammatory, 180 


in cuneiform larsectomy, 91 


acute adenitis, 180 


excision of astragalus, 65 


chronic adenitis, 181 


talipes equtno- varus, S3 


tuberculous adenitis, 185 


talipes ecjuimis, 65 


ventral adenitis, 182 


shortening of, in club foot, 46 


tumours, primary and secondary, 188 


Ligature ofanterior tibial artery, 366 


wounds, 180 


axillary, first part, 337 


varix. treatment of, 178 


old operation. 336 


vessels, affections of, 173 


third part, 337 


cancer of. , 79 


brachial artery, 339 


inflammatory affections, 174 


of carotid, comiiion, above omohyoid, 320 


tumours of, 179 


below omohyoid, 327 


wounds of, 173 


external, 331 


thoracic duct, 173 


internal, 319 


Lvmphonhngia. 173 


dorsalis pedis artery, 367 


treatment of. ,78 


femoral artery, common, 354 


Lymph scrotum, 178 


superficial, 355, 359 




old operation, 357 


MACEWEN's treatment for aneurysm, 314 


gluteal artery, 363 


needles in thoracic aneurism, 317 


iliac arteries, 344, 347, 364 


osteotomy in genu valgum, 109 


internal pudic artery, 365 


points requiring special attention in. 


innominate artery, 33a 




obturator artery, 365 


Manipulations in atrophy of muscles, 198 


peroneal artery, 367 


in bow-leg, 97 


popliteal artery, 360 


congenital club-foot, 48 


posterior tibial aitery, 367 


congenital dislocation of the hip, 131, 


radial artery, 340 


13S, 140 


subclavian artery, first part, 334 


genu valgum, 105 


third pert, 322 


talipes equino-vams, 77, 78 


ulnar artery, 343 


talipes valgus, 73 


veins. 276 


Martin's india-rubber bandage, 291 


vertebral artery, 334 


M:ibslil;i-, fur ulr. i|ili\- uf jiiuscles. 197 


Lipomala of muscles, 212 


in bow-leg, 97 


Lister's abdominal tourniquet, 318 


chronic neuritis, 261 


in iliac aneurysm, 343 


congenital club-foot, 50 


Loreni's noti-opti alive treatment of con- 


dislocation of the hip, 13) 


genital dislocation of the hip, 130, 131 


genu valgum, 105 


operative ireaimeni uf congenita] dis- 


gonorrheal flat foot, 37 


location of hip. 137, 138 


metntaisalgia, 24 
paralysed niuself, f.ir improving nutrition 
of, 245 


treatment, 153 


exedens, 153 


after phlebitis and thrombosis, 283 


treatment, cauterization in, i S 6 


in talipes eq u in 0- varus, 79 


excision in, 155 


valgus, 73 


hypertrophicus, 153 


tenosynovitis, acute serous, 216 




plastic, 215 
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Massage in varicose veins, 290 
Median nerve, operation for exposure of, 271 
Mercurial ointment in dry crepitating teno- 
synovitis, 214 
Metatarsal, removal of, in metatarsalgia, 25 
Metatarsalgia, causes and treatment, 23 
Mickulicz's researches in pathology of genu 

valgum, 104 
Moles, treatment of, 163 
Molluscum fibrosum, treatment of, 162 
Morphine in acute neuritis, 261 
Morton's disease, causes and treatment, 23 
Muscles, affections of, 197 
atrophy of, 197 
changes in, in neuritis, 258 
contusion of, 198 
cysts of, 211 
haemorrhage into, 198 
hernia of, 207 
hydatid cysts of, 211 
inflammatory affections of, 207 
acute myositis, 207 
chronic myositis, 209 
lengthening of, 206 
new growths, 212 
paralysis of, massage in, 245 
rupture of, 201 

treatment, 202 

long-standing cases, 204 
non-operative, 203 
operative, 202 
plantaris, 203 
quadriceps extensor, 204 
recent cases, 202 
rectus abdominis, 204 

femoris, 205 
suture in, 202 
syphilis of, 211 
traumatic affections of, 198 
tuberculosis of, 210 
union of, with fractures, 206 
wounds of, 199 
Musculo-spiral nerve, compression of, 243 

operation for exposure of, 272 
Myositis, acute circumscribed, 207 
acute hyperplastic, 208 
suppurative, 208 
as cause of club-foot, 46 
chronic, 209 
ossifying, 209 
sclerosing, 209 
Myxomata of burs®, 196 
of muscles, 212 

Nails, affections of, 167 
hypertrophy, 167 
inflammatory affections, 168 
ingrowing toe nail, 168 
onychia, 168 
injuries, 167 

foreign bodies under, 168 
tumours, 172 
changes in, in neuritis, 258 
Nitrate of silver for marking out varicose 

veins, 287 
Nerve-grafting, 255 
Nerve-implantation, 25 J 
Nerve roots, excision of posterior, 265 



Nerves, affections of, 242 

injuries, 242 

neuralgia, 269 

neuritis, 257 

tumours, 270 
asepsis in divided, 250 
changes in, after division, 249 

when union takes place, 249 
complete division of, 250 
compression of, 242 

terminal ends of, 243 
contusion of, 247 
excision of bone for union of, 255 
injuries of, 242 

nutrition, means of improving, 245 
partial division of, 250 
plastic operations on, 253 
restoration of function in, 249 
rupture of, 247 
tumours fo, 270 
wounds of, 248 
Nerve stretching, 253 

in chronic neuritis, 262 
effects of, 264 
Nerve suture, 250 

by bridging and enclosure in bone tube, 

254 
results of, 256 

Nerve trunks, compression of, 242 
treatment of, 244 

operations for exposure in lower ex- 
tremity, 273 
operations for exposure in upper 

extremity, 271 
prophylactic, 244 
Neuralgia, 269 

diagnosis from neuritis, 259 
symptoms of, 269 
treatment, medical, 269 
operative, 270 
Neurectomy, 247 

in chronic neuritis, 265 
neuralgia, 270 
Neuritis, 257 

causes, local and general, 257 
diagnosis from neuralgia, 259 
pathological changes in, 258 
treatment, 259 

acupuncture, 267 
asepsis of wound, 259 
indications for various methods, 268 
operative interference in chronic, 262 
prophylactic, 259 
removal of cause, 259 
varieties of, 257 
Neuromata, 270 

Neurotomy in chronic neuritis, 264 
Nodules, rheumatic, 190 

Oblique osteotomy of tibia, 116 
Obturator artery, ligature of, 365 
CEdema, after phlebitis, treatment, 283 

in varicose veins, 285 

wounds of lymphatic vessels, 173 
Ogston's operation for flat foot, 42 

for genu valgum, 109 
" Old operation in axillary aneurysm, 336 

for circumscribed femoral aneurysm, 357 
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" Old operation" 


Plasters, Unna's salicylic and creosote, 154 


for diffuse femoral aneurysm, 35S 


Plastic operations in acquired club-foot, 52 


gluteal aneurysm, 364 


on nerves, 253 


popliteal aneurysm, 359, 361 


tendo A chillis, 69 


Onychia, 168 


Plastic te no -synovitis. 214 


acute traumatic, 168 


Popliteal aneurysm, treatment of, 358 


ingrowing toe nail, 158 


amputation in, 361 


maligna, [71 




neri-unguaJ, 171 


Hunterian operation for, 310 


syphilitic, 171 
tuberculous, 171 


old operation for. 359, 361 


proximal ligature in, 359, 361 


ungual, 171 


artery, ligature of, 360 


Opium in carbuncle, 147 


nerve, internal, exposure of, 273 


chronic phlebitis, 280 


external, exposure of, 273 


aneurysm, 303 


Posterior tibia! artery, ligature of, 367 
Post -typhoid phlebitis, 282 


Ossifying myositis, 209 


Osteitis deformans as cause of bow-leg, 94 


Pre-patellar bursa, excision of, 193 


Os caicis, evetsion of, in equino-varus, 93 


Primary nerve suture, 251 


Osteo-art Initio as cause ofsesu valgum, 103 


Proximal comprcsi >n of abdominal aorta, 319 


t kK-o-mul ici.i as c:iusc >jT 1j. n.-lt'L,'^ 04 


ligature of common carotid, 327 


Osteo- plastic operations in equino-varus, 91 
Osteotomy for bow-legs, 100 


Psoas abscess, a 1 1 


bursa, treatment of, 195 


in genu valgum, 109 


P.-oitis, acute, 208 


genu varum, 1 16 


Pudic artery, ligature of internal, 365 


Mace wen's, 109 


Pustule, malignant, 1 50 


Osb'tis as a cause of club-foot, 47 


Pya?mia, risk of, in acute arteritis. 294 


PADDiNtJTON Green Children's Hospital 


Quadriceps extensor muscle, treatment of 


dietary for ricketty children, 94 
Palmar fascia. ! >ii|>uylren\ contraction of, 189 


ruptured, 204 




Palsy, crutch, 243 


Radial artery, ligature of, 340, 341 


drunkards, 242 


Reconstruction of tendons, 232 


"Saturday night," 242 


Rectus abdominis, treatment of rupture of. 


Paralytic club-foot, 46 


204 


Passive movement in plastic teno-synovitis, 


femoris, treatment of rupture of, 205 


sjS 


Rest, in chronic bursitis, 194 


Periarteritis, treatment of, 295 


phlebitis, 280 


Peri- lymphangitis, 175 
Peripheral neuritis, 257 


dry crepitating ten 0- synovitis, 214 


Rheumatic nodules, treatment of, 190 


Peri -phlebitis, 278 


phlebitis, treatment of, 282 


Peri-ungual onychia, 171 


Rice bodies, in tuberculous bursa;, 195 


Peroneal artery, ligature of, 367 

Peronei tend. .ti;, division of, in talipes, 74 


teno-synovitis.219 


Rickets as cause of bow-leg, 94 


Peroneus Irmgu-; ti.nl"n, (lis Iota lion of, 237 


as cause of curvature of the neck of the 


operation for replacement of, 238 


femur, 119 


Pes cavus, 45 


in connection with club-foot, 47 


Phelps' operation, 89 


as cause of genu valgum, 104 


Phenacetin in acute neuritis, 261 


varum, IIS 


Phlebitis and thrombosis, 278 


clothing for patients with, 95 


causes ami pathological changes, 278 


dietetic treatment for, 94. 96 


as a complication of varicose veins, 285 
gouty, 281 


drugs in treatment of, 96 


hygienic treatment of, 95. 96. 


post -typhoid, 282 


I'addingloii tirctrti Hospital dietary, 04 


rheumatic, 282 


" Rachitis adolesce ntium," 119 


symptoms, 279 


" Rider's bone," 210 


treatment, 279 


Rodent ulcer, 163 


acute septic, 280 


Rupture of artery as cause of aneurysm, 296 
of fnscisc, 199 


chronic, 280 


cedema resulting from, 283 


muscles, 201 


Phleholiths, 279 


nerves, 247 


Plantar fascia, contraction of, in cquinus, 55 


tendons, 233 


division of, 81 




in talipes equimts, 62, 64 


Sac, excision of, in aneurysm, 310 


rupture of, 189 


in popliteal aneurysm, 362 


Plantaris, treatment of rupture of, 203 


drainage of in chronic teno-synovitis, 218 


Plaster of l':iri. ir n:i DOT rf plantar fascia, 


opening of in chronic teno-synovitis. 218 


**> » „ 


in false aneurysm, 297 


in talipes tijiiino-vuru-, 70, 85, 86 


varicose aneurysm, 299 
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Sac 

puncture and injection of in chronic teno- 
synovitis, 219 
suppuration of, as cause of spontaneous 
cure of aneurysm, 301 
Sacculated aneurysm, 302 

treatment of, 15 
Salicylic collodion in callosities, 142 

in corns, 143 
Saphena, removal of, in varicose veins, 286 
Saphenous nerve, internal, exposure of, 274 
Sarcomata, of bu rsae, 196 
of fasciae, 190 

lymphatic glands, 188 
muscles, 212 
the skin, 163 
" Saturday night " palsy, 242 
Sayre's apparatus for equinus, 60 

equino-varus, 80, 85 
Scalp, treatment of sebaceous cysts of, 160 
Scarification of a true aneurysm, 315 
Scarpa's shoe, 79, 86, 88 
Sciatic nerve, stretching, 263, 273 
Sclerosing myositis, 209 
Scrofulous gummata, treatment of, 157 
Sebaceous cysts, 180 
Secondary haemorrhage from a vein, 278 

nerve suture, 252 
Senn's method of uniting arteries, 293 
Septic infection of bursas, dangers of, 191 
Signorini's tourniquet for femoral, 353 
Silicate bandage in hallux flexus, 23 

valgus, 20 
Silk for ligature of arteries, 307 
Skin, angioma ta of, 163 
diseases of, 141 
rodent ulcer of, 163 
tumours of, 160 

epitheliomata, 165 
lymphangiomata, 163 
sarcomata, 163 
and subcutaneous tissues, affections of, 141 
anthrax, 150 
blisters, 141 
callosities, 142 
corns, 143 
elephantiasis, 158 
inflammatory, 144 

abscess, multiple acute, 144 
boils, 144 
carbuncle, 146 
keloid, 166 

malignant pustule, 150 
tuberculosis, 151 

gummata, scrofulous, 157 
lupus anatomicus, 152 
tuberculous lupus, 153 
ulcers, 151 
warts, 152 
tumours, 160 

cancerous, 163 
dermoid cysts, 160 
fibromata, 162 
sebaceous cysts, 160 
Skin-grafting, in Didot's operation, 9 
in Dupuytren's contraction, 31 
Phelps' operation, 89 
ulcers and burns, 52 



Spastic contraction as cause of club-foot, 46 
paraplegia as cause of equino-varus, 75 
Spinal canal, opening of, in laminectomy, 266 
Spiral silk elastic stocking, 292 
Splints, in acute serous teno-synovitis, 216 
in after-treatment of bifid finger, 4 
bow -legs, duration of use of, 99 
congenital club-foot, 49, 51 
after cuneiform tarsectomy, 93 
in curved tibia and fibula, 96, 97, 101 
after Didot's operation, 9 
after operation in Dupuytren'e contrac- 
tion, 28 
for genu recurvatum, 117 
in genu valgum, 106 
genu varum, 115 
hammer toe, 15 
hallux valgus, 17 
Phelp's operation, 89 
talipes calcaneus, 68 
varicose veins, after excision of, 288 
Spurious valgus, 35 
Stockings, elastic, for varicose veins, 292 

spiral silk, 292 
Stokes's operation for flat foot, 44 
Sub-acute phlebitis, treatment of, 280 
Subclavian artery, aneurysm of, 331 

left, ligature of, in aneurysm of thoracic 

aorta, 317 
ligature of first part, 334 
of third part, 322 

in axillary aneurysm, 336 
difficulties and dangers in, 324 
Subcutaneous division of fascia in Dupuytren's 
contraction, 27 

tissues, diseases of the, 141 
Sub-trochanteric division of the femur, 124 
Sub-ungual exostoses, 172 
Sulphur in carbuncle, 149 
Sulphuric acid in rodent ulcer of the skin, 164 
Superficial femoial, ligature of, 335, 359 
Superfluous digits, I 
Superheated air treatment in Dupuytren's 

contraction, 29 
Suppuration in bunion, treatment of, 22 
Suppurating corns, 143 
Suppurative bursitis, treatment of, 192 
myositis, 208 
teno-synovitis, 216 
Suture, of incision in cuneiform tarsectomy, 
92 

of muscles, 199 
nerves, 250, 252 
tendons, 227, 229 
veins, 276 
Syme's amputation in talipes equino-varus, 90 

horse-shoe splint for bow-legs, 98 
Syndesmotomy, 84 
Syphilis, as cause of bow-legs, 94 

of chronic lymphangitis, 177 
of muscles, 211 
Syphilitic adenitis, 184 
bursitis, 196 
onychia, 17 1 
teno-synovitis, 224 

Talipes [see Club-foot) 
causes, 45 
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Talipes 


Talipes 


definition, 45 


equinus 


pathological changes in, 45, 46, 48 


treatment or 


treatment of, ijcnorul indications in, 47 


second group of cases, 61 


varieties of. 45 


third group of cases, 64 


cal can eo- valgus, 45 


amputation in, 66 


calcaneus, 67 


astragalus, excision of, 64 


definition of, 45, 67 


boolin after-treatment 




of, 65 


faradic current in, 68 


partial resection of, 65 


splint in, 68 


tarsus, i-v -. 


Undo A chill is, plastic 


of, 66 




after-treatment, 67 


transplantation of, 71 


valgus, definition, 45, 73 


walking apparatus in, 68 


palhulo(rical changes, 73 




treatment. 73 


equino-valgus, 45. 75 


advanced cases. 74 


equino-varus, 45, 75 


apparatus in, 73 


causes of, 75 


bones of leg. division ot 75 


obstacles to reduction in severe 


boots in, 73 


cases, 88 


douching in, 73 


pathological changes in, 75 


galvanic current in, 73 


stages in rectification or, 81 


manipulations in, 73 


structures which oppose reposition 


massage in, 73 


of foot, 81 


peronei tendons, division of, "4 
Whitman's springs in, 73 


treatment of, 75, 77 


amputation, question of, 90 


varus, definition and treatment, 45. "J 


boots in, 93 


Tallerman apparatus in acute neuritis, 160 




Dupuvtren's contrit 


cuneiform larsectomy in, 91 


Hon, ag 


division of flex. long, digit, 82 


Tarsectomy, cuneiform, 91 


plantar fasch, hs 


after-treatment of wound in, 93 


tendoAchillis. 86,9.5 


splint after, 93 


tibialis tendons, 82 




duration of, 87 


Thomas's wrench in, 91 


aversion of 05 calcis, 93 


Tarsus, changes in ligaments of, in eouim> 


galvanic current in. 79, 85 


varus, 76 


manipulations in, 77, 78 


removal of wedge from, in rial foot, 44 


massage in, 79 


talipes equiniH. W 


operation, indications for, 00 


Tendo Achillis, Ireatment after section ot ?■ 


ostco-plci-lu' iiperalirni«. in, 91 


Phelps' operation in, 89 
plaster of Paris in, 79, 85, 86 
Sayre's apparatus in, 80, 85 


exposure or, 70 
oblique section of, 70 


plastic operations on, 69 


Scarpa's shoe in, 79, 86 


ruptured, apparatus for, 234 


severe cases, 88 


operation for uniting, 234 


Syme's amputation in, 90 


shortening of, in talipes calcaneus, W 


syndesmotomy in, 84 


stitching after, 71 
tenotomy of. r«ot after, 61 


larsectomy. cuneiform, 91 


tarsus, resection of, 90 


Sayre's apparatus after, 60 


Thomas's wrench in, 84 


in talipes equi no varus, 86, 83,9) 


when deformity can he re- 


talipes equina*, 56 


duced liy manipulation, 77 


accidents during, 58 


equinus, causes, 54 


after-treatment, 59 


changes in, 55 


exercise after, 61 


definition of, 45, 54 


transplantation of, indications for, 71 


degrees of, 54 


"L-shaped section of, in talipes caleaae*. 


treatment of. 55 


71 


first group of cases, 56 


Tendons, affections, 226 




dislocation of peroneus tongus, 237 


division of lendo Achillis 


division of, 226 


in, 56 


in Phelps' operation, 89 


accidents during, 58 
after treatment of, S 9 


talipes equino .varus, 77 
exposure of divided ends of, 117, JW 


boot for use aftel, 61 


grafting of, 241 


exercise after, 61 


lengthening of, 230 


Sayre's apparatus 


old injuries to, ireatment of, =20 




recent injuries to, treatment ot M* 
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Tendons 

reconstruction of, 232 
rupture of, 233 
suture of, 227, 229 
transplantation of, 232 
traumatic affections, 226 
Tendon sheaths, affections of, 213 
ganglion, 224 
inflammatory, 213 
new growths, 224 
excision of, in tuberculous teno-synovitis, 
221 
Teno-synovitis, acute, 213 
acute serous, 216 
chronic, 217 

treatment of, 218 
dry crepitating, 213 

treatment of, 214 
plastic, 214 

treatment of, 215 
suppurative, 216 
syphilitic, 224 
tuberculous, 219 

after-treatment, 222 
villous, 219 
Tenotomy, in acquired club-foot, 52 
in advanced flat foot, 42 
hammer toe, 12, 13 
talipes equino- varus, 82 
Thomas's hip splint in genu valgum, 106* 
wrench in cuneiform tarsectomy, 91 
in advanced flat foot, 42 
talipes equino- varus, 84 
Thoracic aorta, aneurysm of, 317 

duct, wound of, 173 
Thrombosis and phlebitis (see phlebitis), 278 
Tibia, changes in genu valgum, 104 
curved, 94 

division of for genu varum, 116 
genu valgum, 113 
removal of wedge from, in bow-legs, 100 
Tibia and fibula, curved, 94 
treatment, 94 
general, 95 
local, 96 

acute anterior curvature, 97 
advanced stages, 96 
early stages, 96 
electricity in, 97 
manipulation in, 97 
marked curvature, cases of, 99 
massage in, 97 
operation for, 99 

after-treatment, 101 
choice of, 100 
osteotomy, 100 
results of early treatment, 96 
splints in, 96 

duration of use of, 99 
Gooch's, 101 
Syme's horse-shoe, 98 
Tibialis anticus tendon, division of, 82 
posticus tendon, division of, 82 
Tibial artery, anterior, ligature of, 366 

posterior, ligature of, 367 
Tissues, subcutaneous, diseases of the, 141 
Toe-nail, ingrowing, 168 
Toe-post in hallux valgus, 17 



Toes and fingers, deformities of, 1 
Tourniquet in excision of veins, 288 

application of, to femoral artery, 353 
Carte's, 353 
Lister's abdominal, 318 
Signorini's, 353 
Trans-peritoneal ligature of iliac arteries, 344 
Transplantation of tendons, 232 
Traumatic aneurysm, 296 

compression of nerves, gradual, 243 

rapid, 242 
Trigeminal neuralgia, removal of Gasserian 

ganglion in, 270 
Trochanter, position of, in curvature of neck 
of femur, 120 

treatment of bursa over, 195 
Trophic eruptions in neuritis, 258 
True aneurysm, cases of, 300 

medical treatment of, 302 
mode of formation of, 300 
spontaneous cure of a, 381 
symptoms and treatment, 302 
varieties of, 301, 302 
T-shaped splint for hammer-toe, 13 
Tuberculosis of bursae, 195 
of muscles, 210 

skin and subcutaneous tissues, 151 
lupus anatomicus, 152 
scrofulous gummata, 157 
tuberculous lupus, 153 
tuberculous ulcers, 151 
warts, 152 
Tuberculous adenitis, pathology, 185 
symptoms, 185 
treatment, 185 
after-treatment, 188 
excision of glands, 186 
scraping, 187 

where an abscess is present, 187 
peri-adenitis is absent, 185 
peri-adenitis is present, 186 
a sinus is present, 187 
lupus, 153 

lupus exedens, 1 53 

non-exedens, 153 
lymphangitis, 177 
onychia, 171 
teno-synovitis, 219 

with " rice bodies," 219 
without " rice bodies," 221 
ulcers, causes, 151 

treatment of, 1 52 
warts, 152 
Tufnell's method of treating aneurysm, 302 
Tumour, painful subcutaneous, 163 
Tumours, of bursa? , 196 

of lymphatic glands, 188 
vessels, 179 
muscles, 212 
the nails, 172 
nerves, 270 
skin, angioma ta, 163 
cancerous, 163 
dermoid cysts, 162 
epitheliomata, 165 
fibromata, 162 
lymphangiomata, 163 
rodent ulcer, 163 
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Tumours 

of the skin 



sarcomata, 163 
sebaceous cysts, 160 



Ulceration of skin in varicose veins, 285 
Ulcers of the skin, tuberculous, 151 
Ulnar artery, ligature of, 343 

nerve, operation for exposure of, 272 
Ungual onychia, treatment of, 171 
Unna'8 salicylic and creosote plasters, 154 

Valgus, spurious, 35 

talipes, {see Talipes), 73 
Valsalva's method of treating aneurysm, 303 
Varicocele, 283 
Varicose aneurysm, 298 
veins, causes, 283 

complications, 285 
pathological changes, 284 
treatment, 285 

in both legs, 289 
cause, removal of, 290 
congestion, relief of, 290 
excision and after-treatment, 

288, 289 
palliative, 290 
indications for, 286 
varieties of, 284 
Varix, 283 

aneurysmal, 298 
Varus, talipes {see Talipes) 
Veins, affections of, 275 

inflammatory, 278 
entry of air into, 277 
excision of, 286 



Veins 

ligature o£ 276 
wounds of, 275 

complications of, 278 
haemorrhage, arrest of, 275 

secondary, 278 
suture of, 276 
varicose, 283 
Venereal adenitis, 182 
Vertebral artery, ligature of the, 334 
Villous teno-synovitis, 219 
V-shaped flap in webbed fingers, 7 

operation for Dupuytren s contraction, 31 

Walking apparatus in genu valgum, 107 

in talipes calcaneus, 68 
Wardrop's operation, 304, 310 
Warts, tuberculous, 152 
Webbed fingers, 4 
treatment, 5 

Didot's operation, 8 

ear-ring perforation, 6 

V-shaped flap, 7 

where bones are united, 10 

where web is broad, 5 

where web is narrow, 7 
Whitman's spring, in acute flat foot, 39, 43 
in hallux flexus, 22 

metasarsalgia, 24 

talipes valgus, 73 
Wounds, as causes of neurities, 257 
of arteries, 293 

bursse, 191 

lymphatic vessels, 173 

thoracic duct, 173 

muscles, 199 
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chuiT is winnowed from the grain and the practical application of the year's advance in improve- 
ments, discoveries and methods becomes a portion of tiie mental equipment of the reader, ready for 
instant use as emergencies arise. 

To secure completeness of material and harmony of statement, each narrative receives tht 
careful supervision of the (ienera.1 Editor, Dr. Hohabt Amorv Hake, whose reputation will every- 
where be acknowledged as ensuring practical utility in a high degree. 

Four volumes are issued each year, the firat having appeared on March 1, 1899, and the olhen 
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With the appreciation of the self- evident utility of such a work to all practitioners, the publisher" 
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TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. WITH APPENDIX. 

DUNGLISON'S DICTIONARY 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 






CONTAINING A FUI.I. EXPLANATION OF THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS AND TERMS f>F ANATOMY, PRVSIOIXKIT, 
PHARMACY, FHARMAOOLOQY, THERAPEUTICS, MEDICINE, HY1IIENE, DIETETIC8, 

5HY, OFSTHALSCOLOOY, OTOLOOV, I^ARYUOOLOGY, 

PEDIATRICS, MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE A 

By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D., LL.D., 

Late Prafcsmr of Intlituta of Mtdieine in the Jcfjcrxm Medical College of Philadelphia. 

Edited by RICHARD J. DUNGLISON, A.M., M.D. 

New (21st) edition, thoroughly revised, greatly enlarged nod Improved, with the 

PR0MCIATI1, ACCENTUATION AND DERIVATION OF TIE TERMS. 

'With Appendix. In one magnificent imperial ootavo volume of 122G pages. 
Cloth, 97.00 [ leather, 88.00. Thumb-letter Indei for quick use, 75 cents extra. 

DUNGLISON has for two gene rail on a occupied by universal consent the position of standard 
authority in medical terminology. It has been used by tens of thousands of students in all English-speaking 
countries, and has been equally a favorite with men during their active professional life, as It answers the 
wantsof all classes. Twenty-one editions have been demanded, and of these the most exhaustive revision 
is at hand in the present volume, which bus been completely remodelled, with the addition of 50,000 
new words and the inclusion of many new features, among others being the pronunciation of each word 
according to it simple phonelic system. Drrirntimi itfl'irds the iitmo<[. :iiii in recollecting the meanings of 
words, and gives the power of analyzing and understanding those which are unfamiliar. It is her* indi- 
cated in the simplest manner. Greek words are spelled with English letters, and thus placed at the 
command of those unfamiliar with the Greek alphabet. Ilifinition*, the essence of a dictionary, are clear 
and full, a characteristic in which this Murk has always been pre-eminent. In this edition much explan- 
atory and encyclopedic matter bin U-eu added, cspi.riidly npim subjects i.f practical importance. 

All those concerned in any way with any of the medical sciences or cognate branches will find in 
Dtmglimn the most satisfactory and authoritative guide to the derivation, definition and pronunciation of 
medical terms. Its features as a practical wt'rk of reference are well known, as it abounds in tables of 
value, readily accessible, such as Dotage, Antidote* for Paisoninj, etc etc. Its articles on the various 
diseases deal with their clinii-:il feature* ami treatment, and u ruler the various rtrm/s are given their doses, 
eflecta, etc. The work has always been remarkable Eat Iti moderate, priot In MmpaWfetM with its int 
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a praise worth y 
work an epitome of the eii-imc <vii.litii-.ti of nicilietd 
sciem-e. Tims, uii'ler tin 1 h^ieliu^ tti mtti, ties ides the defi- 
nition i>f the condition, a coielciised tatilc in t-iien of the 

Various forms, mid nhrii.-f n-.n l.-k'lvi'ii (il til" Ili!.'r:ij«.'ii1le 

Indies I Ions. I'mliT lln- lit-admjj Murmurs, l-.-si.les sdesorip- 
tion of tin.' various forms, a taiilc Is (riven ■ if the sichifwii'-e 
ol the murmurs of valvular origin. Under Bacteria the 
leading clarifications are recorded, ami a isinurruph is 
devoted to the qucMiuiis uf the tlelcrnnmiii.iii el die patho- 
genic properties mid another to modes of culture of the 
bacteria. In adiMimi, the work Is for the Hist time made a 
pronouncing dicliunury — Montreal Mcaicaljinintai, 

So fully have ilerivpti "in and defiTiitiiiTisWn ^■nsl'len.d, 
and so great is Ihe amount of practical matter, such si 
symptoms, treatment ami prognosis of many of the 
diseases described, that, the volume is entitled to be called 
an enerclnpatdla rather than « dictionary.— Brooklyn Medt- 
nal ilmnat 
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Covering the entire field of medicine, surgery and the 
collateral sciences, Us range of usefulness can scarcely be 
messured. Perhaps the most valuable feature in the 
present work Is the addition of a vast amount of practical 
matter. -Jfedieol Record. 

Pronunciation la indicated by the phonetic system. The 
deflnidnns are unusually clear and concise. The hook I* 
wholly satisfactory.— Vniocrtttg Medical Uagastne. 

The clearness and fulness of the definitions have 
always characlerlied Dungtixm't Dictionary. Besides 
mere definitions, some of the art Idea are accompanied by 
brief monographs, which materially add to the value of 
the work.— Sew Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The Immense advances msdeia all branches of medical 
science here find representation. A prominent and very 
useful feature of the old book Is retained and amplified In 
this— ue mean the tables, which recur with great fre- 
quency and represent a vast amount of condensed infor- 
mation. In respect to accuracy, the book <piite equals and 
usually surpasses any of Its contemporaries that we are 
acquainted with. The new " Dungliran " has been brought 
down to date, to as to represent adequately the latest 
advances in medical science.— TV American Joxrnnl «e 
tnr Medical Science*. 
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Duane's Medical Dictionary. With Appendix. 

The Students' Dictionary of Medicine and the Allied Sciences. Comprising the pronun- 
ciation, derivation and full explanation of medical terms ; together with much collateral descriptive 
matter, numerous tables, etc By Alexander Dcane, M.D., Assistant Surgeon lo the New York 
Ophthalmic and Aural Institute ; Reviser of Medical Terms for Webster's International Dictionary- In 
one large sn,i tare ocUivo volume of 6(H) double-columned pages. Cloth, $3.00; half leather, $3.25; full 
sheep, $3.75. Thumb-letter Index, 50 



A model i>r conciseness, convenience and thorough new. 
The book In brought Accurately to date. The definition 
of diseases includes a brief synopsis of their etiology, 
symptoms and treatment ; the anatomical and physiologi- 
cal terms are accompanied by outlines of the eaentia] 
features of structure and function, and each drug Is 
described with its action, therapeutic uses and pharms- 
coptmel preparations. Man; or the definitions possess 
BMjnloimdh value. Useful anatomical and other data 
are tabulated with on^lnalkTy and precision. Under 
the word Artery, for example, is found a table covering 
eight pases. |Si—iiHm the origin, lateral and terminal 

ta tin lar pages ore allotted In tin orlcln, direction and Inser- 
tlnn of the muscles, witli iln-ir action and nerve-mipplv ; 
while thirty-two more are given to the "Tslile of Bacteria 
and Fungi." wilh their oriuin, morphological character, 
re for culture, properties, etc, as well as a 



complete Hat of all bacteriological diseases. The latter B 
the most comprehensive and serviceable table of the kind 
yet issued. The system of pronun elation is simple, and the 
spelling is iu accordance with the best usage. DerivaQoni 
from foreign tongues are given, those from the Greek being 
In English text, for the benefit of readers unfamiliar with 
the original. -Mtiliral Il/cord. 

Disappointed time and again !n not finding terms of 
modern nomenclature in the older dictionaries, we reviewed 
this work with anxiety. We selected twelve terms of tfip 
latest Introduction as ■ test of the merits of the new work, 
and found each one explained from etymology to applica- 
tion. Practical utility has truly controlled the selection of 
the matter In the work.— TV JVorfA American Medical 

Medical students are here provided with full informatti* 
concerning every word they will meet In acquiring tbelr 
professional education.— jVofwnoi Sttdical Revici*. 






The National Medical Dictionary. 

Including English, French, German, Italian and Latin Technical Terms used in Medicine and 
the Collateral Sciences, and a aeries of tables of useful data. By JoHtr 8. Bulinos, M.D., LL.P. 
Ediu. and Harv., D.CL. Oxon., Member of the National Academy of Sciences, .Surgeon U. S. A.,etc. 
In two very handsome royal octavo volumes containing 1.174 pages, with two colored plates. Per volume: 
Cloth, (6.00; leather, $7.00; half Morocco, marbled edges, $8.60. For sale by subscription only. 
Specimen pages on application. Address the publishers. 

The work is remarlt Mile for its fulnem It presents to the i languages. So far aa we have been able to see no subject tui 
English reader a thoroughly scientific mode ol acquiring been omitted, and in respect of completeness It will b* 
a rich vocabulary and offers an accurate and ready means of found "istinctly superior lo any medical lexicon yetpab- 
reference In consulting works In any of the four modem ' llahed.— Tla London Laneet. 



Hirst & Piersol on Human Monstrosities. 

By Barton C. Hirst, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Geo hoe A. Piekhol, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Embryology in the Univetsity of Pennsylvania. 
Magnificent folio, containing 220 pages of text, illustrated with 123 engravings and 39 full-page photo- 
graphic plates from nature. In four parts, price, each, $5.00. Complete work just ready. limited 
edition, fur sale by subscription oniy. Address Ike. Publisher*. 



Anatomy. Cloth, |1.75. Sec Tht StivtentiT Qua Series, page 31. 

Brockway's Anatomy. — Preparing. 

A Pocket Test-Book of Anatomy. By Fhed. J. Brockwav, M.D , Assistant Demon- 
stralor of Anatomy, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Handsome 12tno.. 400 paps, 
amply illustrated. Edited by Bern B, Gallaudet, M.D. Leo's Stria of Packet Teii-Bnoh. SerpagrSO. 



t'l.FXASTi-S UinECTORY FOR THE DISSECTION OF 3K) illustrations on 109 full page ItthOK-raphir plates. 

Till- llfMAS BODY. 12mo., 17H pages. Cloth, 11.25. of which are in colors, and 311 engranngs In ihe 

HOBLYN'S 1U1TIONAKV OF MEDICINE ASH THE In one volume, cloth. 133.00. For safe by (tuhterlplim 

mj.l.ATEKAI.Sfl FENCES. Revise. I t.v Isaac Hays, M.D. AtMratthr P»bHtlim. 
Wn.,(MvW- Cloth. fl.M: leather, 12. 09. WILSON'S SYSTEM of HUMAN' ANATOMY. Octavo, 

ALLEN'S SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY. By Il.ut- file mges, with m illusTatloTu. Cloth, KM; In ' 

RisoN Allen, M.ii. Comprising Bit nuarto pages, with S5.00. 
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GERRISH'S ANATOMY. 



JUST READY. 

A TEXT=BOOK OF ANATOMY 

(BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Edited by FREDERIC HENRY QERRISH, M.D., 
I'roli-ssur of Anatomy In the Medical School of Maine at Bowdnin College. 
one magnificent imperial octavo volume of 915 pages, with 950 engravings in black and colore. Cloth, 
(6.50, net; flexible water-proof binding for the dissecting table, (7.00, net; full leather, (7.50, net. 



LIST of authors: 



FREDERIC HENRY GERR1SI1, M.I).. 
Professor of Anatomy in Medical School of Maine, Brunswick, Maine. 

WM. KEILLER, F.R.C.S. (Edln.), 

Professor of Analomv In Medical Department (.'Diversity of Texas, Galveston, Texan. 
JAMES PLAYFAIR McMURRICH, A.M., Ph.D., 

Professor of Anatomy In Medical l^cpartment C'nivir-itv m Mirliis.-!in, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

GEORGE DAVID STEWART, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy in University and I!cllevu<< Elus-pitnl M.-di.til < '■■■I J ■_■—..-. N\iv Y..rk. 

GEOROE WOOLSEY, A.B., M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy iu Cornell University Medical College, New York. 



IN tli in, the first representative treatise on Anatomy produced in America, no effort oi 
has been spared to unite an authoritative teit with the most successful anatomical pictures which 
have yet appeared in the world. 

The editor has secured the co-operntion of the professors of anatomy in leading medical colleges, 
and with them hag prepared a text conspicuous for its simplicity, unity and judicious selection of such 
anatomical facts as bear on physiology, surgery and internal medicine in the most comprehensive sense 
of those terms. The authors have endeavored to make a book which shall stand in the place of a living 
teacher to the student, and which shall be of actual service to the practitioner in his clinical work, 
emphasizing the most important subjects, clarifying ob-mnlies, helping moat in the parts most di (limit 
to learn, and illustrating everything by al! available methods. 

Pictorial ly the American Test- }',•■•■>; •■/ .injir.iwiy timl:. n j;n.,ii advam ■<■ beyond even the elaborately 
illustrated works hitherto procurable. It contains 950 engravings as compared with 772 in [he standard 
dray, and the use of colors is one and one-half times as great. The [Hub! rations are so large thai every 
detail is distinct, and the names of the parts are engraved directly upon them, whereby the nomenclature, 
positions and relations of the various structures are impressed on (he memory at a glance, and the great 
difficulties inseparable from reference letlers and lines are avoided. 

By a novel and ingenious arrangement this one volume serves as a complete Atlas of Anatomy, a 
dissecting guide, and a thorough treatise on systematic, descriptive and applied anatomy. 

A handsome new style of flexible waterproof binding has been devised for this work, which 
enables it to lie Hat open on the dissecting table or against the cadaver, and to be sponged clean indefi- 
nitely without injury. Students will find this advantage well worth its slight additional coat. 

Gerrwh'x Anatomy alnmnds in new and original features, enhancing its value to the practitioner as 
well as to the student. Among them may be mentioned an ingenious use of colors, showing the origin, con- 
tour and insertion of ntuclea, a complete set of X-ray pictures of the normal living skeleton in relation 
to the soft parts, and an equally valuable series of photographs of normal surface anatomy with l.iml- 
marks and annexed outline diagrams. 

The Illustrations far outnumber and exceed In size 
in profusion ol colon thuse In any previous work ; 
they can well claim to be the most successful serlt 
anatomical pictures in the world — The American fi 



a metliij 



We believe Ibat this volume not only takes rank with all 
her works on anatomy, lint In some respect* la superioi 
i any now available.— The Chicago Hedleal Recorder. 
It CercUti la used generally, as it should he, there will be 
■ ~ in teaching and an interest wl ' 



lege can do nowadays in leaching anatomy la to leach It 
according to Grrrith. Then- La nothing with which to find 
fault, everything lo praise. The work is the most remark- 
able and man valuable volume of the year Buffalo .Vcrll- 

Tbe chief merit In the book will be found in Ibe descrip- 
tive text, which is rti'inrste, i "ii.'l*.-. mid gives the essen- 
tials or descriptive anatomy with iess waste or wordi and 

' ,, iar.— The. Bvtluu Jledical omf 



col- I Surgtcai Journal. 



LEA BROTHERS & CO., PUBLISHERS,^™™ IIZ^ZT-Z* 
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BRAT'S ANATOMY. 



American Revision. 



Q RAY'S ANATOMY 



In Colors or in Black. 



Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 

By HENRY GRAY, F.RS., 

LTOTUEKR OR ANATOMY AT ST. QSOBGE'b HOSPITAL, LONDOS. 



New and thoroughly revised American edition, much enlarged In text, and In 
engravings in black and colors. In one Imperial octavo volume of 1239 pages, with 
772 large and elaborate engravings on wood. Price of edition with illustrations is colors 
Cloth, $7.00; leather, $8.00. Price of edition with illustrations in black: Cloth, $6.00 
leather, $7.00. 

T"\URING forty years "Gray" has firmly impressed it* surpassing mtrili on the medical mind of all English- 
*~ speaking nation*, The exhaustion of successive Urge edition* he* operated to give it an important ad- 
vantage, as the publisher* have been enabled to keep it always abreast of anatomical advance* by means of 
frequent revisions. 

Tba new American edition, besides having been subjected to complete interstitial revision, embraon 
entirely rewritten chapters on the Brain, the Viscera, the Mouth and Teeth, conforming to the most advanced 
views. One hundred and thirty-five additional engraving* have been incorporated into the msgn i 6cent wri 

The large scale on which the illustration* are drawn and the clearness of the execution render tin 
most effective in affording a grasp of the complex details of the subject. As heretofore the name of ea 
part is printed directly upon it wherever practicable and thus conveys to the eye at once the position, exl* 
and relations of each organ, vessel, muscle, bone or nerve with a clearness impossible when reference numbers 
or line* are employed. Distinctive colors have been used to give additional prominence to the attachment* i 
mu*cle*, and to the veins, arteries and nerve*. For the sake of those who prefer not to pay the slight Sucre* 
in cost necessitated by the use of color* the volume is published also in black alone. 

The illustration* thus constitute a complete and splendid series, which will greatly assist the etudei 
to forming a clear idea of Anatomy, and will also serve to refresh the memory of those who may find in tl 
exigencies of practice the necessity of recalling the detail* of the dissecting-room. Combining, a* it doe*, 
complete Atlas of Anatomy with a thorough treatise on systematic, descriptive and applied Anatomy, lbs 
work will bo found of great service to all physicians who receive students in their offices, relieving bath 
preceptor and pupil of much labor in laying the groundwork of a thorough medical edi 

"Gray" covers a much more extended range of subjects than is customary in the ordinary text-books, 
an instance being found in the sections on Histology and Development, a knowledge of these topics being 
obviously essential to an understanding of the structures of the body, 
be found all the details necessary for the student as well as the appli 
medicine and surgery. 



Orev't will long remain pre-eminent among text-books 
on Anatomy.— Medical Record. 

No book imiUllllll to medicine or surgery bos ever no 
reached the acme of perfection as a thoroughly practical 
guide and slandnrd.— Oiui/irm Praetttitmer. 

Recognized the world over as the standard work on 
Anatomy. The liost work arid the most suitable lor use as 
a text-book —Ohio tttdieal Journal. 

The best single volume upon Anatomy In the English 
language. A thorough knowledge of (lie subject It re- 
quired without consul ting other books As a work of refer- 
ence for the surgeon or practitioner It baa no superior. 
Oniitrtity Medical Maoaeine. 

A standard authority in two hemispheres — Journal o/Uk 
American Medical Asaociulion, 



Certain to retain It* hold. Reflects, as It always bv 
the best anatomical thought ot theiline.— .v™ fork A 

Particular sires! Is laid upon the practical side o 
tomlcal teaching, and especially the surgical aiiak 
Odeago Med Recorder. 

Gray'* Anatomy continues without a peer. The foee- 
ninsi of all medical test-books — Jfcrt. Fortnightly, 

Gray'i Anatomy, in spile of the effort* which bars 
made from time to time to dUplace it, still holds Brst pl*c» 
In the esteem of both teachers and student*-— The Bmiittf 
Medical Journal. 

The mnai largely used anatomical text-book published Id 
the English language.— AnnaJi of Surgery, 



PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOGY AH ATOMY, CHEMISTRY. 

HALL'S TEXT-BOOK 'OF PHYSIOLOGY. 



A Text-Book of Physiology for Students and Practitioners. 
By WINFIELD S. HALL, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., 



In oat t-.vy handman.; uffnwj oil mix- ••/ nb-nil 'i-'iO yi'iyo, n ith ■■'.'> riv)i-<iriinjs and 6 fiiil-ptir/c colored platct. 
KO text-hook on physiology has hitherto offered the advantages of presenting its subject clearly within its 
■L" own boundaries and in instructive connection with its underlying sciences, anatomy, chemistry and 
physics. Developed in this rational manner physiology bseomM mure readily grasped in itself and in its proper 
relationships, thus contributing to the general understanding of all the practical department* of medicine. 
A special feature of this volume will be fiund in the epitomes prefixed to each chapler, which classify the 
topics treated in the text sad serve ss a ready means of reviewing, and aid the student to n clear conception 
of the relations of the subjects. Grouped in the contents, these epitomes afford a syllabus of the entire 
science. The work is richly illustrated. It will answer every need of medical students, and equally the 
requirements of practitioners as well as those of special students of physiology. 



Draper's Medical Physics. , 

Medical Physics. A Te*t-book for Students and Practitioners of Medicine, By John I 
Drafkb, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of the City of New York, 
octavo volume of 734 pages, with 37'3 engravings, mostly origins;]. Cloth, 54-00. 



Chemistry and Physics, cioth, fi.oo. See w.si.«/.w Quusa-us, page 31. 
Robertson's Physiological Physics. 

Physiological Physics. By J. McGregor Roukrtoqn, M.A., M.B., Muirhead Demonstrator 
of Physiology, University of Glasgow. In one 12mo. volume of 537 pages, with 219 illustrations. 
Limp cloth, $2.00. See Students 1 Serifs of Manual*, page 30. 



Treves' Surgical Applied Anatomy. 

Surgical Applied Anatomy. By Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S., Senior Demonst tutor ol 
Anatomy and Assistant Surgeon at I lie London Hospital. In one pocket-aiie 1 Jump, volume uf 5S3 pages, 
with til illustrations. Limp cloth, red edges, $2.00. Sec Students/ Stria of Manuals, page 30. 

Ad excellent work on Anatomy as applied to Surgery, j groat service to the claa for whom it was originally pre- 
clear, succinct, and as complete as enuld be asked. It is I pored and to all surgeons and 
worthy uf high coinuieudiiilou. and cannot fail to be of 1 Ji 



Bell's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. By F. Jeffrey Bell, M.A., Professor of 

Comparative Anatomy at King's College, London. In one 12mo. Volume of 561 pages, with 229 illustra- 
tions. Limp cloth, $2.00. See Student*' Serial of Manuals, page 30. 

Wohler's Outlines of Organic Chemistry. Edited by Frnto. Translated by Ira Remsen, 
M.D., Ph.D. In one 12mo. volume of 550 page* Cloth, $3.00. 



DALTON OX THE CIRCri.ATIiiS OF THE B1/«'H ROBERTS' COMPEND OF ANATOMY. By Johm E. 
By Jons C. ll.il tos, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Fhysl- . ROHKBTS, A.M., M.D., lflmo., Its) ps*"- Limp cloth, lb 

olin-'V in -if 1 <'j^lli'-b.'i>f rh^L.i'iiih jiii'l siiij;. ■.-]]', New York, cents. 

12mo.,MJ pages. Cloth, 1100. HARTSBORNE'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND 

ELLIS' ANATOMY. Eighth edition. Octavo, 716 pages, PHYHOLOOt, Second adUon, revised, limo., 310 pages, 

Slit 111 list rat. Ions. Cloth. S-i 25 ; leather, %!:■£:. MO woodcuts. Cloth, 11,75. 

rLAKKE A* LOCK WOOD'S IiISSECTOIt'S MANUAL, HORNER'S SPECIAL ANATOMY' AND HISTOLOGY. 

Bv W. R f'L.BKi. F R C .8 , and C. B Lvjgkwoop, Kli.CS, Eighth edition. In two octavo volumes of 1007 pages, with 

lXmo.. »% pages. 49 illustrations. Limp cloth, tl.&0. See iX woodcuts. Cloth. (6.00. 
Student.' Stria of Manual*, page B0, 

LEA BROTHERS i CO., PUBLISHERS'^ ^°oi™i? >; '* 






New (3d) and Thoroughly Revised Edition. Just Ready. 

CHAPMAN'S PHYSIOLOGY. 

A Treatise on Human Physiology, By Henry C Chapman, M.D., Professor of Institnia 
of Medicine in ihe Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. In one octavo volume of 921 pages, with 
595 engravings. Cloth, $4-25, net; leather, $5.25, net 

Represents all Ibat la meat modern In the knowledge of one of UM Lost text-books for the student with which w* 
human physiology, and what is more, tho mutter Is more arc familiar -Chioiau M-Iical Raotdcr. 
than commonly well presented — A™ l'urk Mtd. Journal. Thli excellent work deserves special commendation for 






We note puitirularly tlie advantage of the book In the the careful anil systematic manner In which 11 

study of physiology of toe nervous system, in which such Profusely Illustrated with rare, costly, and correc 

enormous strides have been muds during the ptut few volume is up to date and can be recommended as tbor 

years. The arrangemeu 1 of the book, the care with which ougbly reliable in every respect. — The Ctartaad 1~ 

tho author bis taken pains to express himself, makes it Gazette, 

Collins & Rockwell's Physiology. — Preparing. 

A Pocket Text-Book: of Physiology. By n. D. Collins, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of 
Anatomy, and W. H. Rockwell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Handsome 12iuo. of about 330 |i;i„ts with about 150 illustration*- 
Edited by Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D. Lea' a Series of Poeiet Teit-Booln. Set page 30. 

Foster's Physiology. — Sixth American Edition. 

Text-Book of Physiology. By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., Prelector in Physiology and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. Sixth American edition, with notes and additions. 
In one handsome octavo volume of 9'J2 pages, with 257 illustrations. Cloth, $4.51) ; leather, $5.50. 

Una long hold Its place st the very forefront of phyrio- student or tenr her this li and long will remain the stands*!, 
logical teaching/. Unquestionably tbe best book that can up-to-date work on physiology.— Virginia Medical jrawtAnj. 
be placed In Ihe hands of the undergraduate. As a work This single volume contains all that will be necessary In 
ofreferencefor the physician it can scarcely be excelled.— „ oollege course, and it may be safely added all thai lbs 
Phila PolyeHnU. _ physician will need as well. Tbe very low price of a wort 

Tbe great popularity of the work Is shown by (he fact of such size and stylo reflects tbe popularity likewise 
thatltlslncludedasatextorroference book in nearly every seen in the number of Its editions.— Damiman Mntteal 
medical college annual announcement. For physician, : HtmMy. 



Schofield's Elementary Physiology. 

Elementary Physiology for Students. By Aubed T. Schofield, M.D., Late House 

Physician London Hospital. In one 12mo. volume of 380 pages, with 227 engravings and 2 colored 
[dates containing 30 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 

This volume Is most skilfully pat together and a vast I The illustrations are numerous and well executed. The 
deal of ground is covered. The language 1* clear and book deserves to become popular. — The Mtdtcal iVeua. 
perspicuous, the arrangement Es natural and consecutive. I 



Dalton's Physiology. — Seventh Edition. 

A Treatise on Human Physiology. Designed for the use of Students and Practitioners of 

Medicine. By John C. Dalton, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeon-, New York, etc. Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and rewritten. In one very handsome 
octavo volume of 722 pages, with 252 beautiful engravings on wood. Cloth, $5.00 ; leather, $6.00. 

Physiology. Cloth, $1.00. See The Studenhf Qua .Series, page 31. 

Clowes' Qualitative Analysis.— Third Edition. 

An Elementary Treatise on Practical Chemistry and Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 

Specialty adapted for use in the Laboratories of Schools and Colleges and by Beginners, By Fkask 
Clowes, D.Sc, London, Senior Science- Master at the High School, Newcaslle-uiider-Lyme, etc Tbinl 
American edition. In one 12tno. volume of 3S7 pages, with 55 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50. 

FRANKLAND A JAPP'S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, i CHARLES' PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL 
In one handsome octavo volume of 677 pages, with 61 CHEMISTRY. Octavo, 4S3 pages, with 88 woodcuts and 
woodcuts and I plates, cloth, Si. 75; leather, J-1.75. 1 1 colored plate. Cloth. 83.M. 
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CHEMISTRY— (Continued). 



Simon's Chemistry..— New (6th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Manual of Chemistry. A Guide to Lectures and Laboratory Work for Beginner? in Chemistry. 
ATeit-book specially adapted for Stud en (a of Pharmacy and Medicine. By W. Simon, Ph.D., M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology, Coil, of Phys. and Surg., Baltimore ; Professor of Chemistry in 
the Maryland College of Pharmacy. New ^Cili ) edition. In one Svo. volume of 53ft pages, wilh 
46 engravings and 8 colored plates illustrating IM of the m<r.,i impurltm! diourieal tests. Cloth, (3.00, 
suit login thai 



lis popularity bnj continued 
cupius ■ place at tlie ti-jhi.I of lesi-lmoksii]] chemistry ■ ■(Vtrt.-. I 
lustu.lciilsofmediclneatkl [jharmiicy. Ni'ttii:^ Ism-kdc-li'd 
in the scope of the volume. Admiration has Justly bwa 
won by the unique Fet of plates giving the arm ill colore 
and color-changes of .inv I'. .iir of tin; most important tests. 
These plates serve as standards of com pa ri'on in the latior- 
etory. It in difficult to conceive of a better or more prac- 

In pntting forth a new edition of this carefully prepared 



lent of the whole. A fean 

est tlie plooniiir w inn] student or pharmacy 
is the fact tbut nil chemicals mentioned In our"Phsrma- 
copccla" are Included. Lalmralory work will bo facilltaled 
by too chapter devoted chiiily to analytical chemlstiy. 
After treating of organic chciuir-lry tlie author flub hes the 
work with a chapter fHpand e-pcchilly In the Interest or 
students ofphyslolnslcn I llmiWij Throughout the newer 
methods have been liH-orjuiriited, and attention has been 
paid to thiso relating to clinical examinations In thedeteo- 
linii ui disease.— Medical Record. 



Attfield's Chemistry.— New (16th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Chemistry, General, Medical and Pharmaceutical; Including the Chemistry of the U. 8. 
Pharmacopoeia. A Manual of the * iener.il Principle?) of the Science and their Application to Medicine 
and Pharmacy. By John Attfikld, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C., F.C.S., F.R.S., etc, Professor of Practical 
Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, etc. New (16th) edition, specially revised 
by the Author for America to accord with the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia. In one handsome royal 12mo. 
volume of "84 pages, with 88 illustrations. Cloth, $2. SO, net. 
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veryti 
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and modemlxiug which la apparent through. 

Yor* illdicai Journal. 

Especially adapted to the requirements of students for 
areas a loxt-twnk.-CTci'-J.-iiirf J.-umal <■/ Medicine. 

Nothing that is of value to a medical student or practl- 



sclence la omitted. It cannot full In supply 
all the needs of a meilieal student or a post-graduate.^ 
eenvtulmula Maitml Journal. 

So skilfully arranged that It leads the student logically 
on from point topolnl, is one or which no commendation 
can be too high. Such a work is Atllleld's Chemistry.— 



Remsen's Theoretical Chemistry.— Fifth Edition. 

Principles of Theoretical Chemistry, with Special Reference to the Constitution of Chemical 
Compounds. By Ira Reuben, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. New (fifth) and thoroughly revised edition. In one royal 12mo. vol. of 32G pages. Cloth, $2.00. 
Profesaor Rcmsen glvM a claai ami Doncba IXpcaiaoo of I seldom sound. It Is alncld abstract of the hypotheses and 
a difficult tubjeet. The principles of theoretical chemistry theories which obtain in tho present day, and wo cordially 
need to be put very plainly to the student, for unless he commend it. It has recently been translated into the Ger. 
gains a clear insight Into the laws which govern the con- man and Italian languages,— 7V London Lancet. 
Oitution of the matter his Idea of the whole subject Is I 

Fownes' Chemistry.— Twelfth Edition. 

A Manual of Elementary Chemistry; Theoretical and Practical. By George Fowneb, 
Ph.D. Embodying Watts' Physicaland Inorganic Chcmudry. From the twelfth English edition. In one 
large l'2tno. volume or lOi'.l pages, with KiS engravings and tl colored plate. Cloth, $2,75 ; leather, $3.25. 

Martin & Rockwell's Chemistry and Physics. Preparing. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Chemistry and Physics. By Waltos Mastis, M.D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, andW. H. Rockwell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Auatomv, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. In one handsome 12mo. volume of 850 pages, amply 
illustrated. Edited by Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D. Lai t Scrim of Pocket Tat- Book*. 8a page SO. 

Hoffmann and Power's Analysis. 

A Manual of Chemical Analysis, as Applied to the Examination of Medicinal Chemicals and 
their Preparations. By Frederick Hoffmann, A.M., Ph.D., Public Analyst to the State of Nev 
and Frederick B. Power, Ph.D., Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. Thin! edition, entirely rewritten and much enlarged. In one octavo volume of 621 pages, 
with 179 illustrations. Cloth, H25. 



GREENE'S MEDICAL 
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BI/IXAM'8 CHEMISTRY. Firth edition. 
Higes.ajifllufllrallons. Cloth. 12.00: leather,) 

RAU'E'H CLINICAL CHEMISTRY. linm, 
6 illustrations. Limp cloth, SI. 50. See Student? Sent* 
volt, page SO. 
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Cushny's Pharmacology and Therapeutics.— Just Ready, 

A Text-Book of Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; or, the Action of Drugs in Health 
and Disease. Bj Author R. Cdshny, A.M., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
University of Michigan, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, Mich. In one handsome 
octavo volume of T28 pages, with 47 engravings. Cloth, $3,7-5, net 

ABROAD wnrk embracing -the adence and proper Use of drug-action, and giving an impetus t<> rational 
and effective therapeutic*. The author bridges the gBp between the purely scientific and the eli 
branches of mi-dicino, and ahuwa the connection between the phenomena occurring in the normal body and 
those elicited in the therapeutic use of drugs. From the principle! tliui established he proceec 
cation of remedies in disease in the sections entitled "therapeutic uses," The pharmacopeia I preparations. 
doses and bibliography complete a work which will be indispensable to the student, the physician and the 
pharmacologist. It also simplifies therapeutics by exploding the claims made for many so-called remedies wbicn 
cannot pass modern scientific testa of their powers. This volume ia already assured of adoption as a text- book 
in leading medical colleges. ^ 

Caspari's Pharmacy. 

A Text-Book on Pharmacy. For Students and Pharmacists. By Charles Casfaki, Jr., 
Ph.G., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Pharmacy in the Maryland College of Pharmac; 
Baltimore. In one handsome octavo volume of 680 pages, nith 238 illustrations. Cloth, J4.50. 

The author, whose contact with students made him aware i its plan and detail are examined Ilia work is artmlrehl 
of their exact wants lii the tna tier of a maimal, has siiceeeileil The book ia full of new. clean, sharp Illustration*, whle 
In placing In the hands of the jirofcmlon a l«*)k lha useful, tell the story frequently at a glance. The Index, ta fu 
neaaand value t<i "lu> n l~ come apparent the moment that land accurate.— A'cJiunoi Druggist, 

Culbreth's Materia Medica and Pharmacology. 

A Manual of Materia Medica and Pharmacology. Comprising all Organic and Inorganic 
Drugs, which are and have been official in the United Slnia Pluirmacop-ria , together with important Allied 
Species and Useful Synthetics. For Students of Medicine, Druggists, Pharmacists and Physicians, By 
David M. R. Cclbreth, M.D., Professor of Botany, Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy in the Maryland 
Coll. of Pharmacy, Baltimore. In one octavo volume of 812 pages, with 44a illustrations. Cloth, $4.' 

The work ought to be at once adopted as the teit-book In I animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms ate exhaustively 
all colleges of pharmacy ami medicine,— Vti Ohio H/ilicat and practically described, nirlucjiiig the new ai " 
Journal, tant additions with which organic and synthetic' 

A thorough, authoritative and systematic exposition of baa Increased the powea of the physician. — TV 
its most important domain. The materia medica of the I Lancet 

Maisch's Materia Medica.— New (7th) Edition. Just Ready 

A Manual of Organic Materia Medica ; Being a Guide to Materia Medica of the VegeUbli 

and Animal Kingdoms. For the use of Students, Druggists, Pharmacists and Physicians. By Jofl; 
M. MAiSCff, Phar.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Botany of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
New (7lh) edition, thoroughly revised by H. C. C. Maisch, Ph.G., Ph.D. In one wry 
12mo. volume of 512 pages, with 285 engravings. Cloth, $2.50, DtL 



The best band-book upon pharmacognosy of any pub- 
lished In this country. -V,e Botttm Hcd. and Surg. Journal. 

This standard text-book of materia medica Is a work ol 
such well-tried merit that li stands In no danger of being 
•upereeded.— Anummn Drniigitl ami Pharmacfutical Record. 

New matter baa been added, and the whole work baa 



received careful revision, ao as lo conform to the new 
United Slates Phannecopoiia. The great value of the 
work Is the simplicity of style and the aocmaCf of (axil 
description. It con siilers each article of the vegetable and 
animal pharmacopoeia, and, where Important, section* 
antidotes, etc.. are added.— Vvginia Itedieat MtntMu. 



Schleif's Materia Medica, Therapeutics, etc.— Just Ready. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Prescription Writing, Medi- 
cal Latin and Medical Pharmacy. By William Schlbip, Ph.G., M.D., Instructor in Pharmacy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In one 12mo. volume of 352 pages, doth, $1.50, net Edited by 
BbrnB. Gallacdet, M.D. Lea' > Stria of Potkel Tot-Booh. See page 30. 

A COMPREHENSIVE, convenient and authoritative manual epitomiring the natural group of snbjec 
dicaled in its title. It will answer the needs of practitioners as well aa those of students. 

Vaughan & Novy on Ptomains, Toxins, etc. —Third Edition 

Ptomains, Leiicoiaiins, Toxins and Antitoxins; or, the Chemical Factors in the 
Causation of Disease. By Victor C. Vafghas, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Hygiene and Phyi 
ical Chemistry, and Fhkherick G. Novt, M.D., Junior Professor of Hygiene and Physiological Chem- 
istry in the Univ. of Michigan. New (3d) edition. In one I2mo. volume of 603 pages. Cloth, (3.00. 
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KATE/HA MEDICA, THEHAPEUTH 



The National Dispensatory 

The National Formulary. 

The National Dispensatory. Containing the Natural History, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Ac tioun 
and Uses of Medicines, including those recognized in the Pharmacopoeias of the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany, with numerous references to the French Codex. By Alfred Stille, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania ; John M. Maisch, Phar. D., late Professor of Materia Medica and Botany 
in Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Secretary to the American Pharmaceutical Association ; Chaju.es 
Cab f am, Jr., Ph.G., Professor of Pharmacy in the Maryland College of Pharmacy, Baltimore, and 
Hknby C. C. Maibch, Ph.G., Ph.D. Fifth edition, thoroughly revised and incorporating the new 
V. S. PharnuKoptiia and the new edition of The National Formulary. Imperial octavo, 2025 pages, with 
320 engravings. Cloth, (7.25 ; leather, $8.00. With Thumb- letter Index, cloth, $7.75 ; leather, $8.50. 
"POR eighteen years The National Dispensatory has been recognized as the most accurate, authoritative and 
■*- convenient work of its kind. During this period the demand for The National hut been so great that five 
successive editions have been required, and these frequent opportunities for revision have been utilised to keep 
it always in touch with progress in all the departments covered by it, 

Of all these revisions tbe most extensive is at hand in the present issue, which embodies with official 
authorization the new United Stales PharmaeopaHa. The volume is rich in pharmaceutical and chemical 
information, with data, formulas, tables, etc., gathered from all official sources. As an eneyolopasdia of the 
latest and best pharmaceutical and therapeutical knowledge, it deals not only with all official drags but also 
with all tbe now synthetic remedies of value and with the unofficial preparations now so largely in use. 
Pharmacists will appreciate its systematic descriptions of the materia medica, its clear explanations of chemical 
and pharmaceutical processes and tests, and its illustrations of important drugs and of the most improved 
apparatus. Physicians will readily perceive the indispensable assistance offered by its authoritative statements 
as to the efficacy of drugs in the light of the most recent medical advances. Arranged alphabetically in the 
text, this in formation is placed most suggestively at command by the recommendations grouped under the various 
Diseases in the Therapeutical /niter. 

Equally thorough has been the revision of The National Formulary. Issued by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to supplement the United States Pharmacopoeia, which is confined to official drugs, it is 
the standard for securing uniformity and maximum efficacy in unofficial preparations widely used. The pur- 
chaser of The National Dispensatory therefore procures three mutually supplementary works in the moet 
itical and therapeutical library i: 



The careful examination or th in large volume will strike 
tbe reader with surprise jit the grval numtier of new arti- 
cles added, pii'l the ami.'iiiif "1' u-i Tu[ cii'l accurate Infor- 
mation regarding their properties, methods of prei.arr.iinn 
and therapeutical effects. The large number of new arti- 
cles, including all the latest synthetic remedies and un- 
official remedies, compass the entire range of available 
Information in the line of tlie work. A number of very 
Complete tables, together with all [he official reagents and 
solutions for qualitative and quantitative tests, appear ia 
the appendix. Altogether (tils wort maintains IW previous 
high reputation fur accuracy, practical usefulness and 
eii'';-r:i,)ni,]]e si ■.>!-■, ami is indispensable alike to the phar- 
macist and physician. Every druggist knows of It and uses 
It, and almost every physician property consults it when 
desirous of settling all doubtful questions regarding the 
properties, preparation and uses of drags.— Xttlicul Bttord 

The descriptions of materia medica are clear, thorough 



systematic, as are also tbe explanations or chemical 
and pharmaceutical processesand testa. The therapeutical 
portion has been revised with equal care, anil tlie statement* 
of the action and uses have been arranged not only alpha- 
betically under the various drugs, but for practical medl- 
ral usefulness hove also been placed at the Instant com- 
mand or those seeking information in the treatment of 
special diseases by being arranged under the various dis- 
eases In a therapeutical Index,— Boston Uidical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 

It Is tbe official guide for the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions.— Buffalo Mraical and Surgical Journal. 

The book is recommended moet highly as a book of ref. 
erence for the physician, and Is invaluable to the druggist 
In his every-day work.— TSe Tlierapeutie Gasette. 

A national standard.— North American practitioner. 

A complete text and reference book of tbe highest 
authority.— A'ansoa Ohy Jfedfeai Index. 



Bruce's Materia Medica and Therapeutics.— New Ed. Just Ready 

Materia, Medica and Therapeutics. By J. Mitchell Bruce, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician 
and Lecturer on Medicine at Charing-Crosa Hospital, London. New (6th) edition. In one 12rao. 
volume of 600 pages. Cloth, $1.50, net See Students' Series of Manuals, page 30. 

Thoroughly modem and sclenllflc, and possessing vain- 1 work. Tbe book can be most warmly recommended to 
able features peculiar to Itself. One of [hese ir- tlieelaoor- American Physicians.— neJournal<tftlieAmeriean Mtdieal 
alely classified therapeutics In tho third section of tbe ' Annotation. 



7 ARQOH ARSON'S THERAPEUTICS AN'D 
MEDICA. Fourth Edition. Adapted to the Di 
Pbanancopa-ia. 1'Jino., MI pages. Cloth, &K 
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New (7th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Hare's Text-Book of Practical Therapeutics 

A Text- Book of Practical Therapeutics; With Especial Reference to the Application 
of Remedial Measures to Disease and their Employment upon a Rational Basis. By Hobakt Amobt 
Hare, M.D., Professor of Therapeutics and Mater 
Philadelphia. With special chapters by Das. G. E. 
C. Hirst. New (seventh] edition. In one octavo vol 
half morocco, $5.00. NeL 



Medica in the Jefferson Medical College of 
kScbweikitz, Edwabd Mabtin and Bartos 
ae of 776 pages. Cloth, $3. 75 ; leatber.HSO; 



Bore's Tlterapeultci Is popular because It la practical. II 
ti so arranged that It can be referred to with satisfaction, 
easily and quickly. It Is complete, yet not cumbersome.— 
Waltm Medical Striae. 

This well-known teat-book appears with the latest fruits 
of tbe medical literature of the period. iucclncilyclMsllk.il. 
Few men bare succeeded better than Dr. Hare In. first, 
ascertaining what Is wanted L>- his colleagues, and. second, 
In supplying It with Intelligence. It Is masterly and an, 
t hurl tali v v. —Journal American Medical AHociallo*. 



While well adapted to the needs 
to the general practitioner that we moat cordially 
mend tbe book. It comes more nearly meeting bis precise 
wania than any one-volume wort that we know of relaiing 
to practical therapeutics.— Virginia Medical Semt-MonlM t . 

Dr. Hare's work Is not only an unrivalled text-book 
therapeutics, but obviously a most convenient as well u 
guide to the practice of medicine..— TV ~ 






A System of Practical Therapeutics. 

By American and Foreign Authors. Edited by Hob art Amorv Hare, H.D., Professor 

of Therapeutics and Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. Volume IV. 
(new) contains 1053 pages, with 35 illustrations. Regular price, cloth, $0; leather, $7 ; ha! f Russia, f S. 
Price to subscribers to the Erst three volumes, cloth, (5 ; leather, $6 ; half Russia, J". The entire work 
comprises 4500 pages, with 550 engravings. Price of all 4 volumes, cloth, $20 ; leather, $'24 ; half 
Russia, $28. For sale by subscription only. Addraa the publishers far full prospectus fret. 

The carefully detailed directions for the various thera- 
peutic procedures and tbe fact Ibat tbe most recent 
methods, as well as those which have stood the test ot 
experienrc. are included, will make this book Indispens- 
able— TV Clticago Ctinir.nl Kfiwa, 

Deals thoroughly with the essential part of medicine, 
namely, treatment. The only work of Its kind ever issued. 
— The Medical Fortnightly. 



Tbe essential feature of the volume It Its practical char- 
acter, and it forms ndMlnblc supplement to the deservedly 
popular volumes which have preceded " 
Medical Journal. 

The work is one of rare excel I en ci and will be greatly 
appreciated by piactiiioueni, " 
Medical Review. 



Lyman's Practice of Medicine. 

The Principles and Practice Of Medicine. For the Use of Medical Students and Prac- 
titioners. By Henbv M. Lyman, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush 
Medical College, Chicago. Octavo, 925 pages, with 170 illustrations. Cloth, $4.75 ; leather, $5.76. 

Malsbary's Practice of Medicine. — Just Ready. 

A Pocket Text Book of Practice of Medicine. By George E Malsbary, M.D.. Assistant 
lo Chair of Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati. In one hand- 
some 12mo- volume of about 400 pages. Edited by Bern B. Gallacdet, M.I1. Lea » S™ of Pocket 
Text- Books. See page SO. 

Medical News Pocket Formulary. 
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THE YEAR- BOOKS 
and Critical Reviews 
Surgery. Volumes for 1892, J89i, 18%. 1BBJ, and 1898. 12mos., 
SOU pages each. Cloth, 11.50 each. 

KDES 1 TEXT-BOOK OF THERAPEUTICS AND MA- 
TERIA MEDICA. By Robert TEnas. M.D., Jackson Pro- 
fessorol Clinical Meilinne In Harvard University. Octavo, 
644 rages. Cloth. 53.60: leather. H.50. 

BRHNTONS PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS AND 
MATERIA MEDICA. Octavo, 




FOTHERGILL'S PRACTITIONER'S IU1 
TREATMENT. Th lid edition, In one *vo volume-fa: 
page* Cloth, 13.15: lea 1 her, U. 75. 

BTILLE'S THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA MEDICA 
Fourth edition, revised mid enlarged. In Iwo octavo vol 
umes, containing 1936 pages. Cloth, fio.00; leather. aliOO. 

HERMANN'S EXPERIMENTAL PHARMACOLOGY. A 
Handbook or Methods for Determining; the PtivtJologlcs! 
Action of Drugs. 12mo., 1W pages, 32 (Hub, Cloth. (1 JO 
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Particularly full In the details of 
a complete and authoritative statement of the practical 
pan of medicine as It standi to-ds j. Ji In in ever; reaped 
the most modern of works.— Ohio Medical Journal. 

It Is the design of thin work to cover the entire Held of 
general and special medicine. It Is caentlally practical 
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The American System of Practical Medicine 

A System of Practical Medicine, in contributions by representative American Authors. Edited 
by Axfked L. Looms, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in Hie New 
York University, and W. Gilmas Thompson, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the Cornell University 
Medical College. In four vary handsome octavo volume* of about 800 pages each, fully illustrated. 
Par volume, cloth, $5.00 ; leather, $6.00 ; half morocco, $7.00 For sale by subscription only. For full 
circular address the Publishers. Compute work now ready. 

and rich In Information needed in the physician's daily 
routine of practice. Nothing, seemingly, baa been omitted 
from the text that will benefit tbe practitioner. We con- 
alder It the foremost work on practical medicine yet pub- 
IItTiiI Hi gwtfiiif fhfrsgalsj 

Bruce's Principles of Treatment. In Press. 

The Principles of Treatment and their Application to the Practice of Medicine. By J. 
Mitchell Banc*, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine in Charing-Cross Hospital, 
London ; Examiner in Medicine, Royal College of Physicians, London. Revised to conform with the 
U. 8. Pharmacopxcia by E. Q. Thornton, M.D., Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. In one 
octavo volume of about 700 pages. 

THE title of this book accurately indicates it* nature. It selects tbe practical part of medicine, reduces it to 
-*- principles, and proceeds to apply them in the treatment of disease. The plan is at once novel and natural. 
It conveys a working knowledge of medicine in the most rational and simple manner, by presenting the 
underlying reasons, thus both stimulating the memory and disburdening it of details difficult to retain as iso- 
lated facts. The therapeutic recommendations conform to the latest United States Pharmacopeia A thor- 
oughly modern work, of essential value to every practitioner and scarcely less to every student. 

Flint's Practice of Medicine.— seventh Edition. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Medicine. Designed fur tbe use of Students 
and Practitioners of Medicine. By Austin Flint, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in Bellevue Hospital Medical i allege, N. Y. New (7th) 
edition, thoroughly revised by Frederick P. Henry, M.D., Professor of tbe Principles and Practice of 
Medicine in the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In one very handsome 
octavo voluraeof 1143 pages, with illustrations. Cloth, $5.00; leather, $6.00. 

A gTent charm about Flint Is the clear and siralghttor- 1 surely at the Important results of diagnosis, prognosis and 
wan! way In which he goes at the work of describing treatment. -borthwcl/Tn Laura. 

disease from the clinical stand -point, arranging It all as lias well earned Its leading place in medical literature.— 
the practitioner himself would handle a case, and follow- Itedical Record. 
ing out the train of thought that arrives most quickly and I 

Hare on Typhoid Fever. — Just Ready. 

The Medical Complications, Accidents and Sequelae of Typhoid or Enteric Fever, 
By Hobart Amory IT auk, M.D., B.Sc., Professor of Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia. With a Special Chapter on the Mental Disturbances following Typhoid Fever, by F. X. 
Dercum, M.D., Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System in the Jefferson Medical College. 
In one handsome octavo volanieof 276 pages, with 21 engravings and 2 full-page plates. Cloth, $2.40, net. 
Eminently practical and Intended For the busy physician. 1 as they usually are, and !t Is a positive comfort to take up 
We all meet with cases of typhoid fever which present a book which deals with just this class. - TV Chicago Mtd. 
symptoms and complications which worry us. unexpected I Recorder. 

Hutchison and Rainy's Clinical Methods. 

A Guide to the Practical Study of Medicine. By Robert Hutchison, M.D., Demonstrator 
in Physiology, London Hospital Medical College, and Harry Rainy, F.R.C.P., University Tutor in 
Clinical Medicine, Royal hiinniarv, Edinburgh. In one 12tno. volume of 662 pages, with 137 engravings 
und 8 colored plates. Cloth, $3.00. 



FLINT OK PHTHISIS. Octavo, +12 pages. Cloth, HM 
FLINT ON THE HEART. Second edition. Octavo, 650 
pages, el..; I. H. 
FLINT OS CONSERVATIVE MEDICINE. iano., 21 pages. 



Ctoth, 11 .38. 
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Musser's Diagnosis.— New (3d) Edition. Just Ready. 

A Practical Treatise on Medical Diagnosis. For the Use of Students and Practitioners. 
By John H. lftms, M.D., Professor of I lUnieal Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
New (3d) edition, thoroughly revised. In one octavo volume of about 1000 pages, with shorn ffiS 
engravings and 48 full-page colored plates. Hotieen of prefious edition are appended. 

conditions that the book can be used as a working i*xt- 
book on Ibese subjects. This work will meet all the re- 
quirements of student anil physician.— TVis Medical Son. 

From Its pages may be made the dlagncals of every 

malady that afflicts the human body. Including those 

general are dealt with only by the specialist 






Every real advance that has been made In thin rapidly pro- 
gressing department of medicine Is here recorded and made 
available. There Is no half knowledge. The author's style 
ia clear and pointed. The points of differentiation In dis- 
eases preventing more or less similarity are clean cut. 
There Is such fulness and so much detail in the author's 

chapters on the chemical, microscopical and bactertolog- — NorlAwrila-n Lancet 
leal examinations of the pathological producta In diseased 

Hare's Practical Diagnosis.— New (4th) Ed. Just Ready. 

Practical Diagnosis. The use of Symptoms in the Diagnosis of Disease. By Hobart Amokt 
Hare, M.D., Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia. New (4th) and revised edition. In one octavo volume of 623 pages, with 205 engravings and 
14 full-page colored plates. Cloth, $5.00, net, 

aae and In the Interpretation 



e used plentifully and aptly throughout. 
The pistes and cuts are of the best, and add materially to 
the value of the excellent book.— New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical JbumoJ. 

The two divisions of the book consist respectively In a 
description of the signs which Indicate the presence of dis- 






prominent symptom 
ations sua much to its value. Tht 
ok is thoroughly practical and npto 
and It it clinched In language ettbt 
cltai -Br Ui.h Med leal Journal. 



Simon's Clinical Diagnosis.— New (2d) Ed. Just Ready. 

A Manual of Clinical Diagnosis by Microscopical and Chemical Methods. For Students, 
Hospital Physicians and Practitioners. By (.'ii ak7.es E. Simon, M.D., Late Assistant Resident Physi- 
cian Johns Hopkins Hoepilal, Baltimore. New (2d) and revised edition. In one very handsome octavo 
volume of 530 pages, with 135 engravings and 14 full-page colored plates. Cloth, $3.50. 



To studenU of medicine and members of the profession 
we say with confidence that If they will master the prin- 
ciples and the details of diagnostic procedure as hero 

services will not command prompt and merited recogni- 
tion.— IV North Anieriojn Practitioner. 






We are acquainted with no single work that Is Its equal 
The chapter on examination ol the urine Is the mast eotr* 
plete and advunced that we know of In the English lan- 
guage, and each of the ilepatnieuts is handled in the same 
thorough and scientific manner.— CbmuHaa 

In all respects entirely up to dale — Mr. dical 



Herrtck's Handbook of Diagnosis. 

A Handbook of Diagnosis. By Janes B. Herwck, M.D., Adjunct Professor of Medicine, 
Rush Medical College, Chicago. I2mo., 429 pages, with SI engravings and 2 colored plates. Cloth. $2.50. 
We commend the book not only to the undergraduate, I Excellently arranged, practical, concise ami well written 
bat also to the physician who desires a ready means of up to date, and eminently well Bttadte the use of theprsc- 
refreshing his knowledge of diagnosis in the exigencies of tllioneras well as of the student.— CsMojjo Med. Jttcoracr. 
professional life.— Mcmphit Medical Monthly. 

Collins' Diagnosis. — Preparing. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Medical Diagnosis. By C. F. Collins, M.D., Attending Physician 
to Ft. Luke's Hospital, New York. In one handsome 12mo. volume of 350 pages, illustrated. Edited 
by Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D. Lea'e Series of Packet Teit-Boola. Seepage SO. 



PEPPER'S SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By 
American Authors, Five volumes, containing 6573 pages, 
with 199 illustrations. Price per volume, cloth, 15.00; 
leather. 18.00 ; half Russia, 17.00, By tutucriplion only. 

HABERSHON ON DISEASES OF THE ABDOMEN. Sec- 
ond American from third English edition. Octavo, 55t 
pages, with Illustrations. Cloth, ti.50. 

RICHARDSON'S PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 8vo„ 728 
pages. Cloth. R0O: leather, »5. 00. 

BMITH ON CONSUMPTION ; lis Early and Remediable 
Stages. 1 vol. Svo , 253 pp. Cloth. 12.25. 

FULLER ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR 
FASSAOES. Id edition. Octavo, 175 pages. Cloth, 13.50. 

BLADE ON DIPHTHERIA. M edition. I2mo.. 15* pp. 



l'2UlO. Till, ill 



FLINTS TREATISE ON TEE PHYSICAL EXPLORATION 
OFTUE CHEST. 2d edition. OcUvo,591 pages. cloth.KSO. 

TODD ON ACUTE DISEASES. Svo, S20 pages. Cloth, I2.M. 

DAVIS' CLINICAL LECTURES. By N. S. Davta, M.D, 
Second edition. 12mo. , 28" pages. Cloth, (1.75. 

8CHREIBER ON 

STILLE'ON CHOLERA 
163pages,wlthaehart. Clolh,n.25. 

BARTHOLOW ON CHOLERA : Its Cao«a. Symplonu. 
Pathology and Treatment. liUno., 127 pages, with » lib* 
trations. Cloth, Si. 25. 

LYONS ON FEVER. Octavo, 354 pages. Cloth. KB. 

HUDSON ON FEVER. Octavo, 308 pages. Cloth. tl» 

LA ROCHE ON YELLOW FEVER. Two octavo volumes, 
1468 pages. Cloth, 17.00. 



In relation to its In flu en™ upon human beings — The TJiera- 
perience of thirty years to 
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rook on Mineral Waters— Just Ready. 
The Mineral Waters of the United States and their Therapeutic Uses. By 
Jams- K. Crook, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Medicine in the Sew York Post-Graduate School of 
Medicine. In one octavo volume of 580 pages. Cloth, $3.50, net 

rpHE therapeutic value of natural mineral waters is unquestioned. The United States contain the equals 
-*- of the best foreign springs, and American physicians have for the first time in thia comprehensive and 
authoritative volume all necessary information for intelligently prescribing treatment of this kind. Part I. 
cove™ the general subject ofhydrolherapy. and Part IT., arranged by Slates, gives the constituents of every spring 
of value, its therapeutic use, means of access, hotel accom mod at ions and climatic and scenic surroundings. 

Solly's Climatology. 

A Handbook of Medical Climatology. By S. Edwin Solly, M.D., M.R.C.8., Late Presi- 
dent of the American Climati>lugical Association. In one handsome octavo volume of 462 pages, with 
Illustrations and II full-page plates, 5 of which are colored. Cloth, $4. 

No one who has the responsibility or Bending patients to 
health resorts can afford to be without Ibis wort. Every 
practitioner 'should possess this hook.— St. Louis Mutual 

and Surjical Journal. guide his juagmi 

A clear and lucid summary of what Li known of climate therapeutist.— Jfuryfanrt M 

Egbert's Hygiene and Sanitation. 

A Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation. By Seneca Egbert, M.D., Professor of Hygiene 

in the Metlieii-Cliiriiriricitl l'i Ik-.^e, Philadelphia. In one handsome 12rno. volume <if liiu pages, with 
63 illustrations. Cloth, f 2.25, net. 

It is written in plain language, and. while primarily de- 1 Gives all the essentials from the most modem stand- point, 
signed for physicians. It can tie stuilii'l null |jn>r"u liy any aad the Interesting and clear manner In which It Is 
one of ordinary Intelligence. The suggestions are, above written should commend It toall interested In the physical 
alhprac ileal.— The B*m York Meaical Journal. [and mental welfare of the race.-Omadc. Mrrtical Record. 

Hayem & Hare's Physical & Natural Therapeutics. 

Physical and Natural Therapeutics. The Remedial Use of Heat, Electricity, Modifications 
of Atmospheric Pressure, Climates, and Mineral Waters. By Georges Hayem, M. D., Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. Edited, with the assent of the author, by 
Hob ART Amoky Hare, M. I). , Professor of Therapeutics in the JeHerson Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. In one handsome octavo volume of 414 pages, with 11.1 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 

Taylor's Index of Medicine. 

An Index of Medicine. By Seymour Taylor, M.D., M.K.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
West London Hospital. In one 12mo. volume of 802 pages. Cloth, $3.75. 

Rich disease Is defined, the predisposing and eicitlng i author has accomplished his work with great thoroughness, 
causes are referred !•>. iin.:-yi»|.vnus nreikx.Tili'l, lb.- coin, and has omitted no important detail. The volume ts con- 
plications and sequel* are mentioned, and the diagnosis. I sequently an eieellent one (or the purposes intended. - Ttu 
prognosis and treatment are succinctly reviewed. The ' .Vfie York Medical Journal. 

Whitla's Dictionary of Treatment. 

A Dictionary of Treatment; or, Therapeutic Index, including Medical and Surgical 
Therapeutics. By William Whttla, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Queen's College, Belfast Revised and adapted to the United Slates Pharmacopoeia. In one square 
octavo volume of 017 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 

Hartshorne's Essentials of Practice. —Fifth Edition. 

Essentials of the Principles and Practice of Medicine. A Hand-book for Students and 
Practitioners. By Henry Habtshorse, M.D., LI..D., lately Professor of Hygiene in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Fifth edition, thoroughly revised and rewritten. In one 12mo. volume of 669 pages, 
with 144 illustrations. Cloth, $2.75; half leather, $3.00. 

Yeo on Food in Health and Disease. — New Edition. 

Food in Health and Disease. By I. Burney Yeo, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Therapeu- 
tics in King's College, London. New (2d) edition. In one I2mo. volume of 592 pages, with 4 engrav- 
ings. Cloth, $2.50. See Serie* of Clinical Manuals, page 30. 

We doubt whether any book on dietetics has been of i treats offood In health, and Part 1!. of food In disease. The 
greater or more widespread usefulness than hat this much- value of the work is not to be overestimated -New York 
quoted and much -consul led work of Dr. Veo 'i . Part I. I Medical Journal. 

bytBe SAME AUTHOR. ■ 

A Manual of Medical Treatment or Clinical Therapeutics. In two 12mo. volumes con- 
taining 127') pnges, with illustration*. Complete work, cloth, $3.5 0. 

LEA BROTHERS i CO., PUBLISHERS^™-™,, V™oKNV M *"** 
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Dercum on Nervous Diseases. 

A Text-Book on Nervous Diseases. By Twenty-two American Authors. Edited by F. X. 
Derccx, M.D., Clinical Professor f Disease, of the Nervous System in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. In one handsome octavo volume of 1046 pages, with 341 engravings and 7 colored plates. 
Cloth, J6.00 ; leather, $7.00. [Net.) 

Represent I iic the actual Mat™ of our knowledge of its i lending medical colleges of this country.— Alirninmit .ten- 
■nljjecu., nod fully up-lo-flale — Journal of Oie American Med. robiuiat. 
An-acialwa. | The moat thoroughly up-to-date 1 realise lliai we baveoa 

Especially adapted to the wants of the student and the Lh in subject.— Amtntrin Journal of Imnnitu 
general practitioner.— Ih Medical F'.'tninhiiy. The most comprehensive of Its kind, and • iafe giifrte 

Representative tint rutty of Aini-rinni ii.-iir..lii;y, r«t! like- either as a texl-Look or work of reference — The i-uiMiurg 
wise or Ihu bei-t methods of teaching, as developed lit the I Mcd>eat Rrvuw. 

Gray on Nervous and Mental Diseases. — Second Edition. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous and Mental Diseases. By Lumen Carter Q bay, M. D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind ami Nervous System in the New York Polyclinic New (2d) edition. 
Ill oneoctavo volume of 72$ pages, with 172 engraving* and 3 colored {dales. Cloth, 84.75 ; leather, (5. 75 

The descriptions ■ ■! the rartotn diaoaaa lire accurate and ■ combined. The glossary of words and lermsttof much im- 
the symptoms ami dlffcrrniml iIiukikm* are «■! before the | portauce to Hie student, readily enabling him to ijcmw 
student in such n way as to be readily comprehended — The ■ fnmiltnr with terms frequently encountered in neurological 
Journal of T/rTvauf and Mental Distort. i study.— The Chicago Cloucm Review. 

Anup-to- IslctciMiooii upon nervous and mental diseases | 

Mitchell on Nervous Diseases. 

Clinical Lessons on Nervous Diseases. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. Edin., Mem- 
ber of the National Academy i.f Sciences Honorary Fellow of the Royal Medico-I 'hirnrgical Sooietv uf 
London. Handsome I2mo., 2110 pages, with engravings and 2 colored [dates. Cloth, (2.50. 

Replete with ftcts and represents the results of the | wealth of noooroeftiraeM ill the treatment •■roiKiiTiaienerT- 
author's vast knowledge and eapeiienoa. ilttkacJ. News, nn-.d-ou.-fs wind tivinoe that it is a book in i« studied. 

Then am J nil HiiiirpiiiiiiiiHiium i.f ycur-nf ti,..!stdeeipe- to he aalmllaled.— JhrtituI Record. 
riencc, that evidence of clinical insight, that fund and I 

Mitchell on Nerve Injuries and Their Treatment. 

Remote Consequences of Injuries of Nerves and Their Treatment. By Jons K. 
Mitchell, M.D., Assistant Physician to the Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, 
Philadelphia. In one handsome 12mo. volume of 239 pages, with 12 illustrations. Cloth, (1.75. 

Clouston on Mental Diseases. — New (5th) Ed. Just Ready. 

Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases. By Thomas S. Cloubtos, M.D., Lecturer on Mental 
Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. New (5th) Edition. Crown 8vo., 750 pages, with 19 (Mi-jap 
plates. Cloth, $4.25, net. IWEolsom's Lam of V. S. on Custody of Insane (8vo., $1.50), is sold in 
Conjunction with Chi'tUni mi M-riilal Di.'ca.v.', :U a nmi mutation rite of $5. 00 for the two works. 

Potts* Nervous Mental Diseases. — Shortly. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Nervous and Mental Diseases. By Chas. S. Potts, M.D., 
Instructor in Electro Therapeutics and Nervous Diseases in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
In one handsome 12mo. volume of about 4-50 pages, amply illustrated. Edited by Bern B. Gallacdkt, 
M.D. Lais Serie* of Pocket Tat-Hook*. Set. pa<je. SO. 

Nichols & Vale's Histology and Pathology. — Shortly. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Histology and Pathology. By John B. Nichols, M.D., Assist- 
ant in Pathology, University i f Georgetown, Washington, D. C, and F. P. Vale, M.D., ft ■nillllnr 

of Normal Histology, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. In one handsome tStna RQhnMOl 
350 puses, amply illustrated. Edi Wd by Bern B. Gallacdet, M.D. Lea'» Series of PocLe! TVif ffwll 
See paije SO. 



H'l.-~ US lH.-KASKs HI" 'I III-] NKEIVtlUS SY.-TEM. Oi- 
tavo, 735 pages, with IM illus. C1om.tt.S0: leather, 15.50. 

HAMILTON ON NERVOUS DISEASES. By Allan 
McLnse Hjuhi.to*. M.D. Second edition. Octavo, 598 
pages, with N Win. Cloth, K00. 

JONES ON FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISORDERS. Bec- 
ond American edition. 0<a»vo. :M0 [ages. Clolb.tl.25. 

BAVAGE ON INSANITY AND ALLIED NEUROSES. 
12mo., Ml pages, wflh 18 Illustrations. Cloth, 12.00. Sea 
Series of Ctinlcal Manual*, page 30. 



FOLSOM ONCUSTOI'YiiFIS-p.tNEIN tj.a. Bee abor* 

PLAY FAIR ON NERVE PROSTRATION i HYSTERIA. 
Zmo ,97pnges. Clotb,«1.00. 

PE1TEICH SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. l-Tno.. SI1 paaro 
1 illus. Clotb. (£00. See Studmit atria of HamwM, ■ B. 

COATS' PATHOLOGY. Octavo, 82) pafoi 
rations. Cloth, I.V50: leather, K, 50. 

OIBBES' PllACTICAL PATHOLOGY AND MORBIP 
HBTOI-OGY. Bvo-, an panes, with (Ollll I 

PENN'S SURGICAL BACTERIOLOGY E 
■ -''■•' l" gf*. 1 3 plates and 9 engravluga. clutti. tlM. 
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Park's Bacteriology. — Just Ready. 

Bacteriology in Medicine and Surgery. By William H. Park, M.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Bacteriology and Hygiene in tlie University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. In 
0110 12ino. volume of about '500 pages, with about 100 illustrations. 

TMIIS new work deals particularly witli Cue pathogenic bacteria, their natural history, their modes of culti- 
-*■ valion and deinonstratiiin, the specific diasaaea cause*! by tbem, and the methodn for their control. It is 
amply illustrated in black and colura. Students will find it an admirable text- book, and practitioners of medi- 
cine and surgery will consult it fur a modern and authoritative presentation of a science second to none in 
practical importance. 

Abbott's Bacteriology. — New (5th) Edition. Just Ready. 

The Principles Of Bacteriology : A Practical Manual for Students and Physicians. By A. C 
Abbott, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, I nivci-ity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. New (5lh) edition, 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. In one very handsome 12mo. volume of 585 pages, with 109 
illustrations, of which 2<1 are colored. Cloth, (2.7.5, net. 

No work of the decade. ]u-t closing lias been so high In i t Inn of the student world, and should be In the bands of 
popular (avur as this. The work mnntl Illll mlfff) approtia- \ all.— Xcitieat ScnltncL 

Coates' Bacteriology and Hygiene.— Shortly. 

A Pocket Text Book of Bacteriology and Hygiene. By W. E. Coates, Jr., M.D., In- 

•I motor in I'. u'[i'[m1"..-n- :i -, . 1 I'nthnliyy, i 'o I lege of Physicians and Surgeon.', (.'liie;igo. In one handsome 
12mo. Tulnme of 350 pages. Edited by Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D. Ltti't Stria of Pocket Teit-Bookt. 
Set puijc 30. 

Green's Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.— New Ed. Just Ready. 

Pathology and Morbid Anatomy. By T. Henry Green, M.D., Lecturer on Pathology and 
Morbid Anatomy at Cha ring-Cross Hospital Medical School, Loudon. New (8th) American edition. 
Thoroughly revised by Waltou Martin, M. D. , Aaalatanl Da abator of Anatomy, t 'nllege of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York. In one. very handsome royal octavo volume of 582 pages, with 21G 
engravings, of which arc in colors, and a colored plate. Cloth, $2.50, net. 

The work Is essenilnliy a treatise for andante, It is the : up to dale, sad notwithstanding tin rapid changes and 
leit-bouk of the English-spent: m;* peoples, with sway I givst ndvuneeuient uiwle In nsiholoey it will silli ho found 
acarcely disputed .—lit Amerienn PrnttHiimrr and tfttm \ fully annual of the times.— Tile Journal (/ the American 

This popular text-boult t>y iri.. t ueiit rrvi.-mu is kept fully ilnlicnl -iwciiiHon. 

Dunham's Histology, Normal and Morbid. Just Ready. 

A Manual of Histology, Normal and Morbid. By Edward K. Dunham, M.D., Professor 
of General Pathology, Bacteriology and Hygiene in the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, N. Y. In one very handsome octavo volume of 450 pages, with 363 engraving*. Cloth, $3.25, net. 

The very best work on the subject— .VmnrtHe Journal o/l tlasuea which enn l>e found. Many of the Illustration* are 
Med'Cine and Surgery. original.— The Therapeutic Gatctlr. 

Tim is at once tlie moat satisfactory and complete bonk An admirable book on histology-— Tl* dicagi, Xedical 
upon the microscopic ei ami uul kin of healthy and diseased 1 Recorder. 

Klein's Histology. — New (5th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Elements of Histology. By E. Kleik, M.D., F.R.S., Joint Lecturer on General Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Medical School of SL Bartholomew's Hospital, London. New (5th ) edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. In one 12aio. volume of 506 pages, with 293 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00, net See 
Stiulcnbi Series of Manuais, page 30. 

This Is a masterly guide to the science of histology, i In very concise, ft contains all Hie i»cntJnl( et the subject. 
The present Issue la a thonnign revision In evexy reapect, — Tht Jvunml •/the American Medical Aurrctntivn. 
and contains uiuchadilniiin.il matter. Although the work I 

Schafer's Histology.— New (5th) Edition. Now Ready. 

The Essentials of Histology. By Edwabd A. Schafer, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in 

University College, London. New (5ih) edition. Octavo, 359 pages, with 392 illm. Cloth, $3.00, art 

Schafer's llislotium. now in its fifth edition. Is one of the I l.unipht up to date, and some fifty pages, together with a 

fewlcxt-borkion 11)1* subject nhirh 1ms steadily gained in large number of engravings, have been added.,— 71c Jfcrf- 

(avor among students. This edition has been thoroughly I inil Age. 

Schafer's Course of Practical Histology.— Second Edition. 

A Course of Practical Histology- By Edwabd A. Schafeb, F.B a. Prof, of Physiology in On**-, 
Coll., London. New {2d I edition. 12ino., 307 pages, with 59 engravings. Jud remit). Cloth, 52.25. 

Histology, Pathology and Bacteriology. cioth,$i. SeeSiudtnUQ u ustria,p.zi. 
LEA BROTHERS & CO., PUBLISHERS^ ^\^Z^Z^^^ 
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New and Condensed Edition in One Volume. Just Ready. 

a treatiseTon surgery 

BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Edited by ROSWELL PARK, M.D., 

of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, Medical Department, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In one magnificent Royal Octavo Volume of about 1350 pages, with shout 600 engravings snd 
37 full-page plates in cobra and monochrome. Cloth, JG.OO, net; leather, $7.00, net. 

Bay This work is alaa published in a more cirnipreltensir-' r.iiitifm. fn I"'" MKsMMt; Votmat. I., " General 
Surgery," 799 pages, with S56 engraving* and SI full-page plates in colors and monochrome. Volumt 
"Special Surgery," 796 page*, with 451 engravings and 17 full-page jilatcs in colors and monoelirome. Price per 
set, doth, $9.00, net; leather, $ 11.00, nel; hulf-morocca, fli.OO, net. 

THE great aueeess achieved by "Parti' a Surgery" in the abort period since its origin*! issue in two volume! 
bus led the publishers to give it a still wider range of usefulness by issuing this new and condensed edi 
lion, prepared especially for students, bound in a single volume and issued at ■ correspondingly lower price. 
Accordingly this standard eurgery will hereafter be procurable either in the original two volumes or in the 
condensed one- volume edition. It affords the roost recent tod authoritative presentation of modern surgery, 
magnificently illustrated, and issued at a price which places it within the easy possession of all students. 
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Fresh, clear and practical, covering the ground thor- 
oughly, and well arranged for rapid reference, so that it will 
beof special value to the student and busy practitioner The 
pathology is broad, clear and scientific, while the suggestions 
upon treatment arc clear-cut, thoroughly modem and ad- 
mirably resourceful.— Bulletin oj the Jullnt Hopkins Hospital. 

The articles are written by a remarkable combination of 
masters in their special departments, and to the editing Dr. 
Park has brought his own magnificent experience. The 
Illustrations are almost entirely new and executed in such 
a way that they add great force to the text.— Ttie Chicago 
Medical Recorder. 

The various writers have embodied the teachings ac- 
cepted at the present hour and the methods now in vogue, 
both as regards causes and treatment. The list of contribu- 
tors guarantees the favor of the American profession, and 
assures lor the treatise a widely extended demand.— TV 
Xorth American Practitioner. 

It is a thoroughly new and modem work and represents 
well the marvellous advances In surgery 'n recent years. 
The practical application of microscopy and bacteriology 



la a prominent feature of the book. The engravings ■ 
cellent; the colored plates are of the highest order.- fat 
Denver Meiieat Times. 

The latest and best work upon the science and an of tur- 
gery. Each subject [a up to 'late and will serve as a safe guide 
In the management of any given case.— Coturitbus He^LJav 

Doeldedly in advance of any other surgical text-book, 
and eminently practical. Such a clear adaptation 01 
pathology to practical work will be of great use to the 
busy practitioner. It is thoroughly practical and yet thor- 
oughly scientific— Statical Nem. 

Truly modem, not only In pathology, but also in the 
sound surgical thernpeusis which Is everywhere displayed. 
—Xew Orleans Statical and Surgical Journal. 

Concise snd free from prolixity. The work will be found 
especially well adapted to the needs of the general anrgeoo, 
and of the general practitioner likewise.— The Kluftsrff 
Medical Review. 



The subjects are w 



I handled, and by ihorotiglily eo 
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New (3d) Edition- Just Ready. 

Roberts' Modern Surgery. 

The Principles and Practice of Modern Surgery. For the use of Students and Practi- 
tionera of Medicine and Surgery. By John B. Roberts, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
the Philadelphia Polyclinic:, Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery in the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. New (2d) 
edition. In one very handsome octavo volume of about 800 pages, with 447 illustrations. 
rpHE author has subjected his admirable " Modern Surgery " to a most searching revision, so that it come* 
-"- from the press virtually a new work, stilt embodying the features which won iu favorable reputation- 
It again justifies its title, and affords a compact, dear and richly illustrated guide for the student, surgeon and 
general practitioner. 

New (4th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Wharton's Minor Surgery and Bandaging. 

Minor Surgery and Bandaging. By Henry R. Wharton, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgery 
in the University of Pennsylvania. New (4th) edition. In one 12mo. volume of 696 pages, with 503 
engravings, many being photographic. 

T N the preparation of this Dew edition the endeavor has been to make the work still more worthy of the 
■*• favorable reception accorded to it in previous issues. Id text ami illustrations the revision has been 
thorough and searching, ami besides bringing the book well up-to-date a section has been added on Surgical 
Bacteriology and also a chapter giving brief but compendious instructions for Operative Procedures on the 
Cadaver, a subject which is receiving growing attention in medical teaching. This section includes Ampu- 
tations. Ligations, Excisions, Anastomosis, Intubation, etc. The series of illustrations, always a noteworthy 
feature of this book, bas been increased by the addition of 17 new engravings. 



DENNIS' SYSTEM OF SURGERY. 

BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

Edited by Frederic S. Dbnntr, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery, Cornell University Medical 
College, New York ; President of the American Surgical Association, eie. Assisted by Jon>j S. Bil- 
lings, M.V., LL.D,, D.C.L., Deputy Surgeon-Geu era 1, U. S. A. Iu four imperial octavo volumes, con- 
taining 3652 pager, loS5 engravings and 4;"> full-page plates in colors and monochrome. Price per volume, 
cloth, $6 ; leather, $7 ; half morocco, $8.50. For sale by subscription only. 

he can refer in the study of surgical practice.— The Medical 
Fortnightly. 

The best work on tttgajj pnfcUalMd m English.— The St. 
Umii Unheal and Surgical Journal. 

A work of greet magnitude and unrivalled Importance. A 
practical exposition of the world's must advanced surgery 
at the close of the nineteenth century. Dennis' Syttem qf 
Surgery will constitute ii complete encyclopaedia ol modem 
surgery, authoritative in text, abundant In illustration, 
serviceable for every surgeon and tor every general practi- 
tioner.— Dominion Medical Monthly. 



There really Is now no complete work in Ensli>h -.i-hi.-li 
can be considered as the rival of this.— The AineHcan Jour- 
nal of Vie Medical Science!. 

The aulhora are all men who can speak with authority 
on the subjects which they have undertaken. It gives a 
careful and aecurale account of surgery that Is worthy of 
the position which surgery has attained in ihe great Re- 
public whence it cornea.— TV Ijmdon Lancet. 

The leading American SyMcm of Surgery. An exhaustive 
treatise on surgery designed fur Hie (Jiysieian's library, 
where It will subserve the cilice of the beat guide to which 



Young's Orthopedic Surgery. 

A Manual of Orthopedic Surgery, for Students and Practitioners. By James K. 

TODTto, M.D., Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In one 
octavo volume of 44B pages, with 285 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00 ; leather, $5.00. 

a thorough, a very comprehensive work upon this us the clearest and moat modern work upon this growing 
legitimate surgk a 1 specialty and every page abounds with department of surgery,— The Chicago Clinical Review. 

"caliiy. We And an Immense amount of In studying the different thanicre. one Is Impressed with 
the thoroughness of the work. The Illustrations are numer- 
ous — the book thoroughly practieal. The author is to be 
congratulated most heartily on the presentation of a work 
sofullofprar ' " 



thoroughly up-to-date informatli 
ally limited numberof common deformities. The pathology 
Is thoroughly modern and the paragraphs on treatment are 
replete with Judicious conservatism. The author has given 
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Cheyne & Burghard's Surgical Treatment 

A MANUAL OF SURGICAL TREATMENT. 

Bv W. WATSON CHEYNE, M.B., F.K.C.S., F.R.S., 

Profaaor of Surgery in King's College, London ; 

And F. F. BURGHAKD, M.D., F.R.GS, 

Teacher of Practical Surgery in King 1 1 GolUge, London. 
In six octavo volumes, illustrated. Volume L contains 299 pages and 66 engravings. Cloth, (3.00, ft 
It la Intended to give fall details of the treatment of but- I the principles of the treatment. There can be no two 
glca! cases from the commencement to the termination of opinion! ai to the great practical value of this treatise 
the illness, and the pathology and the symptoms are only The moat marked characteristic of the book la thecsaen 
referred to In so [ar as is necessary for the appreciation of ■ tiaily practical nature of the descriptions.— London Lane:. 

Ashhurst's Surgery —Sixth Edition. 

The Principles and Practice of Surgery. By Johk Abhhurbt, Jr. , M. D, , Barton Professor 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania, Surgeon to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia. Sixth edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised. In one octavo volume of 1161 page*, 
with 656 illustrations. Cloth, J6.00 ; leather, $7.00. 

As a masterly epitome of what baa been said and done In | notions, has presented the views of other Burgeons at well, 
surgery, as a succinct and logical statement of the prtncl- always, however, indicating his own Judgment or prefer- 
plesof trie subject, as a model text-book, we do not know ence. This makes ' 
Its equal.— Nm York Pot- Graduate. | book for thepnet. 

It la systematic and treats subjec Is In logical order. The i piedic amount ol ii 
author not content merely with giving his own favorite I hundred and sixty-one pages,— 



Treves' System of Surgery. 

A System Of Surgery. In Contributions by twenty. five English Authors. Edited by Fred- 
erick Treves, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to and Lecturer on Surgery at the London Hospital, Examiner in 
Surgery at the University of Cambridge. In two large octavo volumes. Vol. L, 1178 pages, with 463 
engravings, and 2 colored plates. Volume II., 1120 pages, with 487 engravings and 2 colored plates. 
Price per volume, cloth, J8.00. 

Careful and accurate writing, close attention to practical in the latest knowledge upon each subject abounds on 
usclulness, well- balanced distribution of space and mate- every page. The book will make a mini useful addition 
rial, and thorough editorial supervision, characterise this to the ubr 
volume from cover to cover. An excellent level is main- illustratio 
rained throughout, and practical Information brought up I orlginal,- 

Treves' Operative Surgery. 

A Manual of Operative Surgery. 

on Anatomy at the London Hospital. In two < 
Complete work, cloth, (9.00 ; leather, f 11.00. 
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By Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S., Surgeon and Lecturer 
:tavo volumes containing 1550 pages, with 422 engravings. 



to do much of their own operative work. We recommend 
the book strongly for the excellent judgment displayed tn 
selecting Irom among itie thmuands at varying procedure 
Ibose most worthy of description : and for itie simple, clear, 
straigh [forward manner In whicn the Information tins 
gathered from all surgical literature ha* been conveyed 
to the reader,— a nnalt of Surgery, 



Gallaudet's Surgery.— Shortly. 

A Pocket Text-Book 01 Surgery. By Berk B. Gallaudkt, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 

and Clinical Lecturer on Surgery, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 

12mo. volume of 400 pages, amply illustrated. Lei's Series of Pocket Teit-Buola. See pagt SO. 

Surgery. Cloth, $1.75. See SWbKi' QuaSeriei, page 31. 

GOuLD'SStTRGICAL DIAGNOSIS. llmo.,581 
l:w Student,- Sena of Manual/, p 90. 
OAST'S STUDENTS SURGERY. Square 
pages, f 59 engravings. Cloth, S3.75. 



I HOLMES 1 SYSTEM Of SURGERY. Three octavo to 
umes of 8137 pages; with 979 illua. and 13 plates. Per » 
I [cloth, ,18.00 ; leather, 121.00. Subterlptum only. 
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New Work. Just Ready. 

Stimson on Fractures and Dislocations. 

A Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations. By Lewis A. Stimson, B.A., M.D., Professor 
of Surgery in Cornell University Medical College, New York. In one handsome octavo volume of 823 
pages, with 326 engravings and 20 full-page plates. Cloth, $£.00; leather, $6.00; half- morocco, 
16.50. JVet 

Pre-eminently (be authoritative tezt-book apon the sab- 1 Taken as a whole, the work Is the best one In gng"«h 
Ject, The vast experience of the author gives lo his con- to-day.— 31. Loui* Malicol and Surgical Journal. 
cliisiuiiB mi unimpeachable value. The work Is profusely Pointed, practical, comprehensive, exhaustive, authorl- 
i] lust rated. It will be found Indispensable lo the student tattve, well written and well arranged. -Denvtr Medical 
and the practitioner alike.— IV Medical Age. I Tina. 



Stimson's Operative Surgery.— Third Edition. 

A Manual of Operative Surgery. By Lewis A. Stoqon, U. a., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
in Cornell University Medical College. Third edition. In one royal 12mo. volume of 614 pages, with 
300 illustrations. Cloth, $3.75. 

A useful and practical guide, it should be appreciated i guide has come to any surgeon's hand. This book thor- 
by all students and practitioners who wish to obtain a clear oughly covers the gri 
and comprehensive insight into any operative procedure.— result of careful, Kit 
AOKrican Journal n/IAr Mfiical Scirncr*. are Safe tOfOllOW.— M 

It Is conservative, clear and oouclse ; no more faithful I 



Martin's Surgical Diagnosis. — Preparing. 

A Manual of Surgical Diagnosis. For Students and Practitioners. By Edward 
Martin, M.D., Clin. Prof, of Geni to- Urinary Surgery, Med. DepL Univ. of Penna., Philsda., and Prof, 
of Geni to-Urinary Surgery, Philada. Polyclinic. In one 12mo. volume of 400 pages, richly illustrated. 



Druitt's Modern Surgery. — Twelfth Edition. 

A Manual of Modern Surgery. By Robert Dehitt, M.R.C.S. Twelfth edition. In one 

Bvo. volume of 906 pages, with 373 illustrations. Clolb, $4.00; leather, $6.00. 

Holmes* Treatise on Surgery.— One Volume. Fifth Edition. 

A Treatise on Surgery; Its Principles and Practice. By Timothy- Holmes, M.A., 
Burgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. George'B Hospital, London. From the fifth English edition. 
In one octavo volume of B97 pages, with 428 illustrations. Cloth, $6.00 ; leather, $7.00. 



Cheyne on Wounds, Ulcers and Abscesses. 

The Treatment of Wounds, Ulcers and Abscesses. By W. Watson Cbetne, F.R.C.8., 

Professor of Surgery in King's College, London. In one 12mo. volume of 207 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 



PICK ON FRACTURES AND PIS LOCATIONS. Hmo. 
volume of 6.1a pages, with 9.1 illustrations. Limp cloth, 
•2.00 Sec Srruis if Oinltal Manual!, page 30. 

MAR.SU ON DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. In one 12mo. 
volume of ISK pages, with fil woodcuts and a colored plate. 
Cloth. tLOU. See Servs of Clinical Manual,, page SO. 



BRYANTS SURGERY. F 
tavo, 1(10 pages, with TS 
leather, *7.W. 

ER1CHSEVS SCIENCE AND AiiTI ll> SURGERY. Eighth 
edition. Two octavo volumes of 2Ufi ij»sja,-i<W» ■**.«.• 
graving! tm wooA. Ci«H,».U«',\w.v\«,*.\)». 



Smith's Operative Surgery.— Revised Edition. 

The Principles and Practice of Operative Surgery. By Stephen Smith, M. D., Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in the University of (he City of New York. Second and thoroughly revised edition. 
In one very handsome octavo volume of 892 pages, with 1005 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00 ; leather, $5.00. 
One ol the most satisfactory works ou modem operative I geon, and even as a booliof reference for the physician not 
surgery yet published. The book Is a compendium for the I llilllliHj engaged in the practice of surgery, this volume 
modern surgeon. The present edition is much enlarged, and | will long hold a most conspicuous place, and seldom will 
the tent has been thoroughly revised, so as to give the most its readeis. no matter how unusual the subject, consult Its 
improved methods In IMptic surgery snd me latest uutru- pages in vain. Its compact form, excellent print, numerous 
menu known for operative worn. It can be truly said that, Illustrations, and especially Hi daej dadlj pMBBM] charac- 
he student, a companion for the sur- 1 ter, all combine to commend it.— Button Med.andSur. Jour. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 



Norris & Oliver's Ophthalmology. 

A Text- book of Ophthalmology. By Wiluam F. Nobbjs,M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology 
id the Univ. of Penna., and Charles A. Olives, M.D., Burgeon to Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Very handsome oclavo, 641 pages, with 357 engravings and 6 colored plates. Cloth, $5.00; leather, $6.00. 
iiallfkd to furnish stu- pen of a respected and recognized authority. The Illus- 
trations far outnumber those of tia contemporaries, whilst 
(he high grade and unbiased opinions or the teachings Km 
to give 11 a rank superior to any would-le competitor 
Wonderfully cheap in price, beautifully printed and eaqul* 
Italy illustrated, the mechanical make-up of the book la all 
Uiat can be desired. Aftera most conscientious and pelns- 
taliing perusal of the work, we unreservedly endorse it u the 
best, the safest and the meet comprehensive volume upon the 
subject that has ever been offend. 



A safe and admirable gulrie, 
dents and practitioners with 
ophthalmology."— John* Hopkini llotpUoi Bulletin. 

The first teat-book of diseases of the eye written by Amer- 
ican authors for American colleges and students. Every 
method of ocular precision that can be of sny clinical 
advantage to the every-day student and the scientific 
observer is offered to tie reader. Rules and procedures 
an made so plain and so evident, that any student can 
easily understand and employ them. It is practical " 



In treatment It can be accepted as from the and Otelogg. 

Nettleship on the Eye. — New (6th) Edition. Just Ready. 

Diseases of the Eye. By Edwabd Nettleship, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon at 8l 
Thomas' Hospital, London. Surgeon to the Royal London (Moot-fields) Ophthalmic Hospital. New (5th) 
American from the sixth English edition, thoroughly revised. With a Supplement on the Detection of 
Color Blindness, by William Thomson, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. In oue 12mo. volume of 521 pages, with 161 illustration!, selections from 
Snellen's test-types and formula;, and 2 colored plates. Cloth, $2.25. 



By far the beat student's text-book on the subject "f npti- 
thnliuol'fjy and is conveniently and concisely arranged.— 
TV Ctitiinu Keattv. 

It has been i (."led by niihilinlnmloglsls generally that 

this work for compactness, l>ractiesllty anil clearness has 
no superior In the English laugusge.— Journal of Medicine 
MMM. 

This well-known manual has been la the bunds of the 



profession for nearly a scon of years. The [resent edition 

therefon contains the latest and best ophthalmologics! 
ideas Of both continents— The Phynelan and Surgeon. 

The most generally adopted of all works on ophthal- 
mology as a college teat-book in America. An eiceUenL 
practical, and aulhoriiative work,— Virginia Medical Sam- 
ilontMy. 



Ballenger & Wippern's Text-Book on Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 

A Pocket Text-Book on Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. By W. L. Bii- 
i.enheh, M.D., Lecturer on Rhinology and Laryngology, and A. G. WlPPBRS.M.D., Clinical In>t ru.-i .t 
on Diseases of the Nose and Throat, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago. In one handsome 
12mo. volume of 400 pages, richly illustrated. Edited by Bess B. Galladdet, M.D. Lea'i Serin of 
Pocket Teit-Book*. See. paoe. SO. 

DeSchweinitz's Toxic Amblyopias. 

The Toxic Amblyopias : Their Symptoms, Pathology and Treatment. By Grosoe E. 

DeSchweinitz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 
Very handsome octnvo, 240 pages, 41 engravings and 9 full-page colored plates. Limited edition. 
De luxe binding, (4.00, net. 

Is of almost equal 

eurolottlst, li 



•1 vision due to poisoning by lead, tobacco, 
many other organic and Inorganic agents, 
a class of disease of wide prevalence and 
nee. Every ophthalmologist will value this 
authoritative guide to the diagnosis and treat- 
e serious and troublesome affecllnns. The 



le general practitioner 
that the visual dlsturb- 
lorely prominent symptoms of systemic coodl- 
ias requiring ctSHtltutiuiial treatment. — The Medial 



Juler's Ophthalmic Science and Practice. — Second Edition. 

A Handbook of Ophthalmic Science and Practice. By Henry E. Jules, F.B.C.S., 

Ophthalmic Surgeon lo St. Mary's Hospital, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 
London. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Tn one handsome octavo volume of 502 page*, 
with 201 engravings, IT colored plates, teet-types and color-blindness test. Cloth, (5.50 ; leather, $0.50. 
The volume Is particularly rich In matter of practical i devoted (o treatment are singularly full, and couched In 
value, such as directions ir,r dlagni-oiniT, use of Instruments, language that cannot fall to be understood.— The Medial 
testing for glasses, for color-blindness, etc. The sections I Age. 

Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose, cioth, j 1.00. s*s .students* Quaseria, page 31. 

CABTSRftFROST'aOPHTHALMlCBtJRGBEY. I2mo., i LAURENCE tND MOON'S HANDY BOOK OF OPH- 
BbSpages, with 91 woodcuts, color-blind nesi lest, test-types THALMIC SURGERY. Second edition. Octavo, ZZ1 psgea, 
andtfoU^andappendliofformulBo. Cloth,, H'Jh. Bee Series I vrVJu 65 lllustratlona Cloth, li.75. 

K*f CUntcat MaBHdU, p. 30. } 
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LARYNGOLOGY AND OTOLOGY. 



JUST READY. 

COAKLEY ON THE NOSE AND THROAT. 






THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE NOSE, THROAT. 

NASOPHARYNX AND TRACHEA. FOR THE USE OF 

STUOENTS AND PRACTITIONERS. 

Bv CORNELIUS G. COAKLEY, M.D., 

Profawrof Lan/n-joiupj in the Unitiersity and ISeltetw. Ifii.^-iinl Mrilir.nl ' '<ilte-jr, Xew York. 
In one 12mo. volume of about 525 pages, with 92 engravings and 2 colored plates. 



rpiIE wide prevalence of diseases of the upper organs of respiration has led to the especial development o( 
-*■ laryngology in America. This completely new manual, by an acknowledged authority, is assured of a 
cordial welcome, both as a text-book and a satisfactory work of reference for practitioners and special isU. 



BaCOtl On the Ear.— Just Ready. 



A Manual of Otology. By Gobham Bacon, A.M., M. D., Professor of Otology in Cornell 
Univcrsiily Medical College, New York. With an Introductory Chapter by Clarence J. Blakb, 
M.D., Professor of Otology in the Rarwd Medical Bchonl, Boston, Mass. In one handsome 12in<>. 
volume of 400 pages, with 109 engravings and a colored plate. Cloth, {2.00, net 

Especially adapted to the needs of Ftudents and ficnenil | every one Interest*] In this growing specialty. It la (He 
peaettttsmm The boos represents largely the HJ cr te n cs b™i manual upon otology. An Intensely practical book for 
of the author. As I>r. Bacon Is one or llic most pruKit-sMw siiidniiior medicine.— Cleretanii Journal aj Medicine. 
otologists in thi* country, the worlc will bo welcomed by I 



Field's Manual of Diseases of the Ear. — Fourth Edition. 

A Manual of Diseases of the Ear. By George P. Field, M.R.C.S., Aural Surgeon s 
Lecturer on Aural Surgery in St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, London. Fourth edition. In ( 
octavo volume of 3i!l [>»ges, with 73 engravings and 21 colored plate*. Cloth, (3.75, 

To those who desire a concise wort on diseases of the ear. . General practitioner, to er 
clear and practical, this manual commends itself in the large clmwof ease* of eaxi 
high est degree. It Is Just such a work as Is aaedad hf ivcry I his province.— 7>« American Prorlilioner and A* 



Burnett on the Ear. — Second Edition. 

The Ear; Its Anatomy, Physiology and Diseases. A Practical Treatise for the Use of 
Medical Students and Practitioners. By Charles H. Burnett, A.M., M.D., Professor of Otology in 
the Philadelphia Polyclinic; President of the American Otuhnjiral Society. Second edition. In one 
handsome octavo volume of 580 pages, with 107 illustrations, doth, $4.00 ; leather, $5.00. 

A clear and terse account of the diseases of the ear and I tical. We can cordially coram 
thetr treatment. The rule* laid down are eminently prue- 1 Medical and Surgical Journal. 



Politzer on Diseases of the Ear. — Third Edition. 

A Text-Book of Diseases of the Ear and Adjacent Organs. By Da. A ham Politzer, 
Imperial- Royal Professor of Aural Therapeutics in the University of Vienna, 

Mackenzie on the Nose and Throat. — Preparing. 

The Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By John Noland Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on 
Laryngology in Johns Hopkins University, Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Nose in the 
University of Maryland, Baltimore. Octavo, richly illustrated. 

Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 

Cloth, f 1.00. See Student* Qui, Stria, page 31. 



THOMPSON ON" STRICTURE OFTHE URETHRA AND I THOMPSON ON THE URINARY ORGANS. Second 
URINARY PISTOL.*:. Third edition OetftVO, BM pages, ] American from the third En»Ai*t\ •sSSmB- <w*s«, ■*»■ 
with 47 engravings and 3 plates. Cloth, W. 90, ' pages, vrttti H> \\\tta««.\nM.. Cu*te,V>-'e>. 
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DENTISTRf, URINARY AND RENAL DISEASES. 



The American Text=Books of Dentistry. 

IN CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMINENT AMERICAN AUTHORITIES. 

Operative Dentistry. Edited by Edward C. Kirk, D.D.S., Professor of Clinical Dentistry, 

University of Pennsylvania, Department of Dentistry. In one handsome octavo volume of 699 pages, 
with 751 engravings. Cloth, (5.50 ; leather, $6.50, net. 

We Dave only the highest praise for this valuable work. 
It ts replete in every particular, n* It surpasses anything or 
the kind heretofore attempted, and we can heartily recom- 
mend It to the profession.— TV OMo Dental Journal, 

Will be used us a teit-hook in all the schools throughout 
America. Of great value to the practitioner. None who 



and practical nil] be without ll.~ Pacific Slomaluieyical 

Systematic, scientific, and comprehensive. i( srtll in 
quest I on ably take rank as the leading ten-book on i i[.m- 
Htb I ministry.— 1km* aj Inurttl. 



PrOSthetlC DenttStry. Edited by Charles J. Essia, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Mechanical 

Dentistry and Metallurgy, Department of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In oue 
octavo volume of 7(50 pages, with 983 engravings. Cloth, $6.00; leather, $7.00. Net. Jwd liaulg. 



No more tlMHuaaJh ptotUttku will lie found 
Id any country.— The International Ihnuit .;.■■!.■ n 

Very much the best in its line to our literatur 
and edited hy mastersin their art. It Is up to da 
particular —Dominion Denial Journal. 

The editor and his collaborators have present 
can be regarded as really essential In an accep 



ner. As a tent-book on Prosihe 
step in advance, of anything tl 
subject.— 7V Dental Ctwnvt. 

illustration) far surpass anything 



■Dentistry it Is .decided 



i PnMhatte Dcmtsrry. The 



Burchard's Dental Pathology and Therapeutics.— Just Ready. 

A Text- Book of Dental Pathology, Therapeutics and Pharmacology. Being a Treatise on 
the Principles and Practice of Dental Medicine. By Henry H. Bl'hciiard, M.D., D.D.S., Special 
Lecturer on Denial Pathology and Tliernjieuti'-s at the Philadelphia Dental College, Philadelphia. In 
one handsome octavo volume of 575 pages, with 371 engravings and 2 colored plates. Cloth, $5.00; 
leather, $6.00, net 

handicapped 



Teachers as well as students hi 
their work for lack of a suitable 
We believe that this need tins been adequately met in the 
work of Dr. Burchard. It is a faithful reflection ot the 
present state of the talOWladgl of tlie subject, and its method 
of exposition la In accord with the rational basis upon 



which the structure Of modem imthology i» Icing rapidly 

In the treatment of tin* subject the method rnniw] by 
the author in logirul and sequential. The work isaralu- 
ulile teil-bonk on nsubji-i'i whirli has licrciolore not bren 
adequately represented. — Drntal Cbimoj. 



The American System of Dentistry. 

The American System of Dentistry. In Treatises by Various Authors. Edited by Wilbcb 
F. Litch, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry, Materia Medial and Therapeutics in the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. In three very handsome octavo volumes containing about 3'2W 
pages, with 1873 illustrations and full-page plates. Per volume, cloth, $6.00; leather, $7.00; half- 
morocco, gilt top, $8.00. For aale by subscription oniy. 



some en. ugh to 
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igh and hand- 1 him In the right track, while the profession w 
■y of dentistry. Incalculable lienefll from it.— Odonlographle Jan 
hi in nud keep I 



Black on the Urine. 

The Urine in Health and Disease, and Urinary Analysis, Physiologically and Patho- 
logically Considered- By D. Campbell Black, M.D., L.R.C.S., Professor of Physiology, Ander- 
son College Medical School. In one 12mo. volume of 256 pages, with 73 engravings. Cloth, $2.75. 



IMI1KKT-' I'ii.MTICA!, Tit KiTlsE "N rilT'.AI'.Y ANH MR. Professor of Genlla-Orina 



RENAL DISEASES IS'U'lilN'. I K1NARY DEPOaiTS. 
By Sir William Kobbhis. MR, lecturer in Medlf 
tin: MaTii'hesti-r School .if Mi-diciiiu.cte. Fourth An 
from the fourth London edition. Octavo, 000 page: 
81 Illustration!. Cloth. St.50. 
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Chicago Polyclinic. 

GROSS ONTBE B 
URETHRA. Third edition. In one octavo volume of &;» 
pages, with 1T0 tllusiratlons. Cloth, H.5Q. 

COLEMAN'S DENTAL SURGERY AND PATHOLOOr 
Revised by Thomas C, Stillwaosh, M.D.. D.D.S. Octavo, 
~ 1,13.25. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES, IMPOTENCE. STERILITf, ETC. 25 

Taylor on Venereal Diseases. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Diseases. By Robert W. Taylor, A.M., 
M.B., Clinical Professor of Venereal Diseases in the College of Physicians and Burgeons, New York. 
In one very handsome octavo volume of 1002 pagu-i, with 230 engravings anil 7 colored iilales. I Intli, 
?5.00; leather, $0.00, nel. 



By long odds the best work on vcnc 
p.«-ible infiinniitlcTi thai could be ilei 
of these diseases will be found In this 
—LtmUrilie Medical Monthly. 

Decidedly the most important and authoritative treatise 
on venereal diseases In English. Noteworthy fur the «ihi- 
lion which tin! tit'cu devoted tu j i.m In il'jtry in relation In its 
practical applications.— Atw. Jour. o/Uie Jfcrfirof Scifflrri. 

The best work on venereal diseases In the English lan- 
guage. Every physician who desires a complete and rell 
able library on the subject of 1 1 lllllfl diseases should 
obtain Taylor's work.— St. ioiiis Jfrd. ami Surg. Juan\ai. 



In the observation n:A trvntnii ut .if venerea] diseases 
his experience has ijeen gmlm probably tliau that of any 
other practitioner of this comment. -X. Y. tied. J„urn. 

The clearest, mitt utibiiiwl mi' I itMj- presented treatise 
tu yet published on this vast subject — 77it itedlcnl Xeici. 

It meets the highest expectations. The subjects of gonor- 
rhica. chancroid and all the virieiies of syphilis are con- 
sidered. The exposition of Hie subject is clear, distinct 
and broad, and is marked by practicality anil rational 
' trcatmnt nothing has been neglected, 
.use of our knowledge of Ihe venereal 
Sijiifoi Review. 



Taylor on Sexual Disorders in the Male and Female. 

A Practical Treatise on Sexual Disorders in the Male and Female. By Robert W. 
Tayix>r, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Venereal Diseases, Collage i'f Phjtidixm ami Bnisjjao ns , New 
York. In one octavo volume of about 500 pages, with about 100 engravings and S colored plates. 

liayden on Venereal Diseases. New (2d) Ed. Just Ready. 

A Manual of Venereal Diseases. By Jambs R. Hayden, M. D., Chief of Venereal Clinic 

and Instructor in Venereal Diseases, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. New (2d) edition. 
In one 12mo. volume of 304 pages, with 61 engravings. Cloth, $1.50, net. 

Covers the entire subject of venereal ili*jLis.-s in* manner I essential information ahout the thn>e venereal diseases, 
which Is eminently sale and practical. It Is practical, eon- gonorrhcea. Die chancroid and syphilis. In the matters; of 
else and deflnltoand of sufficient fulness to be satisfactory, dlagnieb. and treatment It 1* particularly thorough, and 
— CJitcaffo Oinicat Rct-iew. may be relied upon as a guide in the management of this 

This work gives In a compact form all of the practically I class of diseases— Novihiretiern Lancet. 

Like's Gen ito- Urinary and Venereal Diseases. — Preparing. 

A Pocket Text- Book of Genito Urinary and Venereal Diseases. By Sylvan H. Like*, 
M.D., Demonstrator of Pathology and Lecturer on Gen! to- Urinary Surgery, College of Physicians and 
Surgeon", Baltimore, Md. In one handsome Una volume of about 300 pages. Edited by Bern B. 
Gallaudet, M.D. Lea's Stria of Pocket Text- Books. Set page SO. 

Fuller on Male Sexual Disorders. 

Disorders of the Sexual Organs in the Male. By Eugene Fcller, M.D., Instructor in 

Venereal and Genito- Urinary Diseases, New York Post-Gradmti Medical School. In one very handsome 
octavo volume of 238 pages, with 25 engravings and 8 full-page plates. Cloth. $2.00. 

His treatment, founded upon a grasp of the whole I first encounters the oasesof thlsebaracter. It treats as real 
nltilect. can lie regarded with confidence by those to whom a class of eases too often ridiculed as imaginary by regular 
this large class of cases apply for relief. The work Is of physicians. — The Ohio Medieat Journal. 
value to the physician In general practice, as It is he who I 

Taylor's Clinical Atlas of Venereal and Skin Diseases. 

A Clinical Atlas of Venereal and Skin Diseases: Including Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Treatment By Robeht W. Taylor, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Venereal Diseases in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. In one large folio volume, H 1 18 inches, comprising 
58 beautifully colored plates with 213 figures, and 431 pages of text with 85 engravings. Half Russia, 
f27.00 ; half Turkey Morocco, $28.00. For tale by subscription only. 

Gen ito- Urinary and Venereal Diseases. 

Cloth, $1.00. See Students' (Jau Series, page 31. 
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Hyde on the Skin.— New (Fourth) Edition. 

A Practical Treatise OH Diseases of the Skin. For the use of Students and Practitioners. 
By J. Nbviss Hyde, A.M., M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Venereal Disease) in Rush Medial 
College, Chicago. New (fourth) edition. In one octavo volume of 815 pages, with 110 engravings 
and 12 full-page plates, 4 of which are colored. Cloth, £3.25 ; leather, $6.56 ; half- morocco, $G.75. 



DISEASES OE THE SKIN. 



throughout is sound as noil as practical. We recommend 
the book cordially. The tul^acl li appnacbad fmmasci- 
entlflc standpoint, with full appreciation of the pnu-tleal 
therapeutical side or tbe matter. — TV American Journal ef 
Hit Molicnl Scienca. 

We commend It heartily to student* an'1 pmctUkMOB M 
a full, scientific and reasonable work on the subject of 
which It treats.— TV Oinada Lancet. 

A standard authority, not only to the specialist but (o the 
general practitioner — TV International llftieal XaowtHt. 

Tho very foremost of practical works on dermatology. 
—Pilubnrij Medical Review. 






An exceedingly compart work, written in clear, concise 
style, and complete. Every rcil advance that has oc- 
curred since the publication of the but edition has been 
recotrnlie"!. Professor Hyde Is one of the foremost Amer- 
ican dermatologists am! teachers, am) he has been able to 
Imprc-s upon his book the stamp of experience with a 
clearness that makes it of the highest service as a practical 
guide as well as a telt-boot — The Ohio Medical Journal 

A safe guide For 1 h n 1 1 nu.lr;]i.-:i:i'l iinictltionera, either gen- 
eml or special, and particularly docs It adapt itself to the 
use of dennatolotrLrts.— Buffalo Mcdicnt and Surgical Jnumnl. 

A complete exposition of our knowledge of cutaneous 
medicine as it exists to-day. Tbe teaching Inculcated 

Hardaway's Manual of Skin Diseases. NEW <** *J&?^5!R eDmoN - 

Manual of Skin Diseases. With Special Reference to Diagnosis and Treatment. For (he Use 
of Students and General Practitioners. By W. A. IIardaivay, M.D., Professor of Skin Diseases in the 

Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, New (2d ] edition entirely re-written and much enlarged. In 
otiel2ino, volume of 500 pages, with 40 illustrations and 2 colored plutes. Cloth, $2.2-5, net. 

The present edi lion has been entirely rewritten and much 1 experience. His gtenl strength Is In diagnosis, descrip- 
enlarged. This Is probably the best of all the small books [ions of lesions ami especially In Imlli—il — AdtaM 

to reeonimcnd iii hiuknit- urn! pm 'titionen, Frubably no Jfrd feaf /aurnaf. 
one of our dermatologists has hail a wider every -day clinical I 

Jackson's Handbook of Skin Diseases. — New Ed. Just Ready. 

The Ready -Reference Handbook of Diseases of the Skin, liy Georoe Thomas Jackbos, 

M.D., Professor of Dermatol.. y. Won ism's Medii-il ' 'nil ego of the New York Infirmary, and in the Medical 
Department of the University of Vermont New (3d) edition. In one 12mo. volume of 637 pages, with 
75 illustrations and a colored plate. Cloth, $2.50, nef. 

As a manual fur students, and a reference-guide for the 
practitioner, it is unexcelled. Tbe new mailer in thlsedi- 
tlou Is important and well chosen. — 7V Brookltt Medical 
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rlennatnlofcical advances miuie 
le second edition ate rully pre- 
lemea, ami mucn new matter and several illustration* 
have been odded. Students will find U 
adapted to their needs, and gcncntl pm | | 
herein contained Just the dermatologies! knowledge they 
sect -McmphU Medical Monthly. 

Grindon's Dermatology. — Shortly. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Skin Diseases. By Joseph Grinpok, M.D., Professor of Der- 
matology, St. Louis Medical College, St Louis. In one handsome 12mo. volume of 350 page*, fully 
illustrated. Edited by Behs B. Gallaudet, M.D. Lea's Series of Pocket Text-Boob. 8 

Pye-5mith on Diseases of the Skin. 

A Handbook of Diseases of the Skin. By P. H. Pye-Ssitth, M.D., F.R.s., Physician to 
Guy's Hospital, London. 12mo., 407 pages, with 2G illustrations, 18 of which are colored. Cloth, $2.00. 

Morris on the Skin. New (2d) Edition. Just Ready. 

Diseases of the Skin. An Outline of the Principles and Practice of Dermatology. By 
Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Skin Department, St, Mary's Hospital, London. New 
(2d) and revised edition. In one 12mo. volume of 601 pages, with 10 chroroo- lithographic plates and 
2G engravings. Cloth, $3.25, net, 

Jamieson on Diseases of the Skin. — Third Edition. 

Diseases of the Skin. A Manual for Students and Practitioners. By W. Atuit Jamiook, 
M.D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin, School of Medicine, Edinburgh. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Octavo, 658 pages, with woodcut and 9 double-] uige chromo- lithographic plates. Cloth, (o.OO. 

Diseases of the Skin, 



mi 



Cloth, (LOO. See -SlwWts Quia Series, page 31. 
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Dudley's Gynecology. 



A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Gynecology. By E. C. Dudley, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Gynecology in the Chicago Medical College, Chicago. In one very handnomc octavo 
volume of 652 pages, with 422 illustrations, of which 47 are in colore, and 2 full-page colored plates. 
Clolh, 15.00; leather, $6.00; half-morocco, $6.50. NtL 

Instead of el ring a compcniiiuniofthe methods of others, upon [he tnoat approved principles and pmetiec, with the 
sjiih; nl u hich lire icrtalnly of doubtful value. the author cii-Iumuti of nhaicver is without a hasteof putholotiii' i.il>- 
ha* taken us inio liia confidence and haa given us ihow serration or carefully observed eiperlence. Tlic illustra- 
iBctbodsuhi. Ii In; hi« foil m I rellnhle anrl of value. 1 1 Ins- tlons are abundant and of exi/cllcnl 'election. .Many am 
Iratloni are abundant, and there is an unusually large pro- frum original drawings. The lawk can be safely reuora- 
portlon of original pictures.— The SI. Louis Medical ami mended as a complete and reliable exposition of the prln- 
Surgieat Journal. clplea and practice of modem gynecology.— International 

A now book by a teacher of wide experience, founded Medical Magazine. 

Davenport's Gynecology. New (3d) Edition. Just Ready. 

Diseases of Women : a Manual of Gynecology. Designed especially for the Use of Students 
and General Practitioners. By Francis H. Davenport, M.D., Assistant Professor of Gynecology in the 
Medical Department of Harvard University, Boston. New (3d) revised and enlarged etlilion. In one 
handsome 12nw. volume, 3S7 pages, with 150 illustrations. Cloth, $1.75, net. 

Dr. Davenport haa the happy faculty of aelectlluj just iisdc.i-riljcrlliyihcauthorfonuaniiwconimendablefeature 
those points In gynecological therapeutic* nnd mrgery | of the book, and aptly deal with a department of practice 
which the student and Junior practitioner most stand in i of which the average physician Is lamentably ignorant, 
need of knowing, and presenta these principles in a clear. The book can be highly commended.— The Medical Agt. 
concise and thorough manner. The minutiie of office work I 

The American Systems of Gynecology and Obstetrics 

IN TREATISES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Gynecology, edited hy Matthew D. Mann, A.M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
in the Medical Department of the University of BuHalo; and Obstetrics, edited by Barium Cooke Hirst, 
M.D, Professor of Obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In four very handsome 
octavo volumes, containing 8813 pages, 1092 engravings and 8 plates. Per volume: Cloth, $5.00; 
leather,$6.00; half Russia, $7,00. For nale by subscription only. Addreet the Pubtiikert. 

These volumes are tlie contributions of the most eminent I theory, methods and results is presented to our fullest need, 
gentlemen of this country In these department* of the pro- Asa work of general reference, it will be found remarkably 
fesaion. Bach contributor presents a monograph upon bis full and ItutnictlvB In every direction of inquiry.— Tlie 
special topic, so that everything In the way or history, I Qottetrie Oaiette. 

Emmet's Gynecology. — Third Edition. 

The Principles and Practice of Gynecology. For the use of Students anil Practitioners 
of Medicine. By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D., Surgeon to the Woman's Hospital, New York, 
etc Third edition, thoroughly revised. In one large and very handsome octavo volume of 880 pages, 
with 150 illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 ; leather, $0.00. 

Gynecology. aolh> «. LOft g^ SwfcnM . q^, &rira> ^, 31 

Tait's Diseases of Women and Abdominal Surgery. 

Diseases of Women and Abdominal Surgery. By Lawson Tait, F.B.C.S., Professor of 

Gynecology in Queen's College, Birmingham, late President of the British Gynecological Society, Fellow 
of the American Gynecological Society. Volume I., 654 pages, 63 engravings and 3 plates, Clolh, $3.00. 

May's Manual of Diseases of Women. — Second Edition. 

A Manual of the Diseases Of Women, Being a Concise and Systematic Exposition of the 
Theory Bin! Practice of Gynecology. By Charles IT. May, M.D., late Home Surgeon to Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York. Second edition, edited by L. S. Rah, M.D., Attending Gynecologist at the 
Harlem Hospital, New York. In one 12mo. volume of 300 pages, With 31 illustrations. Cloth, $1.75, 



HODGE ON DISEASES OF WOMEN. Second edition. 
Octavo, MB pagra, with original ill uslrat Ions. Cioth. ti.K. 

WEST ON THE DISEASES Of WOMEN. Third edi- 
tion. Octavo, St.! page". Cloth. *l.7t.; leather, «. 75. 



DUB OH ['[."EASES OF WOMEN. Octasoof 5; 
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Thomas & Munde on Women.— sixth Edition. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Women. By T. Gajllakd Tbdhas, H.D., I.LD., 
Emeritus Professor of Diseases of Women in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, and 
Paul F. Munde, M.D., Professor of Gynecology in the New York Polyclinic Sixth edition, 

thoroughly revised and rewritten. Handsome octavo of 834 pages, with 347 illustrations. Cloth, *5.00 
leather, fG.OO. 



The In;* l practical treatise on tbe subject In the English 
language. It is the best text-book we know, and will be 
of especial value to the general practitioner as well as to 
the specialist. The Illustrations, many of which are new. 
are particularly clear and atlraetlve.— Bottom Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

This work has already gone through Ave targe editions, 
and has been translated Into French, German, Spanish 
ami Italian. It has been thoroughly revised and brought 



up to date. Many new Illustrations have been added, and 
tbe text baa been Increased by the addition of i 
chapters. The distinctive features of the work, wl 
made It so attractive when Bret issued, have been retained, 
so that It continues to be the most practical and at t 
same time tbe most complete treatise upon the subject 
print, tbe changes that have been made only Inrreasi 
Its value.— The Archiva of Qynaalogt, ObiWrfci and ft) 



Crockett's Gynecology.— shortly. 



A Pocket Text-Book of Diseases of Women. By Moxtoomebt A. Crockett, a. B. , Mil, 

Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical Gynecology, Medical Department, University of Buffalo, 
N. Y. In one handsome 12mo. volume of about 350 pages, amply illustrated. Edited by Bern B. 
Gallaudet, M.D. Lea' t Stria of Potkei Teit-Boola. See page SO. 



Sutton on the Ovaries and Tubes. 

Surgical Diseases of the Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes, including Tubal Pregnancy. 
By J. Bland Sutton, F.R.C.8., Assistant Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, London. In one square 
octavo volume of 544 pages, with 119 engravings and 5 colored plates. Cloth, (3.00. 

needs Just such 



This Is not a book to be read and then shelved ; It Is one 
to be studied. It Is uot based upon hypotheses but upon 
facts It makes pathology iiwilih!, an. I Inculcates a prac- 
tice based upon pathology. It Is succlm't. y.i-t Mi..r.,n;.'h : 
practical, yet scientific : conservative, yet bold. It is prob- 
ably on tbe table of all gynecologists ; but It Is not for 



them alone -, the general practitioni 
book. It will be or Immense service I 
pelvic disease!, and will assuredly open his eyes to the pro- 
gress made by conscientious, painstaking workers like Dr. 
Button In the Held of pathology and differential diagnosis, 
— International Medical Magaxine. 



Jewett's Essentials of Obstetrics. 

Essentials of Obstetrics. By Charles Jewett, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics ii 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. In one 12rao. volume of 868 pages, with S( 
engravings nud 3 colored plates. Cloth, $2. 25. 

Conciseness and clearness are kept constantly In view. I work this volume will prove exceedingly sa 
while throughout a systematic and logical arrangement or Is well Illustrated, most of the Illustrations being n 
subjects has been observed. For tbe beginner In obstetrical I CBtumtnu Medical Journal, 



King's Manual of Obstetrics. — Seventh Edition. 

A Manual of Obstetrics. By A. F. A. King, II. P., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
Women in the Medical Department of the Columbian University, Washington, D.C., and in t 
University of Vermont, etc. New (7th) edition. In one 12mo. volume of 573 pages, with 223 illus- 
trations. Cloth, (2.50. 



The student world, particularly, seems thoroughly c 
Ten-Hi j t with the merits of this manual, for there is < 
talnlv no work u|xm otistetrii's more in demand by ihi 
This seventh edition has been thoroughly revised in 
ehdeavur to represent recent advances lu tta subject, special 
attention being devoti ' 
Increased in sire, an< 
added to Its already rich store. — Mrmphit Medical Monthly. 

If one examines th.s book there is no reason to wotide 



at Its popularity. From first lo finish It Is thoroughly prac- 
tical, concise In exprunion, well illustrated, aud Includes 
a statement of nearly every fact of importance dtacuaed 
1 it obstetric treatises or cyclopedias. Its arrangement, too. 
Is progressive, which makes It roo*t rattaldsj f t ,r Die (Haas, 
room. Tbe well arranged Index renders the book u»nil 
to the practitioner who la In haste to refresh bis memory 
or lo learn a Tact. This edition Is up to date.— llrjnsU 
Med. Semi- Monthly , 






CONTJIES PRACTICAL TKEAT1SE ON THE DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN. Sixth edition. Octavo, 779 pages. Cloth, 
$5.25 ; leather, *6.2S. 

WEST ON SOME DISORDERS OF THE NERV008 BTB- 
TKM IN CHILDHOOD. 12mo.. 137 pages. Cloth, fi.OO. 



PARRY ON EXTRA-UTERINE PREGNANCY. Octavo, 
272 pages. Cloth, #2.50. 

RAMSBOTHAM'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 8vo.,M>] 
61 plates and 43 woodcuts. Leather. |7. 
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Jewett's Practice of Obstetrics.-^Just Ready. 

The Principles and Practice Of Obstetrics. By Eminent Authors. Edited by Charles 
Jewftt, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in the Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. In one 
handsome octavo volume of 763 pages, with 441 engravings in black and colore and 22 full-page i'iIhim] 
plates. Cloth, 5>. 00; leiiher, $6.r0; half-morocco, 1 6. 50. NtL 

This new work covers the whol 
anil cognate bronchia as nudarelood a 



i the whole subject of obstetrlca 
.derstood and practised by the 
as to-day. The plan of the vol- 
ume l.i him i>le and lntellicible and the aR-lgnment of chap- 
ten shows the editor's critical knowledge of the attain 
mentaofeaeh man and his ability to secure the beat talent 
The leading colleges are well represented. In the list of 
Million*, which fact liespcaks 



the book in the student world, hut it is equally a guide 
for the general physician and a reference book for the 
specialist. The subject being peculiarly one of practice 
haa been treated with that end always In view. The 
especial Importance of Illustrations in obstetric teaching 
has led to the inclusion of a singularly rich series of 
engravings and plates In black and colon — The pacific 
Medical Journal. 



Davis' Obstetrics. 

A Treatise on Obstetrics, For Students and Practitioners. By Edward P. Davis, 
A.M., M.D, Professor of Obstetrics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Infancy in the Philadelphia Polyclinic. In one very handsome octavo volume of 54t> 
pages, with 217 engravings and BO full -page plates in colors and monochrome. Cloth, (5.00; leather, $6.00. 



From a practical stand -point the work is all that could be 
desired. A thoroughly sdenlllk and brilliant treatise on 
otsrtelrlcs.— Jfedieoi Kcut. 

It represents the most advanced practice of modern inid- 
wifeiy.— Stuhville Journal o/ Medicine and Surgery. 

A work nneijiialu-d In ■'ici-n.-nc. The method Is original 
and comprehensive 



of great importance not met with In the text-books 
In use. such as the repair ut" lin. rmi.ins and Injuries, the 
care of the mother, of the Infant, the jurisprudence ol mid- 
wifery, etc. — The Chicago Clinical Review. 

All in all. It Is the book wanted by doctors who do obstet- 
ric practice.— Virginia Med. Semi-MontMg. 



i the scope includes cognate si 

Evans' Obstetrics.— Preparing. 

A Pocket Text- Book of Obstetrics. By David J. Evass,M.D., Demonstrator of Obstetrics 
in Md lill University, Faculty of Medicine, Montreal. In one handsome 12mo. volume of about 350 
pages, amply illustrated. Edited by Bkbn B. Gauvatjdet, M.D. Lea's SerUi of Pocket Text Boots. 
Sc* pant 30, 

Parvin's Obstetrics.— Third Edition. 

The Science and Art of Obstetrics. By Theophit.d8 Parvus, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 

Obstetrics and the Dbteaaea of Women and Children in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Third 
edition. In one very handsome octavo volume of 677 pages, with 267 engravings and 2 colored plales. 
(.loth, ft 25; leather, $5.25. 

It ranks second to none in the English Language. — i The problems of obstetric science and art are handled 
Annala •■/ Gynecology and Pediatry. in a maaterly way. and one feels that the treatment of any 

Parvln"s classical work OCOPptos the (root rank of mod. given subject has been as thorough as the aggregate of 
em tenl-booka— -YaiAi*Zfe Joum, -if Med, ami Sur. 1 modern science will admit.— Medicine. 

Playfair's /Midwifery. —New (9th) Edition. 

A Treatise on the Science and Practice of Midwifery. By W. 8. Playfair, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Emeritus Professor of Obstetric Medicine in King's College, London, and Examiner in Mid- 
wifery lo the I'lm-iTMiicH of Cambridge and London. Seventh American from the ninth English uliii-n. 
In one very handsome octavo volume of 700 pages, with 207 engravings and 7 plates. Cloth, $3.75; 
leather, $4.75, 



s very doubtful If any text-book of obstotnes ts ; 
widely u-ed as Playlalr's. Few men receive a media 
degree wilhrait knuvring more or less of thlfl work Tb 
treatise la complete in every respect, a search through 1 
paces falling to discover any topic not considered in deta 



Juurn-il if iitdieinc. 
ObstetriCS. C1(lthi $ lm See Studentf Quiz Serict, page 31. 



There la no question of the position Ptan/alr'i Midwifery 
ivctipics in the luiii.' li-l "I works on (bis Important branch 
of medicine. TonolicUercoUN.'-'llor could theembamuaed 
scciiii'hcur apply lor advice and ani dance. This edition 
is mure complete than any of its predecessors, containing 
more on bacteriology and embryology. This book cannot be 
!i> i st ronirly recom mended.— NcwOrltani Med.andSHr.Jonr. 






HERMAN'S FIRST LINES TV MIDWIFERY. ]2mo„ 198 
pages, with m illustrations. Cloth. 11.25. See StudenW 
8 rut of Manuals, page HO. 

LANDI3 ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LABOR AND 
OFTIIF. LYl.VTi-IN PERIOD. lJmo., 334 pages, with W 
Ulualratlnns. Cloth, II. 75. 

BARNES' SYSTEM OF OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY. THEORETICAL ANI' CLINICAL For the 
and [lie Practitioner. By Rohfiiv Baknes, M.D., 



and Fsncourt Bab™, M.D. Octavo, BVi pages, HI illus- 
trations. Cloth, (5.00; leather, «.00. 

WrNCKEl.'S COMF1. CTE TREATISE ON T11E PATH- 
OLOOY AND TREATMENT OF CHILDBED. For Stu- 
dents and Practitioners. Translated from the second Ger- 
man edit ion. by J. R. Ckadivick, M.D. In OH octavo vol- 
ume of 4X1 pages. Cloth, 14.00. 

TANNER ON PREGNANCY. Octavo, 490 pages, colored 
plates, IS cuts. Cloth, H.35. 
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Smith "OH Children— Eighth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By J. Lewis Smith, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. 
Eighth edition, thoroughly revised and rewritten and much enlarged. Handsome octavo of 983 {ago, 
with 273 illustrations and 4 full-page plates. Cloth, $4.50 ; leather, (5.50. 






! 



Op to date In every particular, foremost among American I booli with which we are acquainted . An extendi re tafr 
works. Tnilj the most evenly balanced, deal In descrlp- Inry has been added,— American Oync. and Obstet Jmt. 
lion and thorough in detail of any or the hooka published A treatise which In every respect can more than hold IB 
in thii country oo this subject.— Medical Fnrtuiahtlij own against any other work treating of the tame subject. 

The volume is the most complete and satisfactory text- I — American Mcdtco-Sursieat Bulletin, 

Williams on Children.-Just Ready. 

Medical Diseases of Children. By DAWBOH Williams, M.D., Physician to the East London 

Hospital for Children. In one 12mo. volume of 629 pages, with 18 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50, net. 

The descriptions of symptoi 
disease are given the symptoi 

Thomson on Children.— Just Ready. 

A Guide to the Clinical Examination and Treatment of Sick Children. By Joan 

Thomson, M.D., Extra Physician to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, London"; Lecturer on Disease* 
of Children, Edinburgh School of Medicine. In one crown 8vo. volume of 350 pages, with 52 illustra- 
tion*, Cloth, $1.75, net. 

In Ibb) admirable wf.rk ihe miliar! is niiproai'lied from a | encroach npon am- existing work. It contains many thlnes 
purely cllnlea I stand- pn I iit. It differs from anything that not to Is found In the text-books, and is practical in IBs 
has yet appeared upou disease* of children, and does not I extreme.— Areata of Pediatries. 

Tuttle's Diseases of Children.-Just Ready. 

A Pocket Text-Book of Diseases of Children. By Geohqe M. Tuttle, M.D., Attending 
Physician to Si. Luke's Hospital, Martha Parsons' Hospital for Children and Bethesda Found ling 
Asylum, St. Luuis, Mo. In one handsome 12mo. volume with about 350 pages, with 6 plates. 
Edited by Bern B. Gallaitdet, M. D, Lea's Stria of Pocket Teil-Boala. See below. 

Diseases of Children. cioth.n.oo. see a«/™w Q«ts &nea, p. 31. 

Lea's Series of Pocket Text=Books 

COVERS the entire domain or medicine in sixteen volumes of 350 to 450 pages each, written by teachers in 
leading American medical colleges. Issued under the editorial supervision of Bern B Gallaudet, M P., 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Thoroughly modern and authoritative, concise and 
clear, amply illustrated with engravings ami plates, handsomely printed and bound. The certainty of wide 
appreciation, both aa text-books for students and reference works fur practitioners, is shown in the very low 
prices ut which the volumes are issued. The series is constituted as follow*: 

Anatomy (preparing), FhjBiolo^y (shortly). Chemistry and Physics (shortly), Histology and Pathology 
(shortly). Materia Medico, Therapeutics, Medical Pharmacy, Prescription Writing and Medical Latin (Jaal 
ready), Practice (just ready). Diagnosis (shortly), Nervous and Mental Diseases (jnsl ready), Surgery (prepar- 
ing), Gen ilo- Urinary and Venerea! Diseases (preparing), Skin Diseases ( preparing). Eye, Ear, Nose and Tinut 
(preparing). Obstetrics (shortly), Gynecology (shortly). Diseases of Children (just ready). Bacteriology and 
Hygiene '(shortly). For further details see under respective subjects in this catalogue. Special circular free 
on application. 

Student's Series of Manuals. 

A Series ol Manuals, (-it- the use of stmii-ntk im I I'riu-ti tinners uf M.slieluc and gunrerv. written by eminent Teal* 
or Examiners, and Issued In jmcket-ije IIitui v..liinies«r 300 to 540 pages, richly Illustrated. The following volumes 
now ready: Luff's Manual of Chemistry, K; Hekman's First Liner in MMunfcry. 11.25; Bill's Cosipatnfin- Anato .... 
and Phenology, 12; Gould's Surgical Diarrnasi*. ft!; RoBinTsoJt's Pligiiotogicat Physics. Si: Brucs's Materia Mntica awl 
TneraniuOes (sixth edition), II .an, net; Clark* and Lock wood's Dissector's ManualA ILK); Ralfk's Cllnteal (?"■"*•?. 
11.50; Treves' Surgimt Applied Anatomy, ft!; I'eiter's Surgical Paiholopy, 12; and Kluh's Elements of Histology '""'■ 
edition), 12.00, net. 

Series of Clinical Manuals. 

• monographs on lm>>runt flinn-.il Mibjeets In n cheap and portable form The in' 
»'•■ freelv i[ln-.ir;,re.|. Tlie r-illiiwiiiir volume* are now ready ; Voim K' ■ 

■..'-,. Maihh on the Joints, *-' ' >« i ■ ■ 
*rattuwan<i DisUKatians.fi-, and Savage on Insanity and Attttd Xeisnsa, ti. 
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Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence. — New Edition. Just Ready. 

A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence- By Alfred S. Taylor, M.D., Lecturer on Medical 
Jurisprudence and Chemistry in Guy' a Hospital, London. New American from twelfth English edition. 
Thoroughly revised by Clark Bell, Esq., of the New York Bar. In oneoutavu volume of 831 pages, 
with 54 engravings and 8 full-page plates. Cloth, |4.50; leather, $5.50. 



. .. n upholds fully the reputation 
by its predecessors, which have always been considered final 
authority by the courts of all English-speaking countries, a 
(act that is of very sreat Importance for medical men. No 
other work has attained so hixti astandarl in tlili respect. 
Mo work of thin character that has ever emanated from the 
press la so complete and thorough lu it* consideration or 
[mis. mini;.- TV Mr-Ural Age. 

It la the authority accepted as final by the courts of all 
English-speaking countries. This is the important consid- 
eration for medical men. since in the event, more or lots 



certain to follow, of their being summoned as expert* or 
witnesses In medico-legal matters, it strongly behooves 
Ihem to be prepared according to the principles and prac- 
tice everywhere accepted. The work will be found to be 
thorough, authoritative anil tnoilern.— Alt/niiy I.'i'i' JiurnnL 

To the student, aa to the physician, we would say, get 
Thjrinr first, and then add aa mean? and Inclination enable 
you,— American Practitioner anil ,V«™. 

Probably the best work on the subject written in the 
English language. The work has been thoroughly revised 
and Is up to date.— Paeife MadteoJ Journal. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Poisons in Relation to Medical Jurisprudence and Medicine. Third American, from the 
third and revised English edition. Iu one large octavo volume of 788 pages. CIoth,$5.50: leather, (6.50. 

The Students' Quiz Series. 

Written by prominent 
d abreast of the day. 
MininatiiiiLS, and they will alao 
the latest knowledge, Hand- 
Anatomy lOattlt A'nmier), H.18. Physiology, SI. Chemistry and Physics. !1. Histology, Pattlolo«y 
and Bacteriology, 81. Materia Medic* and Therapeutics, Si. Practice of Medicine, Including Ner- 
vous Diseases. M. Surgery ( J>>i<M« A'amber). 11.75. Qeni to- Urinary and Venereal Diseases, i). Diseases 
□( the Skin. fl. Diseases of the Bye, Ear. Throat and Nose, SI Obstetrics, Si. Gynecology, SI. 
Diseases of Children, 1 1. 

Hartshorne's Conspectus of the Medical Sciences. 

A Conspectus Of the Medical Sciences. Containing Handbooks on Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Materia Mediea, Practice of Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics. By Hen BY Hartsbobnk, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 12mo., 1028 pages, with 477 illustrations. Cloth, $4.2-5 ; leollter, $5, 

Lea's History of the Auricular Confession and Indulgences. 

A History of the Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church. By 
Henry Charles Lea, I.I, h. In three octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. Per volume, 

cloth, (3.00. Complete Work Now Realty 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Superstition and Force: Essays on the Wager of Law, The Wager of Battle, The 
Ordeal and Torture. By Henry Chaulks Lea, LL.D. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Royal 12mo., 62i> pages. Cloth, JJ2.75. 

Both abroad anil at home the work has been accepted as I eihausteu. We should like to see it made a tent-book In 
a standani authority. The known enidlUnn and fidelity mi law schools ainl prescribed course lor admission to the 
of the author ate guarantees that all possible original bar.— Legal InleUigenetr. 
sources of information have been not only consulted but . 

Chapters from the Religious History of Spain. In one 12mo. vol. of 522 pages. Cloth, (2.50. 

The width, depth and thoroughness of iweardi which l historian the Inquisition has yet found ate here applied to 
have earned Br. 1-ea a high European place as tho aUtat I some side-lames of that great subject.— London Antiquary. 

The Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary. In one octavo volume of 221 pages, with a 
fronl apiece. Cloth, f2.50. 

Few medieval documents, says the editor, have seemed t 858 cases of penance la extremely varied and suggestive.— 
so instructive in so many ways. In truth, Ibis collectmu of | Revue de V HUloirt da Religion: 

Studies in Church History. The Eise of the Temporal Power— Benefit of Clergy- 
Excommunication— The Early Church and Slavery. Second and revised edition. Iu one royal 
octavo volume of 605 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

In no other single volume la the development of the | so deBnite a perception of complex or conflicting forces.— 
primitive church teased with so much clearness and with I Boston Traveller. 

An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. Second edition, 
enlarged. In one octavo volume of 685 pages. Cloth, 14.50. 

" n English which has thrown more light | is more filled to dispel the cross Illusions concerning that 



the Middle Ages, and tiling which I |<riod.— Lecfyt llleiinyof Eurayew. I 
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